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Art. 1.—Memoirs of the public Life of John Horne Tooke, 
Esq. contatning a particular Account of his Connections wit 
the most eminent Characters of the Reign of George IIT, 
his Trials for Sedition, High Treason, &c. with his most 
celebrated Speeches in the House of Commons, on the Hust- 

. ings, Letters, &c. By W. Hamilton Reid. 8vo. pp. 192. 
London: Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. 1812. : 


In-this age in which every man living considers himself as qua- 
-lified for a biographer, one has only to die to become a hero. 
The obsequies of no man are now complete without his bio- 
grapher as well as his undertaker, and to consecrate to fame 
the virtues of the deceased, is as much in the order of things, as 
to commit his body to the dust. . | | | 
In times sv liberal of encomium on the dead, it would have 
been strange, indeed, if Mr. Horne Tooke had left nobody behind 
him to take care of his memory, and’ to acquaint those that 
femain with the full extent of their loss. ‘The gentleman who 
has piously executed this task, and whose work is now in our 
hands, was not, we must confess, at all known to us in his lite- 
rary character, until we met with this specimen of his talents 
and taste: and probably we shall remain in ignorance of the 
full extent of his merits, unless we shall happen to live long 
enough to read his claims to our gratitude in the pages of bis 
own biographer. As reviewers, however, we have some pres 
sent obligations to the author. He has written a very litle 
hook ;_ and has therein afforded so decisive a proof of his quaé 
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lifications for judging of the merit of Mr. Horne Tooke, both 
as a politician and a philosopher, that we are spared the trouble 
of making one critical observation on his work. It will be quite 


enough to produce a single passage from the book, at once 
to fix the intellectual character of the writer in the estimation 
of every reader of the smallest intelligence. The following 
passage exhibits a fair average specimen of the genius, the spirit, 
reasoning, and the dialect of some of our reforming patriots. 


‘‘ But notwithstanding all the plausibility of these gentlemen, 
and the pretended loyalty of those who stigmatize ou complaint 
with the name of croaking, stubborn and unyielding facts, which 
mark the present period as without afty precedent in the annals of 
our history, with real dearth and absolute scarcity, have frequently 
for a time afflicted this and other kingdoms, to the ruin and dis- 
tress of thousands. But the perpetuation of famine was reserved 
for Mr. Pitt and the friends and advocates of eternal war. If the 
cause of the high price of provisions is asked—the answer is ready 
in one word, and that is—war. A war unprecedented in its causes 
us well as its effects. As to its causes, they are unhappily con- 
cealed in consequence of the length of its duration. The minds 
of men are mostly made up from the most recent, and not from 
distant occasions. 

“The length of any contest renders its origin so comparatively 
dark and complicated, that few have time or patience to make the 
necessary enquiries. The indolent many, therefore, adopt the 
opinions of the active and interested few. It is the same with the 
common ideas of the rise and results of the present war; of which 
too many argue as if a proposition not perfectly demonstrable in 
the whole, might not be allowed to be so in part. And thus if a 
house is evidently falling, we must not say so till it is evidently a 
heap of ruins. 

** One truth is clear, that unless the price of provisions quickly 
fall, that of labour rise, or trade recover its original vigour, many 
thousands more of aged persons and children must fall upon the 
parishes. The number of paupers already amount to a fifth part 
of the population. It was lately hinted to government in an exe 
amination relative to a town in the north, where many hundred 
manufacturers are out of employ, that it would be a favour to pro- 
vide them with implements of husbandry, and send them to New 
South Wales! The every day appearance of many once busy towns, 
is now become that of Sunday, for its stillness and absence of 
business. In countries where many little farms have been envee 
loped in t ones, the surrounding cottages have mostly disa 
peared ; the young men are in the armies, and the old ones in the 
workhouses, But this is not all; the symptoms of decay have 
reached the capital, the heart of the country. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that half of the counting houses in London are shut 


up, or nearly deserted ; these and warehouses are now every where 
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to be let, as advertisements and notices will shew every reader and 
er. 

94 Still foreign trade continues rather to diminish than increase, 
and probably only waits the doubtful period of peace to disappear 
altogether. The war therefore, if not just, is now become fatally 
necessary; at least for our existence. ‘There are many reasons why 
peace would be of little or no benefit. In the first place, it would 
add some hundred thousands to an idle population, for whom, in 
consequence of the operation of our restrictions on the trade of the 
continent, it would be physically and morally impossible to find 
employment; consequently the starvation or emigration of thou- 
sands must take place, and not carrying money out of the kingdom 


with them, in what character must they leave it? As servants! 


What a humiliation! But is there no remedy? No; there can be 
no remedy, unless the government can afford to give up more than 
half of its present revenues. ‘The enormous height of the taxes, of 
house-rent, and provisions, have long compelled our nanufacturers 
to do infinitely more work for a bare subsistence, and to answer the 
demands of the present war, than the people of any other nation do 
for theirs ; consequently, the foreign markets have been long glut- 
ted. Add to this cause, the mischievous introduction of machine 
has still lowered the price of labour, which Mr. Tooke would have 
proportioned to that of provisions, 

** If then in time of war, when so many thousands of our people 
are in arms in different parts of the world, there be not by any 
means sufficient employment for those that are at home, what are 
to be done with the additional hands which would be thrown upon 
us by a peace? If, while our island has become, as it were, the 
counting-house of the creation, and if with the sweep of the whole 
sea in every part of the globe, and the exclusive command of every 

rt in the world, in consequence of the continuation of the war, we 

parely exist as a commercial people, what must be the result of ad- 
mitting any rival in the case of a peace? Much less can we bear 
the idea of the liberty of the seas to ail nations; we who subsist as 
a commercial country wholly and solely by our peculiar possession 
of the ocean, and the exclusion of others from equal privileges! 
This must be the effect of our ‘ turning commerce into a sword.” 


And as the present war differs from former wars in many respects, 


so will the peace that must follow it sooner or later differ from an 
other peace; unless all Europe, and we may now add South Ame- 
rica also, should be again disorganized in our favour. 


* All this dread order break—for what? for thee? 
Vile worm! Oh, madness, pride, impiety !’ 


** And yet it must be so, if we are saved as a nation without 


awed a radical reform as Mr, Tooke and his friends sought to 
obtain.” 


Such is the writer who has got thé start of all others in pay- 
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ing thé tribute of posterity to the memory of Mr. Tooke. And 
upon our consciences we can say, that excepting the philological 
part of that gentleman’s character, we do not see that the task 
could have fallen into better hands. 

We cannot boast of having enjoyed any personal acquaintance 
with the subject of these memoirs. We know him only from his 
works ; and from those public scenes in which he has been equally 
observable by all. Of his private life we could say nothing, if, as re- 
viewers, it was our province to speak of it. We have learned only 
through the common chamnels of information what others have 
| learned. Of his public life Mr. Reid seems to be a most determined 

admirer. With a zeal, falling little short of adoration, he has sacri- 

ficed to his manes a hecatomb of great characters, and among 

these victims we find, in the 7th page of the introduction, those 

whom we confess ourselves to regard with feelings of affectionate 

homage. Inthe same page, the same patriotic writer talks of the 

unhappy disagreement between “ these two great men,” meaning 

Mr. Hicue Tooke and Mr. Wilkes. Every one has an un- 

doubted right to bestow the epithet “ great” upon whomsoever 

he pleases, according to his fancy. And so far are we from 
feeling angry with the application of the epithet in this instance, 

i that we are rather pleased with it than otherwise, as thinking the | 

i effect of it was to convert into panegyric the preceding invective F 

‘against the sovereign and his son. i. 

With this taste for greatness, the author of the memoirs com- 

mences his labour of love in recording for the example of his 

{ : countrymen, the virtuous struggles of the suffering patriot. He 3 

; takes him up at the period of his intimacy and co-operation with 4 

the great Mr. Wilkes. The beautiful confederacy of such minds 4 

in the correction of ministerial profligacy, and the protection of . 
4 riotous Spitalfields weavers from the sacrilegious hands of jus- 
tice, seems to fill our biographer’s mind with the greatest ad- 
-miration. The struggles of Cato against his country’s degene- 
racy did not obtain for him a higher eulogy from the real patriots 
of Rome. This solemn league and covenant between Mr. Horne 
and Mr. Wilkes was farther cemented by the assistance volun- 
| tarily afforded by Mr. Horne in promoting Mr. Wikes’s election 
for Middlesex. We find at this period the reverend gentleman 
opening houses for the “ great man” at Brentford. But alas! how 
! fragile are all human alliances, though settled upon the purest. 
| principles. ‘There was something perhaps of delicacy in the 
| composition of this amiable union, which rendered it unable to 
sustain the rude collision of political contests. It gave way on 
a sudden ; and as susceptible minds are subject to extremes, a 
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fierce hostility succeeded, in which each of the parties found, m 
the circumstances of their former intercourse, an ample fund of 
crimination and retort. 

The writer of the book before us lays the whole blame on the 
great Mr. Wilkes, who, he admits, with an amiable air of mild dis- 
approbation, was certainly far from being a spotless character. 
‘The author of the letters signed Junius, declared in favour of 
Mr. Wilkes, whom he seemed to think a much less exceptionable 
character than his reverend antagonist. For our own parts, 
we must fairly confess that, in this interesting comparison, we find 
it absolutely impossible to settle the poimt of deteriority. 
The biographer of Mr. Tooke observes that Mr. Wilkes was 
too sparing of his person and his purse, while Mr. Tooke was 
Javish of both in the great cause in which they were engaged. 
Junius, however, entertained an opposite opinion. “ Mr. Horne,” 
says he, “ enlarges with rapture upon the importance of his ser- 
vices, the dreadful battles which he might have been engaged in, 
and the dangers he had escaped; but he cannot help admitting 


. the superiority of Mr. Wilkes in this line of service. On the 


one side we see nothing but imaginary distresses; on the other 
we see real prosecutions; real penalties; real imprisonment ; life 
repeatedly hazarded ; and at one moment almost the certainty 
of death.” What these memorable patriots and champions of li- 
berty predicate of each other, will ols meet in one point of con- 
sistency. We believe it to be safest, as well as most com- 
plaisant, to agree with each concerning the other. 

With respect to Wilkes, whom our author, with such an in- 
teresting naiveté, calls “ a great man,” we do not conceive 
there is another person in the country who does not esteem 
him one of the most desperately wicked men whom political 
agitations and the accidental posture of the times have rescued, 
for a season, from merited infamy. 

Who Junius was seems yet to be a profound secret, and will, 
probably, for ever remain so. What he was may be ina mo- 
ment collected. Hardly a letter, or a line of his imposing 
compositions, is without strong indications on this head. His 
politics are the politics of a party, full of ephemeral cant—of 
the grossest inconsistencies, and of the most slanderous asper- 
sions; and the mode of his attack upon individuals was such, 
as to render his declamation detestable, even where it was true, 
We agree with Mr, Tooke that he was a skulking assassin. His 
morality seems, in some measure, to identify itself with that 
of Mr. Wilkes, whose excesses both in public and private con- 
duct, with a most prostitute urbanity, he ascribes to the iberal 
sentiments by which he was governed; and in a language re- 
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plete with insult to his own country, claims, for an Enghsh 
gentleman, that latitude in vice by which the mock assertor of 
liberty was above all men distinguished. “ Mr. Wilkes,” says 
this admired writer, in his letter to the King, “ brought with 
“him into politics the same liberal sentiments by which his 
“« private conduct had been directed; and seemed to think, that 
“ as there were few excesses in which an English gentleman 
“ may not be permitted to indulge, the same latitude was al- 
“ lowed him in the choice of his political principles, and in 
“ the spirit of maintaining them.” This is one of Junius’s curious 
paragraphs, and a specimen of his art in placing his meaning 
out of the reach of criticism, by refining it into a sort of ex- 
quisite nonsense. Enough, however, is discernible in it to 
shew his fitness to be a censurer of public conduct, or a judge of 
private worth. 

His notions of a true patriot, he gives us in hisletter dated the 
5th of October, 1771. “ He must be a person obstinate, intre- 
pid, and fertile in expedients, and must found his popularity 
upon such a conduct towards government, as may preclude 
the possibility or hope of reconciliation with his sovereign.” He 
need not have told us after this, that “ it was not necessary for 
* his patriot to have the virtues of a stoic,” or “ that it would 
“ be impossible to find a man with purer principles than Mr. 
“ Wilkes, prepared to go the lengths, and run the hazards that 
“ he had done.” ‘The letter to the Duke of Grafton, on the 
subject of cutting timber on Whittlebury forest, contains a 
dastardly attack on his Majesty, and among the compositions 
of Junius stands foremost for malignity, meanness, and false- 
hood. That the charge of hypocrisy upon the king, and an at- 
tempt to betray his subjects by a pretended zeal for religion, 
should find reception among educated persons, is not to be 
imagined, but by what perversion of intellect, rational and 
moral men have been induced to give to the tawdry antitheses, 
and insolent verbiage of Junius the credit of grave and dignified 
satire, we are unable to conceive. The whole substratum of 
this most vile and venomous epistle was well known to have been 
totally false in faet, as was declared by Mr. John Pitt, the 
surveyor general of the king’s woods; by whom the last editor 
of Junius states himself to have been assured, that so far from 
any blame in this respect attaching upon the king or his mini- 
ster, the utmost regard to the public interest had been always 
manifested im respect to the timber of Whittiebury forest. 
Such were the weapons with which Junius attacked the sacred 
honour of a young prince, and murdered the reputation of his 
fellow-subjects. ‘To the ferocity of the beast, that rushes from 
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his lair on his prey, he added the cruelty of the human savage, 
that prefaces destruction by torture. 

That the style of Junius possesses point and brilliancy, can 
not be denied. But it is a brilliancy more successful in capti- 
vating the judgments of young readers, than m compelling the 
admiration of men of ripe understandings. Dazzled by the spe- 
cious rhetoric, and antithetical structure of the sentences, but 
still more by the seeming courage of the invective, the student, bred 
in obedience to authority, surrenders himself to the imposing 
spectacle of a subject flinging his unmeasured abuse upon the 
magistracy and nobility of his country, and insulting his sovereign 
with impunity in terms which, between gentlemen, (to speak 
popular language,) could only be expiated in the field of honour. 

Among the vulgar, the popularity of these letters is a pro- 
blem of easy solution. He that, without flinching, can utter 
falsehoods of those who are in power, needs nothing but asser- 
tion to obtain implicit belief; and Junius, who with his usual 
dexterity in substituting paradox for depth of thought, has sub- 


joined to his declaration in favour of monarchy a wish for a re- 


publican people, has, in his wicked endeavours to alienate the 
people from the prince, furnished the best comment on his 
meaning. 

It was an event of happy omen to the ambition of Mr. Tooke 
to be engaged in a contest with Junius, in the outset of his 
political career. ‘The moment and the occasion were singularly 
propitious. ‘The malignancy of Junius had been too strong for 
his discretion: encouraged and exasperated by the passive dig- 
nity of the monarch, he had shot his bolt so furiously wide of 
all semblance of truth, and, rendered wanton by success, had so 
carelessly developed the full scope and extent of his malice, 
that for the task of exposing him, little more was required than 
plain sense and sound mediocrity of talent. 

Mr. Tooke brought too much of Junius to the conflict with 
Junius. In the style of his letters it was evidently his ambition 
to reflect the idiom and spirit of his antagonist upon himself. 
‘This was not natural, and was, therefore, ungraceful. In the 
gaudy habiliments of Junius, he makes but an awkward figure. 
His own familiar dress and ordinary manner would have better 
suited the occasion. It was one of the disgusting sentiments of 
Junius, that as long as Wilkes should continue active in his 
hostility to the administration, and to be a thorn in the king’s 
side, he would deserve the support of his country. Fora pro- 
position so foolish and so base, no terms of reproach could be 
excessive ; and yet the reproaches of the Rev. Mr. Horne do 
not, we confess, much engage our sympathies in the perusal, 
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This may be partly owing to prejudices arising from subsequent 
events, but we feel that the principal cause of their failing to 
interest us, is the general tone of the composition, 

“ It was thought a daring expression of Oliver Cromwell,” 
says Mr. Horne Tooke, “ in the time of Charles the First, that 
“ if he found himself placed opposite to the king in battle, he 
«¢ would discharge his piece into his bosom as soon as into any 
“ other man’s. I go farther: had I lived in those days, | would 
“ not have waited for chance to give me an opportunity of 
“ doing my duty; [ would have sought him through the ranks, 
“ and, without the least personal enmity, have discharged my 
“ piece into his bosom, rather than into any other man’s. The 
“ king, whose actions justify rebelion to his government, de- 
“ serves death from the hand of every subject ; and should such 
“ a time arrive, | shall be as free to act as to say.” 

We can not much respect the feelings of the man who, at this 
distance of time, shaded and softened as remote events usually 
become in the retrospect of common humanity, can remember 
only the failings of the unhappy Charles, without a senti- 
ment of pity for his sufferings, or respect for his virtues. One 
would have thought that the calm hostility of Mr. Horne Tooke 
might have contented itself with a declaration which satisfied 
the keen ambition and fanatical fury of Cromwell. It was 
scarcely to have been expected that the scholar and the philo- 
sopher would have envied the usurper his bloody. precedency, 
and have compensated the want of actual guilt by the display 
of a more sanguinary disposition of the heart. Having been 
born too late to be an actor in the scene of regicide, was it a 
consolation to Mr. Tooke to boast that the greatest performer 
in the tragedy was not better qualified than himself to play the 
part of the hero? Yet such appears to have been the taste of 
that gentleman. His hard, by his own account, would have 
been ready, had he been born in time, to take away the life of 
a sovereign distinguished among men, even by the confession of 
his enemies, for piety, courage, and humanity; distinguished 
also for his untimely grey hairs, and multiplied sorrows ; distin- 
guished too, if to err be a distinction from the common lot of 
man, for some mistakes in conduct. We are of another taste ; 
a taste which leads us to prefer to the vengeance of Mr. Tooke 
the valour of Sir Edward Lake, who, after receiving sixteen 
wounds, by one of which his lett arm was disabled, continued 
with the bridle between his teeth, to fight the battle of his 
prince. While we condemn the boast of the patriot, we can 
easily forgive the pride of those (if proud they are) who can 
boast thew descent from him whose valorous loyalty has pure 
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chased for them the right to record the achievement, by adding to 
their armorial bearings the lion of England, the armed right arm, 
the sword, and the banner argent, as the symbols of the gratitude 
of a sovereign who had nothing left him to bestow but honour. 

The period at which the character of Mr. Tooke reached its 
highest distinction, was that in which he became conspicuous for 
his exertions in favour of parliamentary reform. ‘To have acted 
in conjunction with such men as at that time united their efforts 
for effecting this object was, in our opinion, a circumstance 
conferring some dignity on the name of ‘Tooke. 

Great has been the obloquy cast on the memory of Mr. Pitt 
for his imputed apostacy from his early professions. He has been 
said to have thirsted for the blood of his former associates in re- 
form. In answering party invective argument is thrown away: by 
the violence of its ebullition it either overflows and wastes itself, 
or expends its substance in fume and vapour. He, therefore, 
that respects the memory of Mr. Pitt should be cautioned 
against employing a mode of vindication which supposes the 
semblance of truth in the distortions of party exaggeration, and 
gives body and consistence to sound and fury. 

It must, however, be confessed that the sentiments of the 
distinguished person to whom we have last alluded did undergo 
a decided alteration on the subject of parliamentary reform, 
practically considered. But did the practical condition of the 
country undergo no change? And was Mr. Pitt the only man 
in the country in whom age and experience could justify no 
change of opinion? Is it not the common fate of this much 
abused subject to be considered by those who are unacquainted 
with actual affairs, and the real difficulties of the art of govern- 
ing, asa question of principle rather than of expedience, as a 
question of abstract truth, rather than as one of which the solu- 
tion is found only in the passions, the wants, and weaknesses, of 
ordinary humanity ? 

We certainly are among those who have always given Mr. 
Pitt full credit for sincerity in his early professions in behalf of 
reform, and we have neyer imagined that a man in the meridian 
of his mind, is bound by any duty to himself or others, to give 
effect to the projects of his dawning genius. We know of no 
necessary limit but the grave to the progress of self-correction; 
but if the understanding must have its solstice, let it at least be 
the solstice of summer—let it be placed, in correspondence with 
the laws of the physical world, at that point of altitude from which 
its light and heat are most vigorously imparted, and not in the 
incipient stage of its ascending glory. 

It is possible, however, that Mr. Pitt might have judged that 
the reform to which he had given his sanction, was subsequently 
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enlarged by those with whom he had been associated, much be- 
yond his own original views; on which supposition it might 
be consistently alleged that reform deserted Mr. Pitt, imstead 
of Mr. Pitt’s deserting reform. Might he not also have con- 
sistently regarded the question itself as having become adulterat- 
ed by an admixture of French revolutionary principles, which 
had rendered that dangerous in application, which was still true 
in the abstract? Or lastly, might he not have been convinced by 
reflection, that while so many under the pretence of reform dis- 
sembled very mischievous or mistaken views, it would be quite 
inconsistent with sound sense or policy to risk the enjoyment 
of so much practical good, in the pursuit of projects of pro- 
blematical advantage? It seems to us that any of these reasons 
would have justified the change in the policy of Mr. Pitt, which 
has been the subject of such bitter accusation. We are inclined, 
however, to think that none of these reasons formed the true 
ground of Mr. Pitt’s alteration of sentiment on the measure of 
reform: it was, we presume to conjecture, the natural conse- 
quence of his clear and unclouded perceptions, exercising them- 
selves on a nearer view of those objects which at a greater 
distance had cheated his fancy. What had seemed to be the 
useless adjuncts, if not rather the deformities of the structure, 
appeared on closer inspection to be the buttresses, and real sup- 
ports, on which it depended. What was wanted in grace, he found 
compensated in strength and durability ; and a new and special 
beauty m the fabric appeared to arise from the aptitude of its 
parts to its purpose, and the substantial excellence of its interior 
dispositions. 

t is probable that the mind of the youthful statesman as it 
accumulated the means of comparison, discovered that there 
was no warrant in the practice of former times, no preexistent 
model, for the proposed changes of the system; that no earlier 
period m the history of man could be matched with that in 
which he drew his breath for the enjoyment of a rational and 
regulated freedom ; that the House of Commons had never been 
in fact better composed; and that, composed as it was, it was 
the \true epitome of the nation; comprizing a more diffusive 
representation of the country, than if it had been wholly popu- 
lar. in its constitution. ‘That it represented the mind and faculty 
of the people, and displayed a sort of mosaic of breathing em- 
broidery, working up into its texture the variegated pattern of 
human character, as it lies spread out on the floor of a nation 
superlatively free. 

We are of opinion, upon the whole, that the great majority of 
reasoning men in the country are satisfied with the House of 
Commons as it is at present composed, from a persuasion that it 
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practically answers its true intention, But reform will never 
cease to have a captivating sound. To the vulgarthe hope of 
change will always be seducing as long as they shall continue 
unequal to distinguish between adventitious evils, and those 
which are inseparable from man’s appointed condition. The 
contagion of any strong feeling gives it a spread beyond the 
limits of ignorance, and thus the mind of the young statesman Is 
apt to be carried away by the acclamation which accompanies 
the idea of reform; while the ends of designing ambition are 
answered by adopting the clamour. It is no OA, to the 
memory of Mr. Pitt to suppose him at his political outset to 
have been in some measure misled by the very magnanimity of 
his character into some of these illusions on the subject of re- 
form, which a little more constitutional tact and political expe- 
rience naturally dispelled. Let Mr. Horne ‘Tooke then engross 
the merit of consistency, for he was certainly persevering to the 
end. The very pillar of Mr. Pitt’s glory on the other hand, 
must rest upon what has been called his apostacy, Never to 
change while all about one is changing, is what some understand 
by consistency. It seems to us that this immutability of opinion 
is often the result of obstinacy and bad design. There is, to be 
sure, a right and wrong in substance which can never vary, but 
relative and circumstantial right and wrong (which are only the 
proprieties of human aetions) are perpetually changing places, 
and even as to that which is essentially mght or wrong, opinion 
must vary with the capacities of discernment in the same man. 
He that preserves in his changes the progressive law of his nature, 
marks his consistency by his varieties, which like the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, are as beautiful as they are beneficial. 

Passing through these mellowing changes, Mr. Pitt advanced 
to that maturity of knowledge, and elevation of views, which 
enabled him to discern and counteract the malignant tendency 
of the disorganizing principles, which, at the commencement of 
the French revolution, had begun to find advocates and sup- 
porters in this country. ‘That we were not “ confounded in the 

rilous time” was owing, under God, to the efforts of his firm 

and and commanding voice. He that now contemplates the 
smiling faces of his children, or sits under the shade of his own 
sycamore, or perambulates his fields, or gathers the fruits of his 
industry on British ground, is deficient in sense or gratitude, if 
he honours not the name of William Pitt;—of him, who from 
afar, saw, (what it is charitable to presume escaped the penetra- 
tion of reformers, and it is just to conclude deceived the sagacity 
of his great opponent and his adherents,) the gathering peril, and 
holding in his hand the protecting trident of Britain, admonished 
the country of it’s duty, and repressed the spirit of the storm. 
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So when the father of the flood appears, 

And o’er the seas his sovereign trident rears, 
Their fury falls: he skims the liquid plains, 

High on his chariot, and, with easy reins, 
Majestic moves along, and awful peace maintains. 


Such was the happy fruit of the imputed apostacy of Mr, 
Pitt. In the mean time the consistency of Mr. ‘Tooke proceed- 
ed with a steady march, until we find him with associates very 
inferior to himself in capacity, a state prisoner under a charge of 
treason. Of this charge of treason he was acquitted, and we 
think rightly acquitted, by a jury of his country; but we must 
be permitted to think and speak with some disrelish of a conduct 
liable to be mistaken for treason. And independently of the 

uestion whether any and what legal offence was committed by 

Ir. Tooke, in the part he acted in his connection with the cor- 
responding societies, we must, for ourselves, declare bluntly, 
that whatever is truly English in the composition of our minds, 
turns with disgust from their character and proceedings. 

The country is so entirely sick of the very name of these cor- 
responding societies, that it 1s almost become bad taste to bestow 
above a sentence upon them. It would, besides, be utterly use- 
less. Itis no longer necessary to expose them. A sort of odour 
accompanies their principles, which announces their pestiferous 
approach, and puts common prudence upon its guard. ‘They 
have borrowed from the genius of Mr. Tooke neither ornament 
nor disguise, to protect them from disgust; nor under the spe- 
cious pretext of reform are they any longer able to impose upon 
one man in the country, possessing a competency of common 
understanding. How these doctrines appear when dressed u 
in the political philosophy of Mr. Tooke, he has left us the 
means of judging in that precious introduction to his second 
part of his publication called the Diversions of Purley, in which 
the same incubation has hatched a motley brood of politics, 
grammar, egotism, and invective. It is thus that under the ety- 
mon of the word right, which wanted no explanation, he 
has explained himself on the notable doctrine of the rights of 
man. 


H. 

“It appears to me highly improper to say, that God has aright: 
as It is also to say, that God is just. For nothing is ordered, 
directed, or commanded, concermng God. 'The expressions are 
imapplicable to the Deity; though they are common, and those 
who use them have the best intentions. They are applicable 
only to men; to whom alone language belongs, and of whose 
sensations only words are the representatives; to men who are by 
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nature the subject of orders and commands, and whose chief 
merit is obedience. 


F. 
“ Every thing then that is ordered and commanded is right and 
just! 
H. 


“Surely. For that is only affirming that what is ordered and 
commanded, is ordered and commanded. 
F, 
“Now what becomes of your vaunted rights of man? Ac- 
cording to you the chief merit of men is obedience: and what- 
ever is ordered and commanded is right and just! ‘This is pretty 


well for a democrat! And these have always been your senti- 
ments? 
H. 


“ Always. And these sentiments confirm my democracy, 
F. 

“These sentiments do not seem to have made you very con- 
spicuous for obedience. ‘There are not a few passages, I be- 
lieve, in your life, where you have opposed what was ordered 
and commanded. Upon your own principles, was that right? 


“ Perfectly. 
F. 
“How now! Was it ordered and commanded that you should 
oppose what was ordered and commanded? Can the same thing 
be at the same time both right and wrong ? 


“'Travel back to Melinda, and you will find the difficulty most 
easily solved. A thing may be at the same time both right and 
wrong, as right and left. It may be commanded to be done, 
and commanded not to be done. The law leg, lag, 1. e. that 
which is laid down, may be different by different authorities. 

“T have always been most obedient when most attacked with 
disobedience. But my right hand is not the right hand of 
Melinda. ‘The right I revere is not the right adored by syco- 
phants; the jus vagum, the capricious command of princes or 
ministers. I follow the law of God (what is laid down by him 
for the rule of my conduct) when I follow the laws of human 
nature; which without any human testimony, we know must 
proceed from God: and upon these are founded the rights of 
man, or what is ordered for man. I revere the constitution and 
constitutional laws of England; because they are in conformity 
with the laws of God and nature: and upon these are founded 
the rational rights of Englishmen. If princes or ministers, or 
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the corrupted sham representatives of a people, order, command, 
or lay down, any thing contrary to that which is ordered, com- 
pols: or laid down, by God, human nature, or the constitu- 
tion of this government; I will still hold fast by the higher au- 
thorities. If the meaner authorities are offended, they can only 
destroy the body of the individual; but never can affect the right, 
or that which is ordered by their superiors.” 


Where shall we find in all the works of Thomas Paine, the rights 
of man more accurately defined on the principles of jacobinical 
philosophy? We may challenge all the reforming taylors and shoe- 
makers throughout the united kingdom, to exhibit the doctrine in 
greater perfection of folly. According to this hopeful system, every 
man is to be the judge in his own case, of the quantum of obe- 
dience he owes to the laws. He carries in his individual bosom 
a kind of court of appeal from the legislature and government of 
the country. ‘To this supreme court all the powers of the state 
are subordinate. If it be asked by what code of laws this lofty 
judicature is conducted, the answer is ready—the laws of God 
and human nature. And what are the laws of God and nature? 
Those, says the language above quoted, which a man, in his own 
mind, feels to be such; and which must necessarily supersede 
all meaner authorities, and such are the laws and statutes of the 
realm. Now, that there are certain ordinances written in the 
heart of man, and that there are certain positive commands of 
God written in his holy book, to which all human institutions 
must conform, we are far, very far, from disputing. All men, 
women, and children will agree with Mr. Tooke, that a law com- 
manding us to commit murder, adultery, or theft, to disobey 
parents, or bear false witness against others, could derive no 
title to obedience from the highest authority of man. But bad, 
indeed, would be the compliment to Mr. Tooke’s sagacity, to 
suppose him to mean nothing more than what is included in 


such a trite proposition. He must have meant, if he proposed 


to instruct the world, and such appears to have always been the 
seope of his pretensions, that he had a right, and consequently 
that every other man had a right (for he is speaking not of Mr. 
‘Tooke’s nghts but of the rights of man), to consider how far 
each constituted, settled, and standing law of the land was agree- 
able to certain laws, called the laws of human nature, before he 
yielded submission to it; or, in other words, that every subject 
was at liberty to bring the validity of every public law to the 
test of his own private judgment, and to wait for his own appro- 
bation, before he was bound to obedience. 

Who can doubt that there is a law of universality emanating 
from God, and antecedent to all human institutions? But does 
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it from thence follow, that we are all competent judges how far 
the laws instituted by man are agreeable to that original law, 
and that every man has a right to try by that standard the laws 
of the state in which he lives, and to suspend his obedience upon 
the result of this private comparison? All that finally constitutes 
the happiness of man is doubtless clearly propounded by him 
who made us, and is strictly according to the nature of the edu- 
cated and social man. All such matters are of transcendent 
obligation. Hluic legi nec abrogari fas est, neque derogari in 
hac aliquid licet; neque tota abrogari potest. Nec vero aut 
per senatum, aut per populum solvi hac lege possumus. Neque 
est querendus explanator, aut interpres ejus alius; nec erit alia 
lex ‘Rome, alia Athenis; alia nunc, alia posthac. If, therefore, 
any of these laws are plainly contravened by a positive institution, 
we certainly owe to it no obedience. But Mr. Tooke must 
have known that this is an extreme case, which it is equally dan- 
gerous and useless to discuss for any practical purposes. He 
must have known that when the question of the general expe- 
diency of a law comes under consideration, though its ultimate 
tendency to consequences beneficial to man must be the true 
test of its value, it can not be the proper test of its validity ; and 
except where we suppose the extreme case above alluded to, its 
obligatory force must continue until repealed, or altered, by pub- 
lic and competent authority. Since it must have been evident 
to that gentleman, that government and civil society itself, can 
have no security but what rests upon the supposition that ever 
individual member of the state has tacitly given up all right to 
ground upon his private judgment, a practical opposition to po- 
sitive ordinance. 

We now take leave of Mr. Tooke’s Utopia, humbly hoping, 
and with great deference to those who borrow from thence their 
models of national reform, that we and our children may be lon 
protected from its blessings, and may rather die in the desart 
than taste the milk and honey of this promised land. 

The next situation in which our biographer presents his hero 
is on the hustings of Covent Garden, as a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Westminster in parliament. <A situation (we 
mean the hustings of Covent Garden) for which im the judgment 
of most of his friends he was eminently qualified. We have ob- 
served him in some of these scenes of his life, and are ready to 
bear testimony to his preservation of that consistency with him- 
self, to which we have already done such ample justice. And if 
we are not among the admirers of this display of Mr. Tooke’s 
ability, we are far from denying his merit, considered with re- 
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ference to his object. To be in favour with the mob, we must 
deceive them in every point on which it is of the greatest im- 
rtance to their happiness that they should be rightly informed. 

o foster their naa querulousness, their groundless jealousies, 
and their angry repinings, by echoing all their complaints; to 
encourage them in their habitual persuasion of the tyranny and 
oppression of their rulers; to teach them that the remedy for 
their fancied wrongs and necessary burthens, lies in exertions of 
their own unwieldy force; to talk to them as infallible oracles 
in politics, religion, and morals ; to expose to their contempt the 
magistracy, the nobility, and the councils of the state, and to 
mock them with promises of benefit from changes, which it is 
evident to reason can never raise wages, diminish taxes, or mul- 
tiply food, are the deplorable arts to which a candidate who de- 

nds upon the affections of the vulgar must resort. We have 
Wi always struck with the cruelty and indignity of this system 
of cajolement and fraud; and are really afraid that more is done 
at the season of a general election towards depressing and bruti- 
fying the understandings and character of the lower classes, than 
can be repaired by all those spirited undertakings for instructing 
the poor, and bettering their condition, by which the present era 
is so creditably distinguished. 

We therefore presume to think, that if the House of Com- 
mons were wholly composed of persons who had thus acquired 
the favour of the multitude, our affairs would not be more ably and 
steadily conducted ; and that if there were no other channels of 
introduction to that assembly, a large proportion of the soundest 
and wisest men in the country would be virtually excluded. 
Upon the calmest consideration of these mevitable consequences, 
we deprecate a reform which would open the doors of the house 
to those alone who could enter therem upon the shoulders of 
the people. 

We have ventured to make these remarks as an excuse for our. 
insensibility to the value of those electioneering qualities of Mr. 
Tooke, of which his biographer is such an admirer. His speeches 
from the hustings appear to us to have been the depositaries of 
all that rancour towards constituted authorities, which the per- 
petual disappointment of his ambitious hopes had been so long 
accumulating in his mind. They are themselves among the 
strongest proofs of his living under a state in which liberty is 
not only enjoyed to the fullest rational extent, but sometimes to 
excess and abuse. It will be doing but justice to Mr. Tooke, 


to exhibit a specimen of the character and spirit of his hustings 
oratory. 
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és Monday, June 6, 1796. 
GENTLEMEN, 


‘* | have more satisfaction from this day’s poll than from all the 
days which are past: not because I have polled a greater number 
of votes, but because my poll continues steady. ‘This poll shews 
a steady people, and the steadiness of the people is of more con- 
sequence than the gaining of any election. You have this day 
thrust down the admiral one step. The admiral tells me that is a 
very small step: it appears, therefore, he does not value very much 
the being the first in your esteem. I trust you will go on and give 
him an opportunity to shew the excellence of Ins temper, by trying 
how he will bear to be put down the other step. 

“The admiral has said nothing to you this day but to return 
you thanks, which he does not owe; for the numbers upon the poll 
are notoriously not given to Sir A. Gardner, but to Mr. Pitt, the 
minister. 

“ The admiral told you the other day (with what decorum you 
will consider) that he should much rather choose to be returned 
your representative in parliament (which is merely a political situa- 
tion) along with the right honourable gentleman, than with the 
other candidate, although at the same time he declared that he dis- 
liked the politics of that right honourable gentleman. He did not, 
however, add a single word of disparagement of the other candidate, 
whom he rejected for a colleague—I do not think he can. But if 
he can, or if those who sent him here can, I should be glad to hear 
it ; and I think, after such a voluntary and uncalled-for declaration, 
he owes it in his own justification: to you: in the mean time, I am 
left to find out the reason of his preference from the expressions 
which he has used. JI am compelled to suppose, that the baronet’s 
reason is contained in the two words right honourable, for with these 
words he graced that gentleman’s name. A title before a name 
may be a very natural motive for a baronet’s preference in the 


choice of his colleague, but I will endeavour very shortly to econ- 


vince you, that it would bea very bad motive for you in the choice of 
a representative, and I shall do it with the greater satisfaction to 
myself, because Mr. Fox has a much better and a much moresolid 


claim to your support; I mean that very opposition to. the minister 
which the baronet dislikes. 

“* In this country, if any of you have been at the parade, or ata 
review, you have seen the commanding officers standing gallantly 
before their men (as the candidates do here upon the hustings), 
and give a word of command in front ; you are egregiously mistaken 
if you suppose they do the same in the time Bt i No, Gen- 
tlemen ; they then give the word of command from behind. 'This 
will always be the practice in all other services, as well as the mi- 
litary, as long as favour, and birth, and title, and parliamentary 
corruption, and money, promote men to superior offices. The 
higher their station, the safer in time of action will be their situa- 


tion. Now then, gentlemen, look at the conduct of that enemy, 
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from whom you may learn some other things more useful than the 
telegraph which we have adopted. With them superior merit and 
bravery alove promote their private men from the ranks, and place 
them in command, and even at the head ef their armies. See the 
never-failing consequence of this practice in their last brilhant vic- 
tory at Lodi, when a column of their bravest grenadiers were for a 
moment stopped ; and hesitating at the furious cannonade of the 
Austrians, siz of their generals rushed foremost at the head of the 
column, gave the command, and (what was better) their example 
in front, the victory immediately followed. 

“« You, gentlemen, the electors of Westminster, and all the other 
electors throughout England, will do well to consider and to ask 
yourselves these questions :— 

‘«< In our present cruel struggle between liberty and slavery, who 
are the persons starving for want of bread? 

“© To whom do the ministry propose a substitute for bread? 

‘¢ Who are the persons oppressed, beggared, dishonoured, vili- 
fied, and ruined ? 

“« Who are languishing and rotting in their gaols ?—[4 voice from 
the crowd said, Horne ‘Tooke. ]—It is true, have been frequently 
in prison, but at present I had forgotten myself, I was thinking only 
of you. 

é I wish you to censider, who are sentenced to be flogged to 
death; or are tortured (the cruelest of all tortures) with putrid 
diseases in their prisons? 

“‘ Who are sent as felons to Botany Bay? Who are cast into 
dungeons, and treated and tried as traitors? 

[Many present exclaimed, * the people.’”] 

** Gentlemen, you-say true. It isso. It is we; we, the privates 
in the ranks, 

** Where all this while were our political general? Where were 
our right honourable and honourable representatives ? Behind, safe, 
and in the rear, reposing on their beds of pension and privilege. 

“« Gentlemen—Believe me, you cannot possibly have the smallest 
chance, you cannot reasonably entertain even the smallest hope of 
success, unless at your elections you pass by these lords and these 
lordlings, these barons and baronets, and a your representa- 
tives from amongst the privates in the ranks.” 


The other speeches pronounced by Mr. Tooke at the close of 


each day’s poll, during the contest in which he was engaged, are 
collected in the pages of his biographer, as constituting a bril- 
liant feature of his public life. Men view these things through 
very different media. Some are of opinion, that addresses to the 
people upon these occasions, are entitled to a large and liberal 
measure of indulgence ; that a candidate is at full liberty to 
avail himself of the temper of the multitude, and to ride upon 
their favour, however acquired, to the accomplishment of his 
object. That what would be foul detraction at another time, is 
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legitimate abuse upon these occasions; and that falshood and 
exaggeration lose their essential qualities in the mouth of an 
election orator, and become the harmless figures of his privileged 
rhetoric, Others view these matters very differently. ‘They insist 
upon the universality of the rules of truth and honesty ; and par- 
ticularly, that there is a sort of reverence due to ignorance which 
casts upon the virtuous mind a more than ordinary care of 


- what proceeds from him in the presence of raw and uninstructed 


hearers. Phocion, upon hearing himself applauded by the mul- 
titude, expressed to somebody near him his apprehension that 
some bad thing must have escaped his lips to account for the 
acclamation. There is no doubt, therefore, how Phocion would 
have decided between the two opinions above alluded to; and we 
trust we shall not disgrace ourselves as christians by copying 
that honest heathen in most of his political sentiments, par- 
ticularly in his hatred of tyranny, whether it be the tyranny of 
established rule, the tyranny of usurpation, the tyranny of fac- 
tion, or the tyranny of tumultuous force. 7 

The contest for Westminster m which Mr. Tooke made so 
distinguished a figure was terminated on the 13th June 1796, 
Mr. Tooke having lost his election after having polled 2819 
votes ; and as all these were considered as pure votes, the defeat 
of that gentleman was by his friends regarded as a virtual triumph, 
and as such was celebrated at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
by a very numerous assembly, with a laudable observance of all 
the solemnities of eating, drinking, toasting, and haranguing. 
Mr. Tooke being here called upon by an elector, to explain him- 
self distinctly on the article of parliamentary reform, and to tell 
the people by what means they were to regain their rights, and 
expel their profligate ministers, delivered himself in the follow- 
Ing terms. 

*“* Gentlemen—Nothing in the world ever gives me more pleasure 
than to be called upon as the gentleman has done, It is the man- 
ner in which gentlemen should call upon all those persons who are 
their representatives, or who offer to become their representatives, 
and*scrutinize every sentiment they hold which relates to public 
liberty. Iam called upon for two things—one, which I can answer | 
—and one which I cannot. As far as relates to myself, [ am able 
to do it, 1 am willing to it, and 1 am glad to do it; but when J am 
called upon to explain the sentiments of a gentleman who is absent, 
I must beg to be excused. I think the best, and hope the best, of 
Mr. Fox, although there are some things still left unexplained by 
him. However, the moment will certainly arrive, when the gentle- 
man who spoke last, and myself, and all who think as we do, may 
compel him to explain himself upon this subject even if he were 
not inclined to do so, 
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The gentleman has supposed, that if I were in parliament, I 
too ould be in a minority. I believe not; for both the majority 
and minority would perhaps be unanimous to hang me. For the 
means which the people ought to pursue to obtain a reform in par- 
liament, I say, they ought to pursue any effectual means that shall 


be in their power. Individuals cannot do much: but in my opi- 


nion, individuals ought to pursue their rights, even though they 
should produce the most sanguinary measures from the minister 
against them: they ought never to desist ; for though the minister 
may slaughter them, the liberty of the people will arise out of their 


blood !” 


From these scenes, the patriot and philosopher retired to the 
shades of Wimbledon, where, according to the return made by 
him to the commissioners of the income tax, his regular income 
must have been small indeed. His biographer thus introduces 
and relates the circumstance. 


«¢ Mr. Tooke’s disposition to baffle and perplex those whom he 
deemed the instruments of tyranny and oppression, has been con- 
spicuous on many occasions: among instances of this kind, the two 
following letters are said to have passed between him and the com- 
missieners of the income tax, in the spring of 1799. 


** TO JOHN HORNE TOOKE, ESQ. 
“¢ Office of the commissioners for carrying into execution the act for 
taxing income. 
“¢ Wandsworth, May 3, 1799. 
** SIR, 

«‘ The commissioners having under their consideration your de- 
claration of income, dated the 26th of February last, have directed 
me to acquaint you, that they have reason to apprehend your in- 
come exceeds sixty pounds a-year. They, therefore, desire that 
you will re-consider the said declaration, and favour me with your 
answer on or before Wednesday, the 8th inst. 

** Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
w. B. LUTTLY, Clerk,” 


TO MR. W. B. LUTTLY. 
SIR, 

‘“‘T have much more reason than the commissioners can have to 
be dissatisfied with the smallness of my inceme. I have never yet 
in my life disavowed, or had occasion to reconsider any declaration, 
which I have signed with my name. But the act of parliament has 
removed all the decencies which used to prevail between gentlemen, 
and has given the’commissioners (shrouded under the signature of 


_ their clerk) a right by law to tell me, that they have reason to bee 


lieve that 1 am a liar, They have also a right to demand from me 
upon cath, the particular circumstances of my private situation. In 
obedience to the law, I am ready to ports them upon this de- 
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grading occasion, so novel to Englishmen, and to give them every 
explanation and satisfaction which they may be pleased to require. 
‘«* T am, Sir, your humble servant, 
“ 3, HORNE TOOKE.” 


One is a little surprised, putting all these things together, to 
find Mr. Horne Tooke in 1801, a member of the legislature, as 
the representative of Old Sarum. We have but an obscure re- 
collection of the demeanour of Mr. Tooke as a legislator. His 
biographer says of him, that those who had formed their opinions 
of him as a violent partizan, had mistaken his character: that 
“he spoke in favour of an enquiry into the Ferrol expedition, 
with equal temper and ability;” that on the Poor Relief Bill, 
“ he declared himself an enemy to every departure from establish- 
ed and approved principles,” and he gives as a specimen of his 
parliamentary talents, his speech in a committee on the high price 
of provisions. We cannot refrain from extracting this precious 
morceau, that our readers may form from it some estimate of 
Mr. Tooke’s wisdom and eloquence in council, and how pro- 
bable it was, that had he remained longer in parliament, the 
public would have been enriched from the fund of his political 
philosophy. 

<< Sit, it is idle now to think of keeping down the price of pro- 
visions : you cannot keep it down, and your awkward attempts will 
only make it rise the faster, Look back to the earliest times, and 
you see it constantly rising, and this cause continues to operate with 
increased force, It is in vain then to struggle with inevitable ne- 
cessity. You will only heap abuse upon abuse. Remove the na- 
tional debt, repeal the taxes, and then you may hope to see things 
at a moderate price; but while you daily add to the amount of 
these, to entertain such a hope is madness. By this absurd and 
ineffectual attempt, the public distresses are rendered far more 
severe. The true friends to their country will allow things to rise 
in their natural course, By thus doing nothing they will do every 
thing. They will avoid a thousand errors; they will save millions 
of lives. 

‘¢ Sir, in my humble opinion, however paradoxical it may appear, 
you ought to try to raise the price of every thing. This doctrine 
may seem extraordinary, but it may be right for all that; and I 
shall at all times be ready to defend it. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said, I am a great enemy to innovation, I hate snnovation 
in all things, in church, in state, and in agriculture. My vital 
christianity teaches me to love every thing that is established, Do 
I examine the attachment I ought to have to any system or practice, 
I do not examine its intrinsic merits, but I say to myself—lIs it esta- 
blished ? Though a much better may be pointed out to me, still 
I think it ought to be adhered to, and that no rash experiment 
should be hazarded. These are my opinions—these have ever beets 
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my opinions. I have long been in public life; I have spoken a 
good deal, and written still more. But let any one examine my 
speeches and ear peenys with the greatest minuteness, and I defy 
him to shew that I ever expressed a sentiment contrary to what I 
now utter. Those principles, Sir, compel me to disapprove of this 
measure; I cannot consent to see the system of agriculture changed; 
I cannot consent to see a man obliged to pay a premium against 
himself, It makes little difference whether the people pay more for 
the potatoes, or pay an additional tax for a bounty to produce 
them. But it is idle thus to think of lowering the price. If you 
wish to promote the comfort of the poor, raise as speedily as 

ible the price of labour, It is far too low, and must soon rise 
in spite of you. Though not young, I am not very old, and within 
my recollection the price of labour has been trebled. Effects will 
still follow causes, and it must soon advance much farther. Why 
then struggle against a necessity which no human power can con- 
troul, and no human ingenuity elude? Where will the storm fall? 
I allow it must at last fall somewhere, and I say it must fall upon 
the public creditor. A man lends 100/, to government, and gets 
three per cent. for it.. If the quartern-loaf is at sixpence, he gets 
one hundred and twenty loaves a-year, but now he gets only forty or 
fifty, and in a short time he may not get twenty. Thus, in the 
course of things, he may be altogether ruied. The poor will not 
ultimately sutter, for their wages will be increased in proportion, 
The landed interest will not suffer, for their rents will be increased 
in proportion, The revenue will not suffer, for in the same propor- 
tion the ability of the people to contribute will be increased, The 
mischief will only fall upen the holders of stock, and as they are not 
a very vumerous set of men, it will not be difficult to relieve them. 
These steps seem to be taken to prevent the monied interest from 
‘being alarmed. They certainly would be less willing to advance 
their money, but it is unfair thus to try to deceive them.” 


Whatever were Mr. Tooke’s qualifications for the task of le- 
islation, the clergy incapacitation act prevented them from bei 
displayed after the end of the session of the parliament into which 
he had been elected. With what dignity or usefulness that gen- 
tleman tile! up the remuining years of his life, we shall not pre- 
sume ‘o enquire, According to the sage historian of his life, 
whose book has been the apology for this article, his house con- 
tinued to be the school in which some of the disciples of reform 
were lastructed in political wisdom. His hospitality towards the 
latter eud of his hfe, his biographer believes, was confined to the 
diuners which he gave on Sundays to his political friends, and 
among these to the unfortunate Mr. Paul. For some time 
before his death, which happened on the 19th March 1812, Mr 
"Tooke had been in a declining state, and must consequently have 


had the prospect of the final change fully before his eyes, in 
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good time to bestow upon it the proper reflections. He is stated 
ain the book before us to have expressed his confidence in the 
existence of a supreme being, whose final purpose was the hap- 
piness of his creatures. 

Whether this was all, or his historian has out of delicacy for- 
borne to draw aside the curtain, and shew him to usin the last crisis 
of mortality, we cannot tell, Peradventure, even after the departure 
of his friends who surrounded his bed, a short pause was yet al- 
lowedhim, of which some beneficial use was made. In what reli- 
gious belief, or whether in any, he breathed his last we pretend not 
to know; we hear neither of prayers or sacraments ; and we find 
him desiring that no funeral ceremony might be read over his 
remains, which he had directed to be laid in a vault in his garden. 
A command, doubtless more honoured in the breach than it 
would have been in the observance. It is difficult to divine the 
reason for this rejection of the rites of our church, unless on the 
ground of unbelief in its doctrines. We will venture to say his 
soul could lose nothing by the ceremony; and the sceptic who 
denies not the possibility of what he doubts, must confess it to 
be dangerous at least, to withdraw from God, a service which, 
to speak humanly, has been once vested in him by the ordinances 
of holy men. 

Mr. Horne Tooke has not left behind him very voluminous 
proofs of his literary and intellectual attainments. Some very 
trifling productions, such as a contrasted sketch of the charac- 
ters of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, in which at the time when it 
was published, it suited the writer’s political connections to 
exalt the merit of Mr. Pitt; and a letter to a friend on the re- 
ported marriage of his royal highness the Prince of Wales, are 
scarcely worthy of being enumerated. In his character as a 
clergyman, he favoured the world with a sermon on friendship, 
the tendency of which is said to have been wholly political. 
This sermon was dedicated to Alderman ‘Townsend, dated Feb. 
21, 1769. We have never seen the production, but can readily 
believe his biographer when he pronounces it unequal to the 
sermons of either ‘Tillotson or Blair. 

But the great work of Mr. Tooke was his ETIEA TITEPOENTA, 
or Diversions of Purley, the first edition of which appeared in 
1786, being an expansion of the idea which he had first an- 
nounced to the worid as a discovery, in a letter written to Mr. 
Danning, in the year 1778, and published in the form of a pam- 
phlet. An enlarged edition was afterwards produced, and 
within a few years previous to his death, another volume made 
its appearance, under the title of a second part of the same 
work. 
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The fundamental hypothesis of Mr. Tooke’s theory, seems to 
be this—That the only necessary words or parts of speech are 
nouns and verbs, and that all others are only the substitutes of 
these under the proper title of abbreviations. In this manner all 
the undeclinable parts of speech, as adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions have come into existence. ‘These, and all those parts 
of speech usually called particles, only supply, by the common 
consent, into which mankind have gradually and imperceptibly 
fallen, the place and meaning of the proper constituents of lan- 
guage—the noun and the verb. Without these particles the lan- 
guage might move or be dragged like a sledge, but these are the 
wheels which enable it to move rapidly, and approach more 
nearly the quickness with which our thoughts are generated, 

Our passions and our necessities are always prompting us to 
shorten and condense the media of communication. ‘Thus, in 
the progress of refinement, we have continued to multiply these 
forms of speech, which, like what is called short-hand in writing, 
enable us to follow the course of the mind at a less distance, 
and with greater fidelity. All particles, therefore, according to 
Mr. Tooke, are only abridged forms of speech, and understood 
in their true expansion, are perfectly significant, ‘Thus ‘ if’ is 
merely averb. It is the imperative of the Gothic or Anglo-saxon 
word ya Turan, and in those languages as well as in the 
English formerly, this supposed conjunction was pronounced 
and written as the common imperative purely, rip Ing, gif. And 
accordingly our corrupted ‘ if’ has always the signification of the 
English imperative ‘ Give,’ and no other, and this is the proper 
resolution of the construction, Wherever the datum upon 
which any conclusion depends, is a sentence, the article ‘ that’ 
is understood, and may be inserted after 7f. “ How will the wea- 
ther dispose of you tomorrow? JF fair, it will send me abroad ; 
IF foul, it will keep me at home.” 

Here the datum is not “ Jf that,” but “ If, i. e. give fair wea- 


ther, or give foul.” But let the expression be, “ If it is fair 
weather,” or “ Jf it is foul weather,” and then the article ‘ that’ 


is understood, and may be inserted after ‘ Jf) as, If that it is 
fair weather, or, If that itis foul. And this, says Mr. Tooke, 
will be found to hold universally, not only with if, but with 
many other supposed conjunctions, such as, but that, unless that, 
though that, lest that, &c. (which are really verbs) put in this 
manner before the article that. An in the sense of if, is also 
a verb, it bemg nothing else but the imperative of the Anglo- 
saxon verb ‘ Xnan,’ which likewise means to give, or to grant. 

_ Inthe same manner unless is traced to the Saxon Onley, which 
is the imperative of the verb Onleyan, to dismiss. But, from 
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Be-uzan, the imperative of Beon-utan, to be out. And, from 
Fn-av, the imperative of Anan-ad, to accumulate. “ Not that 

mean,” says Mr. Tooke, “ that those words which are called 
conditional conjunctions are to be accounted for in all languages 
in the same manner as I have accounted for if and an. Nor, 
indeed, that they must all mean precisely as these two do, give 
and grant, but some word equivalent; such as be it, suppose, al- 
low, permit, suffer, &c., which meaning is to be sought for from 
the particular etymology of each respective language, not from 
some unnamed and unknown ‘ turns, stands, postures, Kc. of 
the mind, as Mr. Locke expresses it.’ In short, to put this 
matter out of doubt, [ mean to discard all supposed mystery, 
not only about these conditionals, but about all those words 
also which Mr. Harris and others distinguish from prepositions, 
and call conjunction of sentences. [ deny them to bea separate 
sort of words or part of speech by themselves; for they have not 
a separate manner of signifacation; although they are not devoid 
of signification. And the particular signification of each must 
be sought for amongst the other parts of speech by the help of 
the particular etymology of each respective language. 

“ By such means alone can we clear away the obscurity and 
errors in which grammarians and philosophers have been in- 
volved by the corruption of some common words, and the 
useful abbreviations of construction. And at the same time we 
shall get rid of that farrago of useless distinctions into conjunc- 
tive, abjunctive, subdisjunctive, copulative, negative, continua- 
tive, subcontinuative, positive, suppositive, adversative, condition- 
al, suspensive, illative, conductive, declarative, &c. Ke. Ke, 
which explain nothing.” 

We have given this passage from the work, because it will help 
very much to explain both the matter and the manner of the 
writer. Though we do not go to the length to which many of 
his contemporaries have gone, in admiration of the learning and 
philosophy of the treatise, we are very far from denying the 
ingenuity of some of the hypotheses, and the general utility of 
the work, especially when considered in the light of an assistant 
and guide to the lexicographer. Some remarks, however, we 
think, must necessarily force themselves upon the most candid 
mind, in the perusal of the Diversions of Purley. ‘The work is 
evidently destitute of that comprehensiveness of reasoning, that 
power of generalizing, and that philosophical arrangement, which 
usually accompany the march of original geniys, consolidating 
and perpetuating its discoveries and acquisitions. Few general 
observations on etymology, or the manner in which moral, and 
physical, accidents and associations, or national habits and pe- 
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culiarities of condition, brmg about its vague, collateral, and 
latent results and combinations; nothing of deduction from the 
principles of speech, or what the Greeks call soses2 ; nothing or 
next to nothing, on the mutability of letters, the interchange of 
sounds, the elliptical defalcations of sentences, or, in short, the 
silent though natural and necessary fluctuations of all languages, 
occur in either of the volumes under consideration, to connect 
the different hypotheses of the work into a system, or enable 
the reader from some fixed point or station to take in the whole 
of what the author has spread out before him. ‘The work 1s 
occupied only with details, in which one or two very good hits, 
if we may be excused the adoption of the term, having been 
made, the analogy is pursued with an undeniable spirit and 
success. But it really seems to us that the merit lay principally 
in the first idea, which, having been once started, the subsequent 
instances of its successful application displayed little more than 
a sort of mechanical labour. And according to the author’s own 
account, this labour was extended over all the most vigorous 
years of his existence. ' 

Mr. Tooke appears to have been so transported with the magnitude 
of his supposed discovery, and perhaps so elated with the eulogy of 
some of hisignoraut contemporaries, by whom he was at once exalt- 
ed tothe same class with Baconand Newton, as to keep no measures 
with those grammarians or philosophers to whom his theory had 
not presented itself. Mr. Locke is treated with very little ce- 
remony, the great and learned Bishop Lowih is taken from his 
— and the ill-fated author of Hermes is degraded from his 

iterary rank with every mark of contumely and scorn. We do 
not know that in all our acquaintance with authors and author- 
ship, we have ever observed the conceit of discovery and illu- 
mination carry the bloated feeling of self-importance and con- 
tempt of others, to a wilder excess. Having shewn, and we ad- 
mit, satisfactorily shewn, that what are called particles by the gram- 
marians, are nothing but abbreviations, and are, therefore, de- 
ducible to a significant origin, he is full of the most insolent 
contempt for those, and for Mr. Harris among others, who have 
treated them as separate parts of speech, and have bestowed 
upon them distinct appitilations in reference to their different 
offices in actual composition. But, surely, it is as absurd to 
find fault with the different names given to particles after they 
have assumed their different applicable forces in composition, 
as to censure the practice of giving different appellations to the 
same insect in its different stages of being, from the egg to the 
butterfly. But etymology is every thing with Mr. ‘Tooke. It is 
a nostrum by which every corruption im language is to be cured. 
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Tt is to furnish a test by which we are to try the propriety and 
legitimacy of ail our common modes of speech, and before we 
can be sure that we are expressing ourselves with purity, we 
must resolve the phrase into its Anglo-saxon elements. What is 
this but a retrograde motion towards barbarism itself ! 

We are far from undervaluing the usefulness of etymological 
researches. They supply the lexicographer with some of his 
best materials, But when, instead of assistances towards the 
exposition of language, they are proposed as the means of re- 


 stricting its compass of expression, and narrowing it to the rus- 


tic simplicity of an ignorant period, its proper application seems 
to be egregiously mistaken. Is it of such vast importance that 
the pedigree of every word should be ascertained? can no pre- 
scription settle the sense of a word? And if the common con- 
sent of centuries have affixed a meaning to a word, a meaning, 
too, absolutely necessary in the intellectual intercourse of so- 
ciety, must its title be still open to cavil by referring to the 
musty records of its barbarous origin ? 

This is really the madness of etymology, and Mr. Horne 
Tooke’s imagination inflamed by the vanity of discovery, seems 
to be completely possessed by it. Politics, morals, and meta- 
physics, are all brought under its magical power. On the sub- 
ject of the rights of man, we are first, according to him, to settle 
the derivative sense of the word right. And thus in a sup- 
posed discussion in the way of dialogue between himself and 
Sir Francis Burdett, we are told that right is no other than 
rect-um (regitum), the past participle of the Latin verb regere. 
Whence in Italian you have riifo, diritto, and dritto, in French 
droict, and their modern droit. In the same manner our English 
word just is the past participle of the word jubere. Sir Francis 
then asks “ What is law?” And he is told that in our ancient 
books it was written /augh, lagh, lage, and ley, being the past 
tense and past participle of Lag of the Gothic and Anglo-saxon 
verb AATGAN, lecgan, ponere, and that it means something 
laid down as a rule of conduct. Right, then, says Mr. ‘Tooke, is 
what is ordered and commanded ; at which proposition the gentle 
Sir Francis seems to take some alarm, as if right itself must in 
reality be that which etymology determined it to be; and if its 
sense, according to its etymology, should turn out to be that 
which is ordered, the dilemma m which he would be placed 
would be this, either to deny that the nature of the thing itself 
must depend upon its etymology, which would be treason 
against the grammatical dogmas of Mr. ‘Tooke, or to acquiesce 
in the obligation of obedience to what was ordered by the go- 
verning power. He is rescued from this embarrassment by his 
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sage instructor, who tells him, that though every thing which is 
ordered and commanded is right and just, aud ought to be 
obeyed; yet that as one thing may be ordered by the govern- 
ment, and another by the laws of God and human nature, it 1s 
for the individual to look for what is r7git in what is commanded 
by the higher, in opposition to that which is ordered by the 
meaner, authorities. And thus out of the etymology of the word 
right, he furnishes a practical lesson of polity, grounded upon 
what he calls the rights of man, and on which we have already 
delivered our sentiments. 

But according to this grammatical metaphysician, RIGHT 
is not more obsequious to the etymology of the word, than 
TRUTH, which mm the abstract sense in which we have been 
so long understanding it, he fairly etymologizes out of existence. 
Sir Francis, willing to take up with nothing that does not repose 
upon a good etymological foundation, puts this short question 
to the philosopher. What is truth? Upon which Mr. Tooke, 
after some pleasant allusions to the scriptures, in which we shall 
not follow Lim, beiakes himself to his oracle and expounds its 
etymology. “ Like the other words, true is also a past parti- 
ciple of the vb TRA MAN, Tneopan, contidere, to think, to 
believe firmly. ‘Lins past paruciple was anciently written trew, 
which is the re.ular past tense of trow. As the verbs to blow, 
to crow, to know, to throw, give us in the past tense blew, crew, 
knew, threw. | True, as we now write it, or trew, as it was fore 
merly written, means simply and merely, that which is trowed ; 
and, imstead of its being a rare commodity on earth, except only 
in words, there is nothing but truth in the world. That every 
man, in his communication with others, should speak that which 
he troweth, is of so great importance to mankind, that it ought 
not to surprize us, if we find the most extravagant and exagge- 
rated praises bestowed upon truth. But truth supposes man- 
kind: for whom and by whom alone the word is formed, and to 
whom only it is applicable. If no man, no truth. There is, 
therefore, no such thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth; 
unless mankind, such as they are at present, be also eternal, im- 
mutable, and everlasting. ‘Two persons may contradict each 
other, and yet both speak truth: for the truth of one person 
may be opposite to the truth of another. To speak truth may 
be a vice as well as a virtue: for there are many occasions where 
it ought not to be spoken.” 

We have heard it said that there is a seeming philosophy in 
this reasoning. ‘To us it seems nothing better than flat nonsense. 
Is there nothing then proceeding from God which may be called 
absolutely true? 1s there nothing which may be called abso- 
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lutely ¢rue in the necessary relations of ideas? Nothing immutably 
true in the properties of figures? Nothing in science, nothing in 
feeling, nothing in the consequences of actions, nothing im rea- 
son, nothing in revelation true, because the word truth is derived 
from an Anglo-saxon word, which means only a confident belief 
or persuasion ? 

After this specimen of Mr. Tooke’s powers of philosophical 
investigation and close thinking, we confess we are not sorry 
that he did not find time to execute his threat of applying “ his 
system of language,” as he hinted to his docile pupil he had 
thoughts of doing, “to all the different systems of metaphysical 
(i. e. verbal) importance.” We certainly should not have been 
among the é& puso, but have endured the chagrin of seeing all 
our contemporaries outstrip us im the recondite mysteries of the 
new science, content to bring up the rear of the great intellec- 
tual march, and to remain the least endowed among the votaries 
of science. 

But we would not be suspected of dealing harshly with Mr. 
Tooke. We certainly are among those who appreciate his labours 
highly for the sake of the valuable lights which he has occasionally 
thrown upon a very abstruse and difficult subject ; we wishjwe 
could forget the use which he has made of a grammatical trea- 
tise as a vehicle for his angry passions, and his inveterate hostility 
towards the government of his country, and the dispensers of its 
laws. We can more easily forget his lofty appreciation of his 
own merit, and his disdain of his great predecessors in the same 
department of literature. His strong prejudices in favour of the 
parent language of his country, if they provoke a smile, it ought 
surely to be a smile bordering upon approbation. It is rather 
pleasant to observe the precipitance with which he decides, from 
the frequency of similar words in the Saxon and Latin languages, 
that the founders of the Roman state were from the north of 
Europe instead of the north of Asia, not reflecting that those 
who served as mercenaries in the Roman armies, and learned 
their religion from Romish priests, must have been tenacious, 
indeed, of the purity of their native tongue to have abstained from 
engrafting Roman words into their barbarous dialect. 

We shall not easily find in any author more sensible observa- 
tions on the advantages of abbreviations in general, and of the 
defective manner in which they have been adopted into our own 
language. “ A short, close, and compact method of speech,” 
says Mr. Tooke, “ answers the purpose of a map upon a reduced 
scale: it assists greatly the comprehension of our understanding : 
and in general reasoning frequently enables us, at one glance, to 
take in very numerous and distant relations and conclusions, 
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which would otherwise totally escape us. Our ancient tongue, 
he observes, was very destitute of abbreviations in the manner of 
signification of words; and our early authors being pressed by 
the defect, endeavoured to remedy it. They perceived that 
other languages were possessed of the abbreviations of which 
they were in want: they did not stop to consider the nature and 
origin of them, and the manner of their adoption: they did not 
give themselves the trouble of investigating the contrivance which 
was the parent of them, in order to proceed in the same manner 
with their own language, and by similar methods to procure for 
it similar conveniences: but they took a much shorter course : 
they seized the terms themselves, and engrafted them on the dis- 
cordant stocks of a heterogeneous dialect. The consequence 
has been, that our roots belong to one language, while our de- 
rivatives are taken from another; that the defects of our tongue 
have been supplied at the expence of its uniformity ; and that 
our dialect is a medley rather than a language.” We should 
have been heartily glad to have found the good sense and dis- 
criminative observation by which the above passage is distin- 
guished, extending its character over the whole work, but alas! 
his stermy politics are perpetually disturbing the peaceful region 
of literature, and frightening his muse out of her senses. We 
may add too, that what portion of good sense his politics left 
him, was further abridged by his petulant vanity. 

Our readers, we trust, will pardon us for thus introducing a 
criticism of the diversions of Purley in a review of a biographi- 
cal sketch of the author’s public life; but as the production of 
that work was by far the most important act of his life, and is 
that exertion of his powers by which alone he will probably be 
known to posterity, we thought it due to the public, and to those 
principles and objects which gave existence to the British 
Review, to offer our opinion candidly and unreservedly on its 
merits. 

But we cannot yet forsake the subject till we have bestowed 
a few observations on the credit which has been given to it for 
the perfect novelty of its theory. As a discovery it has usually 
been classed with the invention of the mariner’s compass, the 
art of printing, or the circulation of the blood. Now, although 
we are very ready to acknowledge that the system has been 
enlarged, illustrated, and improved in the hands of this 
grammarian; yet we think that the merit of the first disco- 
very can by no means be allowed him without doing great in- 
justice to others. That language was originally composed only 


of nouns and verbs, and that these were the only necessary parts 


of speech, is an opinion of very ancient date. ‘Towards the end 
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of the Platonicw Questiones of Plutarch, the same opinion is 
maintained and illustrated with great correctness and el 

of expression. The same remark will be found both im G. J. 
Vossius and in Professor Schultens. (See Schultens, sect. 5, and 
G. J. Vossius de arte Gramm. lib. 3, cap. 1.) The instance 
which first origmated the whole scheme in the mind of Mr. 
Tooke, appears to have been the palpable and beautiful etymo- 
logy of our word if, which we have seen is derived from the An- 
glo-Saxon verb signifying to give. Now both Skinner and Junius 
give us the same etymology, as Mr. Tooke is himself forced to 
acknowledge. Thus Skinner: “ If (in agro Linc gif) ab A.S. 
Gir si hoc a verbo Gipan dare. q. d. dato.” How near also 
Skinner was to a similar mode in deriving unless and but, may 
be seen under those respective words in his glossary. 

Mr. Tooke has no greater claim to originality in respect to 

his treatment of adjectives, which he considers as nothing but 
inflections of nouns and verbs, and therefore denies them any 
place among the parts of speech, or the essential constituents 
of language. What are usually called adjectives and participles, 
are only verbs or nouns with adjective terminations. We shall 
tind in Wallis the same position expressed nearly in the same 
terms. “ Adjectivum respectivum nihil aliud est quam ipsa 
vox substantiva adjective posita.” And again, “ Quodlibet 
substantivum adjective positum degenerat in adjectivum.” We 
do not, however, dispute the merit of Mr. Tooke in the appli- 
cation of this principle of exposition to our own language, and 
in the great propriety and pertinence of his remarks upon the 
— of adopting the adjectives and participles of other 
anguages, where these abreviations have been found ready to 
our hands ,instead of abbreviating our own vernacular words, in 
imitation of what had been done in foreign dialects. Thus he 
says, while boy, man, woman, mind, birth, life, &c. are our 
own words, the adjectives are of foreign origin, as infantine, 
puerile, virile, human, female, feminine, mental, natal, 
vital, &e. 

That the particles are only elliptical abbreviations, or the 
fragments and vestiges of other words and phrases, and parti- 
cularly corrupted from verbs, and, therefore, to be regarded as 
having a basis of meaning, is a discovery of the most interest- 
ing and beautiful kind; but the merit of it does not rest with 
Mr. Tooke. Hoogeveen, in his prefatory discourse on the 
doctrine of the Greek particles, expresses himself in substance 
as follows: “ That the origin of the Greek, as well as that of 
other languages, was at first entirely simple, nature herself 
leads us to suppose; and the probability is. that the first 
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ovomateles framed words. to express things and actions alone, 
without particles; which, however great their power of affect- 
ing sentences in various ways, yet are not to be considered as 
absolutely necessary. ‘This priority of verbs and nouns being 
admitted, we easily come at the origin of particles. Those 
nouns and verbs which the most ancient people introduced in a 
regular construction at full length in their discourses, succeed- 
ing ages, for the sake of brevity, have inserted in a mutilated 
state, leaving them in part to be understood, and: retaining only 
the vestiges and traces of the words and sentences themselves. 
So that in truth, particles were originally nothing but nouns and 
verbs, for example—Zwnxgares egidocoper. TlAarwy 
eypavev. Here we have two sentences opposed to each other, 
and the opposition is clear. But if it were thought necessary 
to express the opposition, the manner of doing it would have 
been thus: Ywxpares @AAO OF 
With the words or the 
seatence is rendered full and complete, and in this manner, no 
doubt, the remotest ages expressed themselves. Those who 
followed, omitted Asgw for the sake of brevity, and retained 
aAAa, which word alone came thus to signify an opposition be- 
tween the sentences, and the place of its accent being changed, 
was converted into a particle. 

Instances of the full form of expression will be found in 
many of the ancients, and in some not very ancient writers who 


were not particularly studious of brevity. Thus in Hom. IL 
l. 2, v. 261. 


"AAAo de Epew, ov or ory. 

So in Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 1. 8, p. 211, where the 
speaker in passing to a different point, Kas dAdo de coi ec. 

Thus also the particle Ei, if, the same writer derives from the 
third person of the verbs ew and sus. From gw, when the sense 
is ailioAoyixy, shewing the procedure of the consequence from 
the premisses in the process of the argument, as «i “AvOgwaos 
yiyove Svyros 25+; but when it is to be understood in the 
way of argumentative interrogation, it seems rather deducible 
from sis sum, and then it must be understood as implying the 
same thing as és ws in the Dutch and English vernacular 
phrase “is het zoo,” “ is itso,” or the Latin dato. 

A similar account is given by Hoogeveen of many of the 
other particles, and though he may be, and we believe is, often 
wrong, and ‘trifling in his conjectures, yet whether right. or 
wrong, the principle of the etymology is the same. 


The real truth is, that Mr. Horne Tooke is entitled to the 
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praise of considerable ingenuity in the application of a wel/- 
Anown theory, and this ts all. But it is equally true that he was 
not above accepting from those by whom he was surrounded, 
and who, for the most part, were much inferior to himself in 
knowledge, the character of the inventor of a perfectly new 
philosophy in grammar, superseding and annihilating all former 
systems. This exalted station in the intellectual world he 
certainly arrogates to himself in many parts of his work, and 
his vanity has been fed by the ignorant wonder of those who 
have never studied grammar, but in the Diversions of Purley. 
Flatulent with the fumes of this hyperbolical praise, he begins 
at last to assume the style of an oracle, and not content with 
carrying through the work the air of a great exposer of pre- 
scriptive errors, and a revealer of new truths to mankind, the 
hierophant suddenly and abruptly concludes his work with a sort 
of mysterious bint to his disciples, that all which they had 
hitherto heard was only the prelude to some grand explosive 
discoveries which would at once blow up all the systems of logic 
and metaphysics by which the world had been erossly deluded. 
in what may have been the expectation of Sir Francis and 
his other disciples, we do not pretend to know, but, for our- 
selves, we cannot but suspect that the true reason of Mr. 
‘Tooke’s denying all further communication to his pupil, either 
respecting the nature of the verb, or the wonderful things he 
professed to have im reserve, was, that he had come to a “dead 
stand, and had, in good truth, nothing more to communicate. 
Of the private character and qualities of the late Mr. ‘Tooke 
we have forborn to say much, for the reasons given in the 
beginning of this article. We have never sat at any of his 
Sunday dinner s, or witnessed the style of his manners and be- 
haviour. We have heard that his temper, if not mild, was cool, 
and that all that was done by him, whether good or bad, was 
considerately doue ; that in strength of nerve no man was his 
superior, and we have seen that, in his steady adherence to his 
purpose, all his words and actions proclaimed his con- 
sistency and courage. No moral or physical evils (and he 
seems to have had a share of both) were capable, ac- 
cording to report, of making any impression upon this character- 
istic fortitude; and, what is much to the honour of his philosophy, 
amidst the sutfer ings of his latter years, his friends appear to have 
found in him neither the querulousness ‘of disease, nor the morose- 
ness of age. We have heard him praised for his hospitality to 
his friends, and his wit is said to have run sparkling and clear to 
the very dregs. We have understood that in conversation he was 
instructive, fluent, and full of anecdote, but at the same time 
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lax, disputatious, and dictatorial, and too ready to sacrifice the most 
important questions to the vanity of paradox. Of his general 
intellectual powers too much has been said. His mind seemed 
to have been deficieat in compass and comprehension, as much 
as it excelled in subtlety, force, and penetration. Subtlety and 
force in conversation frequently stand for merit of a higher kind. 
But the Diversions of Purley have shewn him in his true light, 
as aman made for minute investigation, for single efforts, and for 
desultory research, but wanting in that vigorous intensity of 
thought which is necessary to the thorough prosecution of a 
complicated theme, from its first principles to its distant analo- 
gies; and in that philosophical taste which, disposing the parts of 
a subject in their natural order, facilitates the intelligence of 
the reader, and dismisses him permanently impressed. 

His social hours were chiefly passed among men of abilities 
inferior, but of sentiments correspondent, to his own, and among 
whom, as hecould not meet with much opposition, it is probable he 
displayed no want of complacency. But to those from whom 
he differed, either in literature or politics, he was not, as we have 
seen, remarkable for his forbearance or charity. Against dignities 
and authorities, and against all those situations of honour and 
trust, to which good men for the sake of society pay a cheerful 
reverence, his life was one unceasing warfare. ‘This we have 
heard sometimes imputed to the provocations of perpetual failure 
in his attempts to raise himself to an eminence on a level with his 
talents, and we are ready to admit this excuse as far as envy 
can be an excuse for acrimony, or disappointment for revenge. 
It may be, as we have found it suggested in a delineation of the 
character of Mr. ‘Tooke lately in our hands, that had he ob- 
tamed a situation in which his great talents had found their 
proper scope and exercise, that disposition and conduct which, 
under the exasperations of disappointment, were dangerous 
to the peace of society, would have been the source of blessings 
to the nation. We will not contradict this charitable surmise, but 
we must be permitted to say that we can never regret, that the 
man on whom disappointment operated in the manner supposed, 
was never tried in a situation of power, or trusted with the 
accomplishment of his wishes. 
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Arr. Elements of Chemical Philosophy. By Sir Humphry 
Davy, LL.D. Secretary to the Royal Society. Part L. v. 1. 
Johnson, St. Paul’s Church-yard. Price 18s. 


WE opened this work with great expectation; we have not been 
disappointed. Itis the work of a man whose discoveries have 
formed an era in chemistry,—who has studied the science not 
merely in books, but in the operations of the laboratory, and 
in the phenomena of nature ; and who has been for many years 
accustomed to deliver popular illustrations of it. No person 
has better qualifications for a work upon the elements of chemical 
philosophy; and we bestow no mean praise when we say, that 
we think he has executed the task in a manner worthy of himself. 

The materials, and the arrangement of the materials, are 
equally new. Respectang the former we shall speak last, as 
we have most to say upon it. ‘The arrangement is simple and 
clear, and the parts well connected. An elegant, learned, and 
concise history of chemistry forms the mtroduction. It is the 
first which has appeared, that is not a copy of Bergmann’s. Sir 
H. Davy has not, like the Swedish chemist, gone into remote 
antiquity in search of the origin of chemistry;—to Cain and 
‘Tubal-cain,—but has shewn that chemistry was not even known 
to the Greeks; that it’s birth-place was the furnace of the al- 
chemist, and that its native country was Arabia. He has brought 
down his historical sketch to the present time, and thus traced 
the progress of chemistry from an art to a science. The pre- 
sent volume constitutes only the first part of the whole work, 
but it is all that has yet appeared. The subjects treated are,“ the 
laws of chemical changes; and the undecompounded bodies, with 
their primary combinations.” ‘The first division of the work relates 
to the powers of matter in general; the second, to radiant or 
ethereal matter, as heat, light, electricity, and magnetism; the 
third, to empyreal undecompounded substances, viz. oxygen 
and chlorine, and their combinations with each other; the 
fourth, to the undecompounded inflammable substances not 
metallic, and their combmations with the preceding bodies and 
with each other ; the fifth, to the metals and their primary com- 
binations; the sixth, to substances the nature of which is 
not fully known, and the seventh and last, to the analogies be- 
tween the undecompounded substances, speculations respect- 
ing their nature, and the relations of their compounds. This 
arrangement in the present state of our knowledge is excellent 
particularly as it separates the certain from the doubtful, the 
known from the unknown, the established truths of science and 
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generalizations of facts, from speculative views and analogical 
reasonings. 

It is not our intention to enter into a minute analysis of this 
work, but to consider the striking features which give it charac- 
ter, and the new and general doctrines which it contains. 

When we compare what chemistry is at present with what it 
was fifty years ago, we are filled with astonishment. ‘The 
German philosophy was then the fashion of the times, and the 
German school was at the height of its glory. A few sub- 
stances only were known, and those very vaguely; the number 
of the ancient metals was indeed somewhat enlarged, but the 
chemists of those days had not learnt to distinguish the differ- 
ent kinds of earths, and they were not at all acquainted with 
the different kinds of gasses. They called all the airs they met 
with factitious airs, and conceived them-to be all merely differ- 
ent modifications of the air of the atmosphere. Statics had not 
been brought into the laboratory. The great agent was fire: 
and the “ philosophers by fire” let the gasses or spirits, as they 
were called, escape in their experiments, and rejected the fixed 
residue, the “ caput mortuum”’ as useless. By means of a few 
elements borrowed jointly from the Greeks and the alchemists, 
with the assistance of their main spring phlogiston, they were 
able to explain in a manner satisfactory to themselves all the 
changes in art, and all the grand operations in nature,—and they 
were contented. Such nearly was the state of the science when 
Dr. Black discovered the existence of carbonic acid gas; a dis- 
covery which may be truly said to have given wings to chemis- 
try. It at once demonstrated that prevalent opinion to be er- 
roneous which supposed the existence of only one species of 
elastic fluid, and rendered it more than probable, that what had 
heen neglected under the title of factitious airs, were distinct 
and peculiar gasses. The light which from this one discovery 
burst upon all departments of chemistry, roused the zeal of 
enquirers in this country to the investigation of gaseous bodies, 
and their labours were rewarded with the most brilliant success. 
Cavendish, by the discovery of hydrogene, and of the composition 
of water and nitric acid, and Priestley, by the discovery of 
nitrous gas, nitrous oxide, and the composition of the atmo- 
sphere, obtamed, as it were, the keys of nature’s laboratory. 
Black, Cavendish, Priestley, were the founders of pneumatic- 
chemistry, and may with propriety even be called the founders of 
the science of chemistry; inasmuch as these active investigators, 
and preeminently among them Mr. Cavendish, first introduced 
weights and measures, and applied them for the establishment 
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of chemical truth. The developement of the doctrines of latent 
heat by Black, the analytic labours of Scheele and Bergmann, 
and the generalization of facts by Lavoisier, constituted the first 
stage of modern chemistry. 

Let us pause a moment to consider the character of the last- 
mentioned philosopher, who formed a party and a school, and 
leit a proud name behind him in this department of science. The 
merit of Lavoisier was that of a sound logician, not of a discoverer. 
He was stronzly impressed with the importance of keepmg the 
imagination under the discipline of experiment; that nothing 
must be taken for granted, nothing admitted to exist that is not 
made evident to the senses; that occult causes, and unknown, 
bodies, and all the remains of scholastic trifling and alchemical 
mysticism should be banished from the new philosophy; that 
truth was to be reached by the road of induction, and that scien- 
tific principles must be acquired irom the comparison and expan- 
sion of individual facts. ‘t’o make one proposition of the whole, 
that all bodies are to be considered as simple substances, which 
have not yet been decompounded. ‘The detective part of his 
great design was ihe French nomenclature, which, though ad- 
nurably adapted to a perfect science, was not at all suited to one 
in its jufancy. It was a tight garment that did not admit of 
enlargement, well fitted to the man, but very unfavourable to the 
erowing child. 

After the discovery of the Leyden phial, in 1746, electricity 
became a subject both of popular and scientific attention. 
it was next to a miracle that an invisible power of such an ex- 
traordinary nature, as to be capable of melting the hardest me- 
tals, produemg all the phenomena of fight and fire, and destroy- 
ing even animal life itself, should be coutinable in a glass vessel, 
and subject to be arrested in its progress by silk. Neither was 
the mterest in electricity diminished by the labours of Frank- 
lin, who identified it with the lightning of heaven, and by the 
simt; lest means, by a school-boy’s kite, realised the fable of 
antiquity respecting the Promethean theft. In the progress 
of exquiry, fresh wouders were added to electricity. ‘The 
lightniug of the thunder-storm was found to be wielded by 
some of the inhabitants of the deep: the gymnotus, the silurus, 
the torpedo, were proved to be armed with this power, and 
capable of voluntarily employing it as a weapon of attack or 
defence. But still electricity was unconnected with chemistry, 
and remained an insulated scicnce, being analogous to nothing 
but maguetism. 

in 1800, the first step was taken to connect the two sciences 
by the great discovery of the pile of Volta. ‘This instrument, 
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whilst in action, might be compared with an mexhaustible 
Leyden phial, always capable of giving shocks, of producing 
the phenonena of heat and light, and of operating various che- 
mical changes of an extraordinary kind. It decomposed water 
and acids, and metallic salts, and, what is very remarkable, the 
separated elements of water were not evolved together, but main- 
tamed their distinct places; the hydrogene at the part determined 
to be the negative extremity, and the oxygene at the positive 
end. The power, too, was found identical with common elec- 
tricity, differing merely in degree, not in kind, and just the 
same as that possessed by the torpedo. Like common electri- 
city, it gave the shock, produced heat and light, melted metals, 
and passed imperceptibly over their surfaces; was stopped by 
glass, silk, and similar substances, and might be transterred to 
a glass jar, and there confined. We need not state that com- 
mon electricity was found capable of producing similar chemi- 
cal changes. 

To no one is Voltaic electricity so much indebied as to Sir 
II, Davy for the discovery of its principles of action, and for the 
application of it, as an instrument of research to chemical ana- 
lysis. He detected the errors of Pacchioni and Sylvester, who 
had asserted that, by the operation of electricity, muriatic acid 
and fixed alkali were formed on the decomposition of water; and 
he exploded their notions, that the muriatic, oxymuriatic, and nitric 
acids, as well as the volatile and fixed alkalies were all of simi- 
lar origin, and merely different oxides of hydrogene. He proved 
that the alkalies and acids they had supposed to be generated, 
were previously existing in the substances employed m the ex- 
periments, and only produced. He proved, at the same time, 
that the decomposing powers of the Voltaic battery are so 
energetic, that the firmest rocks, the hardest minerals, and 
most vehement chemical affinities, are incapable of resisting 
them, and that the smallest quantities are within the scope of 
its power. He thus drew out from rocks and salts, from 
animal and vegetable substances, their constituent parts, and 
detected some of their minutest ingredients. He determined 
various laws respecting electrical action and chemical decom- 
position ; as, that inflammable and metallic substances, that 
earths, alkalies, and metallic oxides, are attracted by the nega- 
tive extremity or pole of the battery, being themselves positive; 
that oxygene, chlorine, and acids, are attracted by the posi- 
tive pole, because they themselves are negative; that chemical 
attractions are put to rest or destroyed by superior electrical 
attractions; and that bodies may be transferred, without inter- 
ruption, from one pole to another even through fluids, having natu- 
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vally a strong chemical attraction for them. These views, 
which first appeared in his publications in the Philosophical 
Transactions, areagam deve'oped and illustrated im bis “ Ele- 
ments of Chemical Philosophy,” together with the theory of the 
action of the Voltaic battery. Which action he does not at- 
tribute primarily to chemical changes, but to the contact of the 
different metals and fluids. 

The more clearly to convey a notion of his theory, we shall have 
recourse, ashe has done, to the common electrical machine. When 
a body that 1s a non-conductor is brought into the neighbourhood 
of the prime conductor, it acquires two electrical states, or “ pola- 
rities,” as our author expresses it: the negative one 1s that nearest 
the positive conductor; the positive one is that most remote. The 
same occurs in respect to the Voltaic battery, when pieces of 
steel wire are placed in water; connected with a powerful com- 
bination, they separately acquire polarities, as if they were in- 
fluenced by a powerful magnet; they arrange themselves with 
their postive poles farthest from the positive pole of the battery, 
and the negative nearest, and they acquire similar powers of che- 
mical decomposition. ‘These facts are readily applicable to the 
action of the battery. ‘The battery does not differ from the 
electrified wires, but in having within itself the source of its own 
electricity, instead of possessing a borrowed power. Each pair 
of metals is analogous to one wire; one of the pair is positive, 
the other negative. Sir H. Davy supposes the water to be ca- 
pable of becoming electrically polar, and one part of it, viz. that 
extremity of a particle which is nearest the positive metal ac- 
quires negative polarity, and the other part, m consequence, 
acquires positive polarity; while the different series of metals 
so influence each other, that the power of the whole combination 
increases with the number and surface of the plates. 

Though electrical action is not primarily dependent on che- 
mical changes, as the early enquirers imagined, yet are they 
intimately connected, as appears from the impossibility of 
preserving a permanent action of the battery without the 
assistance of chemical agents, and from the circumstance that 
those substances excite the battery most powerfully, which act on 
the metals most rapidly. The explanation offered by Sir H. 
Davy is, that the tendency of electrical action is to return to its 
equilibrium; and that the tendency of chemical action is to de- 
stroy this equilibrium. ‘Thus, when a communication is made 
between the negative and positive cylinders of a common elec- 
trical machine, there is an immediate rest or cessation of all 
action; and in a similar way the Voltaic battery would cease to 
act when its extremities are joined, were it not for the chemical 
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changes taking place : oxygene and chlorine, and acids themselves 
negative bodies, are attracted by the positive metallic surfaces, 
and hydrogene and alkalies themselves positive, are attracted by 
the negative metallic surfaces ; those individuals capable of enter- 
ing into combination with the metals, unite with them, and the 
electrical equilibrium is momentarily restored; but the com- 
hinations formed being soluble im the water, are removed from 
the metals; and the gasses evolved being thus disengaged, the 
equilibrium of electricity is again disturbed, and the electrical 
action continued. 7 

Our author in a satisfactory manner accounts for the fact, 
that the action of a battery on imperfect conductors, such as 
water, the human body, and similar substances, increases with the 
number of plates; whilst its action on perfect conductors increases 
with the size of the plates. Those imperfect conductors, it 1s said, 
can only discharge a very minute quantity of electricity, probably 
not more than the smallest battery possesses ; therefore, they are 
only affected by a difference of intensity, and the greater the in- 
tensity of the electricity is, the more they are affected; but the 
intensity or the energy of the electrical polarities is independent 
of quantity of surface, and is proportionable only to the number 
of pairs of plates. On the other hand, the perfectly conducting 
metals are capable of discharging large quantities of electricity, 
consequently they are affected by the quantity ; and as the quan- 
tity is proportionable to the surface, the effect of a battery on 
perfect conductors will be proportionate to the surface. These 
important principles Sir H. Davy has explained at length in his 
Klements, and proved and illustrated the hypothesis by a series of 
happy experiments. Hehas endeavoured to determine the exact 
ratio in which the intensity of the battery and the quantity of elec- 
tricity merease with the number of similar plates, and also the ra- 
tio of increase of quantity with the increased size of the plates. 
And from experiments apparently admitting of much accuracy, he 
concludes, that the intensity of the battery is as the square of the 
number ;—that the quantity of electricity is as the number of 
equal plates ;—but that the quantity or power of acting on perfect 
conductors is in a very high ratio with the increased surface, 
probably higher than even the square. 

Sir H. Davy observes, that “ electrical effects are exhibited 
by the same bodies when acting in masses, which produce che- 
mical phenomena when acting by their particles ; it is not there- 
fore improbable, that the primary cause of both may be the 
same, and that the same arrangements of matter, or the same at- 
tractive powers, which place bodies in the relations of positive 
nnd negative, i.e. which render them attractive of each othe: 
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electrically, and capable of communicating attractive powers to 
other matter, may likewise render their particles attractive, and 
enable them to combine when they have full freedom of mo- 
tion.” ‘This ingenious speculation, which the author justly com- 
plains has been “attacked and misrepresented by those who did 
not understand his views, has good analogies in its favour. Heat 
and light are the common effects of strong electrical and che- 
se action. ‘Those bodies, which in masses most powerfully 
excite each other electrically by contact, when their particles 
have freedom of motion, most readily combine chemically, as the 
acids and alkalies; the metals and sulphur :—and when the na- 
tural electrical state of a body is artificially exalted, its chemical 
attraction also is exalted, and when the former is destroyed, the 
latter too is no longer exerted. No finer illustration can be 
given of these truths than the effects attending the action of the 
Voltaic battery. 

Sir H. Davy has used this instrument with the greatest suc- 
cess, and by opposing the superior electrical attractions to the 
natural chemical ones, he has penetrated into the composition 
of various bodies, that had long baffled all research. By 
the same methods, from the fixed alkalies which are well 
known to be corrosive, dull, and very soluble substances, 
he has extracted bodies of metallic lustre, exhibiting thé co- 
lour and splendour of silver, and like metals, perfect conductors 
of heat and electricity. ‘They are, nevertheless, the lightest bodies 
in nature, and the most inflammable substances ‘kuown: the 
basis of potash takes fire on water and ice, and both of them 
decompose all bodies known to contain oxygene; so that no little 
ingenuity of contrivance was necessary to preserve them, and 
prevent their returp to their origmal state by the absorption of 
oxygene. ‘The discoverer of these bases of the fixed alkalies 
considers them as metals, and has accordingly called them pot- 
assium and sodium. But his views and his names, though now 
generally adopted, have met with some weak opposition from 
those on whom the extraordmary teatures of the new bodies 
made the deepest impression—namely, their lightness and inflam- 
mability connected with their alkalme origin. We must ac- 
knowledge, that his reasons for this classification appear to us 
perfectly conclusive. It is founded on obvious analogies of the 
most decisive character. Were minute differences to be taken 
luto account, there would be as many classes of bodies as there 
are now individuals, ‘The principle of scientific arrangement, is 
to go from the more general or common properties to those 
which are less common and particular, and thus kingdoms, 
classes, orders, &c. are arrived at. ‘To determine the propriety 
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of Sir H. Davy’s classification, we must enquire what are the cha- 
racters essentially constituting the class of metals. Certainly 
those are not the properties to seize in making a classification, 
which are constantly varying, and are different in almost every in- 
dividual, as colour and specific gravity ; but those which uniformly 
exhibit themselves in all metals, as opacity, the metallic lustre, 
the power of freely conducting electricity and caloric, and the 
wer of forming chemical combinations with certain substances. 

Tf these latter are considered essential characters to the exclusion 
of the former, as we do not hesitate in asserting that they should 
be, no doubt will remain respecting the metallic nature of the 
bases of the fixed alkalies : and there is no less propriety, we con- 
ceive, in the names given by Sir H. Davy to these bodies, than in 
the places he has assigned them. Aware of the evils of the French 
nomenclature, founded upon hypothetical views, he has purposely 
avoided names connected with theory, and has chosen such as 
may remain unchanged during the perpetual fluctuation of sys- 
tems. ‘This being the case, we cannot but reprobate the vain 
spirit of innovation, that invents names without discovering 
things; and makes distinctions where there are no real differ- 
ences. ‘Thus, in France, some chemists, in pursuance of their 
particular views, have thought proper to call the bases of the 
alkalies metalloids instead of metals, and what is more to be 
wondered at, these terms have constantly been imported into use 
by some in our own country. Names to the true philosopher, 
who looks and examines beyond names, signify but little, 
but, to the superficial mquirers, who are satisfied with their 
acquisition, they are of great importance. And those given 
by discoverers should be held as sacred as the names given by 
parents to their children, not to be trifled with and altered at 


every one’s capricious taste, but only to be changed when called 
for by absolute necessity. 


A rapid and brilliant course of discovery was the consequence 
of the decomposition of the fixed alkalies, and the further ap- 
plication of the Voltaic battery to chemical analysis. The 
alkaline earths had long been suspected to contain metallic 
matter, and this suspicion was verified by Sir H. Davy, who 
by various ingenious devices separated their bases from oxy- 
gene, and examined them sufficiently to ascertain their metallic 
nature and some of their physical qualities, and shewed that 
they approached the common metals in density and fixedness in 
the fire, though they greatly exceeded them in their affinity for 
oxygene. The decomposition of the common earths, and the de- 
monstration of the metallic nature of their bases soon followed ; 
but his experiments were not so satisfactory on this subject as 
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on those we have just mentioned, and much remains to be done 
to make us acquainted with the character of these new metals, 
The speculations arising from these discoveries are very cu- 
rious, and promise to throw much light upon various sub- 
jects hitherto but little understood. They do not concern the 
surface of our globe, as much as the hidden depths and inex- 
plorable heights. 

There are two kinds of phenomena equally mysterious and 
wonderful, viz. volcanoes and meteoric stones. Earthquakes 
and volcanoes have long been the admiration of philosophers 
and the terror of the vulgar. 

Various attempts in all ages have been made to explain their 
origin, and all the causes hitherto assigned have been equally in- 
adequate. ‘The very resistance of meteoric stones has only lately 
become credible, but no sooner was it believed, than their forma- 
tion was attempted to be explained: some supposed them to be 
particles from the moon, sent to our earth by the projectile force of 
volcanoes; others imagined that they were formed in the higher 
regions of our atmosphere ; and the idea that they were the frag- 
ments of broken planets had its supporters. 

The inquisitive mind of man will be for ever speculating on the 
unknown, and endeavouring to reconcile it with the known, For 
the explanation of volcanoes, the very inflammable metals of the 
alkalies and earths appear far better adapted, than any of the ima- 
ginary causes yet assigned. Nothing is required, but to suppose 
these bodies existing in the bowels of the earth. ‘They would be 
inflamed by the influx of water, and such an inflammation may well 
be thought to produce the phenomena of earthquakes and volca- 
noes. And this supposition is equally consistent with the pro- 
ducts of volcanoes and the mean density of the earth. Ascend- 
ing to the higher regions and to meteoric stones, these may be 
considered as coming into our atmosphere composed of the 
metals of those earths which they are found to contain; and thus, 
though their origin is left undetermined, their ignited state, their 
fused surface, and some other appearances connected with them 
may be explained. 

These discoveries of Sir H. Davy, while they offer explanation 
of the destructive and terrible im nature, are also calculated to 
disclose the manner in which the harmony and order of the uni- 
verse are preserved. Chemical changes are constantly gomg on 
in our rocks and mountains, tending to the ruin of the high lands, 
the filling up of vallies, and the overflowing of seas; but under- 
neath, in the tranquil bosom of the earth, electrical changes 
produced by means of vast natural combinations of different strata. 
and different fluids, may be in action, and as powerfully renovat- 
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ing below as the chemical changes are degrading above, and as 


rapidly preparing new continents as they are wasting the old. We 
have glanced at these hypothetical views, not becauise they are 
diet upon in Sir H. Davy’s work, who is too judicious to mmgle 
them with the established truths of science, but on account of their 
probable connection with his discoveries, and the grandeur of the 
speculations they suggest. 

Other substances besides those already mentioned have ex- 
perienced the power of the Voltaic battery, and that of the alka- 
line metals. Berzelius and Pontin, two celebrated Swedish che- 
mists, effected the amalgamation of ammonia, 2s it has been called, 
by the Voltaic instrument. This is an extraordinary experiment, 
and one of the greatest chemical wonders of the 19th century, 
already so prolific im wonders. When a globule of mercury 
moistened with liquid ammonia is negatively electrified by 
the battery, it greatly increases in volume, and acquires a 
butyraceous consistence and a crystalline texture. As soon as 
it is separated from the battery, its decomposition commences, 
as if ithad no independent existence ; hydrogene and ammonia 
are evolved, and the mercury returns to its former state. ‘he dif- 
ferent opinions which have appeared respecting this amalgam are 
noticed in the last division of the Elements, where its nature is 
ably discussed. From analogy it was inferred to consist of mer- 
cury and the metal of ammonia; and from direct experiments it 
was concluded to be a compound of mercury and hydrogene with 
nitrogene. ‘The latter composition, however inconsistent with 
our established systems, is the only one warranted by facts. 
Granting this composition of the amalgam, which has perfectly 
metallic characters, a suspicion cannot but be formed of the com- 
pound nature of the other metals; and that hydrogene truly is, what 
the later phlogistians supposed to be the general inflammable and 
metallizing principle. But there are other experiments that war- 
rant other views, and one in particular, which we cannot pass by, 
described by Sir H. Davy im his work, which is no less extraor- 
dinary than the amalgam itself. W hen a globule of mercury was 
put mto a vessel full of water, and the vessel connected with a 
powerful Voltaic combination, the globule became affected,—it 
acquired polarity,—oxide was formed at the positive pole, but no 
hydrogene evolved at the negative, except when the conductin 
power of the water was increased by the addition of salt, and 
then a vibratory motion which before appeared, ceased to be 
produced. The author has minutely examined all the circum- 
stances of the experiment, and cannot account for the disappear- 
ance of the hydrogene, without supposing that water in different 
electrical states constitutes the ponderable matter of oxygene and. 
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hydrogene. Nothing prevents the adoption of this conclusion at 
present, but its immense importance, and the wary spirit of the 
philosopher. 

From the alkalies and earths Sir H. Davy extended his re- 
searches to the undecompounded acids, the boracic, fluoric, and 
muriatic. By means of potassium, he effected the decompo- 
sition of boracic acid, and both by analysis and synthesis proved 
it to consist of an inflammable basis united to oxygeue. The 
same means applied to fluoric acid were not equally efficacious, 
and we still remain in a great measure ignorant of the nature of 
this body, which has not yet been obtained in an insulated state, 
but is always found combined with water, silex, or boracic 
acid. 

He has been more successful with respect to muriatic and 
oxymuriatic gas. His discoveries have quite reversed the order 
of our notions respecting the composition of these bodies. ‘The 
former, which was long considered as the simple substance, he 
has proved to be compounded ; and the latter, which was sup- 
posed to be compounded and to consist of muriatic acid and 
oxygene, he has shewn to be simple, and to be contained in mu- 
riatic acid gas united to hydrogene. ‘The series of facts by which 
he has arrived at these conclusions are of the most important 
and decisive nature. We shall not follow his route in the gra- 
dual development of his doctrines, but mention merely those facts 
which appear sufficient to establish their truth. Charcoal in- 
tensely ignited, remains unaltered in oxymuriatic gas ; sulphur 
and phosphorus do not extract oxygene from it, but form with it 
peculiar compounds, and the metals do not become oxidated in 
it, but uniting with it, form that class of bodies formerly called 
dry muriats. ‘To be brief, oxygene cannot be obtained from oxy- 
muriatic gas, either by potassium, or the immense power of the 
Voltaic battery, and can only be procured when substances are 
used known to contain oxygene, and which are proved to he de- 
composed in the experiment. ‘The facts respecting muriatic gas 
are equally clear. When equal volumes of oxymuriatic gas and 
hydrogene are inflamed together, this gas alone is formed ; there 
is no deposition of water, and no water can be procured from it, 
excepting when compounds are used known to contain water or 
oxygene. Sir H. Davy does not assert, that oxymuriatic gas 
may not contain oxygene, he merely maintains, that it has not yet 
been decompounded, and that till it has been decompounded, it 
must be considered as a simple substance. ‘The name oxymu- 
riatic is evidently not very consistent with its simple nature, 
and he has accordingly discarded it and substituted chlorine, 
which expresses a physical quality of the gas. ‘The same ne- 
cessity of change for extending to all substances containing 
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chlorine, a total reform in this part of nomenclature became 
absolutely necessary ; and we are happy to say, has been effected 
on the most philosophical principles. The new names proposed 
by Sir H. Davy for this class of bodies are independent of 
theory, and will not require change whatever discoveries may be 
hereafter made relative to their composition, which is a great ad- 
vantage in a progressive science like chemistry. A superficial 
observer might perhaps complain, that as these names convey no 
information respecting the constituent parts of substances, they 
are of no assistance to the student, anda great burthen to the 
memory. But such an objection, were it correct, is of little im- 
portance ; their advantage is, that they convey accurate ideas, 
and cannot retard the progress of discovery. ‘The object of 
science being truth, that nomenclature is best, which most pro- 
motes its acquisition. : 

Sir H. Davy considers chlorine and oxygene analogous to each 
other, and to be similar acidifying principles ; he has accordingly 
placed them together in his Elements in one class, in opposition 
to all other substances. Chlorine like oxygene is attracted by the 
positive pole of the Voltaic battery, and repelled by the negative. 
Both form acids by union with certain inflammable substances. 
The metallic combinations of both are also allied in many pro- 
perties : and there are triple combinations of chlorine with car- 
bon and hydrogene, very similar to certain vegetable substances, 
of which carbon, hydrogene, and oxygene are the constituent parts. 

This doctrine respecting chlorine, appears to us one of the 
most perfect parts of the whole theory of chemistry. Satisfied 
with embracing the known, it does not extend to the unknown; 
nothing in it is taken for granted, and nothing imagined ; it rests 
wholly upon sound logic and true philosophy. The fate of all 
new doctrines is opposition, and this doctrine is not an exception. 
The very few who are dissatisfied with it, defend the old hypothesis, 
as the phlogistians did their expiring creed. Since they are obliged 
to acknowledge that muriatic acid gas is not a simple substance, 
they call it a compound of an unknown basis and water; and 
since they will not grant oxymuriatic gas to be a simple sub- 
stance, they call it a compound of the same unknown basis and 
oxygene ; and this unknown basis, say they, is muriatic acid. 
Assertions and imaginations of such a description might, among 
the alchemists, very well pass for sound arguments and realities, 
but in the present state of the science, they are unworthy of se- 
rious consideration. 

One of the most interesting parts of Sir H. Davy’s work, is 
that on “ chemical attraction and the laws of combination and 
decomposition.” In this chapter he developes the doctrine that 
bodies combine only in certain definite proportions, and contro- 
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verts the opinion that they are capable of uniting im all quan- 
tities. His arguments are facts, which are alone deserving af 
confidence in an experimental science. By an appeal to facts, 
the accuracy of which cannot be doubted, he has satisfactorily 
shewn that a substance either combines with one quantity of 
another, or with a double, triple, or quadruple quantity of it, or 
to express it more concisely, with some multiple or divisor of that 
quantity. ‘Thus there are four distinct combinations of oxygene 
and nitrogene, viz. nitrous oxide, nitrous gas,, nitrous acid gas, 
and pale nitric acid: the first is composed of one quantity or 
proportion of nitrogene and one proportion of oxygene, the 
weights of which are to each other as 26 to 15; the second con- 
sists of one proportion of nitrogene, the number of which is 26, 

and two proportions of oxygene, which are equivalent to 30, or 
twice 15; the third contains four proportions of oxygene to one 
of nitrogene, and the fourth five to one. He has also proved 
that the relation of the proportions, or of the saturating powers 
of substance, is constant and regular, so that their states being as- 
certained in respect to neutrality, or the excess of one ingredient 
or the other, the composition of bodies may be calculated on a 
few data, and chemistry be reduced almost to a mathematical 
science. ‘Thus, oxygene combines with twice its volume of hy- 
drogene and twice its volume of chlorine, to form water and 
euchlorine; and two volumes of hydrogene require two volumes 
of chlorine, to form muriatic acid gas, Thus there are two com- 
binations of phosphorus and chlorine, the one a liquid, and the 
other a solid body, and both decompose and are decomposed by 
water ; the hydrogene of which, uniting with the chlorine, forms 
muriatic acid gas, and the oxygene uniting with the phosphorus 
in one instance, forms phosphorus acid, and in the other phos- 
phoric ;—or in other words, the phosphorus which was omnia 
with two proportions of chlorine, can only acquire by the de- 
composition of water two proportions of oxygene, and that 
which in the solid substance was united with three proportions 
of chlorine, cannot by the decomposition of water, acquire less 
than three proportions of oxygene. 

We shall give another example, and from Sir H. Davy’s work. 
“There is not,” says he, “‘ perhaps in the whole series of chemical 
phenomena, a more beautiful illustration of the theory of definite 
proportions than that which is offered in the decomposition of 
hydrophosphorous acid (which consists of four proportions of 
phosphorous acid and two of water). Four proportions of the 
acid contain four proportions of phosphorous and four of oxy- 
gene ; two proportions of water contain four proportions of hy- 
drogene and two of oxygene. The six proportions of oxygene unite 
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to three proportions of phosphorus to form three of phosphoric 
acid, and the four proportions of hydrogene combine with one of 
phosphorus to form one proportion of hydro-phosphoric gas, and 
there are no other products. ‘This relation of proportions might 
be illustrated in a thousand ways, particularly by the decomposi- 
tion of metallic salts by metals, and of earthy salts by alkalies ; 
—-in the former, when the salts are neutral, there is merely an 
exchange of metals, the one taking the place of the other, without 
any change whatever in the combined proportions of oxygene 
and acid: so that M. Gay Lussac’s law respecting these neutral 
metallic salts is perfectly correct,—that the acid is proportiona- 
ble to the oxygene, and that the one bemg known, the quantity 
of the other may be calculated. | 

This coctrine, in its present extended form, is of very recent 
origin. When chemistry began to be cultivated as a science, 
all those who investigated the subject of affinities, seemed satis- 
fied that bodies were capable of combining only in certain de- 
terminate proportions, but their views were not at all definite, 
and apparently rather the result of genéral speculations on the 
nature of attraction than induction from facts. Mr. Higgins 
was the first who descended to particulars, and embracing the 
corpuscular philosophy, attempted to prove that bodies combine 
particle to particle, and of course in definite quantities. Thus 
he considered water a binary compound of one particle of hy- 
drogene and one of oxygene, and sulphureous acid gas as a 
similar compound of one of sulphur and one of oxygene, whilst 
he supposed sulphuric acid to be a ternary compound of one 
particle of sulphur and two of oxygene. But Mr. Higgins’ 


views were very much neglected till the attention of the learned 


were directed to them by Sir H. Davy: and Mr. Dalton had all 
the merit of being the original founder of this doctrine. Mr. 
Dalton is certainly deserving of great praise for what he has 
done. He revived the theory when it was entirely forgotten, 
aud supported it with much ability ; extending its empire, and 
shewing its agreement with a great number of facts. Of all 
the authors who have written on it, Sir H. Davy, in the present 
work, has taken the most comprehensive view of the subject, and 
introduced by means of his original researches the greatest har- 
mony into all its parts. And he, too, has the merit of separating 
it from the corpuscular philosophy, and of making facts its only 
foundation. Mr. Dalton, on the contrary, appears to be a fond 
disciple of Leucippus and Democritus, who above 2000 years 
ago taught that all things were composed of immutable atoms. 
‘Lhis philosopher not only believes in the existence of atoms, 
but even imagines himself acquainted with their invisible forms, 
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and conceives himself capable of calculating their relative 
weights and their number im any given volume of elastic fluid. 
Admitting his premises, his conclusions we will allow are capa- 
ble of demonstration; but the existence of atoms, and even of 
matter itself, must be taken for granted, and does not admit of 
rigorous proof. We therefore consider the science as much 
indebted to Sir H. Davy for having divested this important 
theory entirely of its hypothetical dress, and placed it before 
the eyes of his readers in its proper attitude. 

Nothing can shew to greater advantage ‘the benefits of the 
theory of definite proportions than the work before us. Every 
where there is the greatest precision; the compositions of bodies 
are rigorously ascertamed and compared together; no ingredient 
is overlooked as insignificant; water in particular, hitherto so 
much neglected, has received a due attention, as forming a part 
of the character of the compound. ‘The proportions of the 
constituent parts of badies are represented by numbers, and the 
memory is but little burthened with retaiming them, as each 
simple substance has always the same numerical representa- 
tive. Thus 15 is the general symbol of oxygene, and 26 of 
nitrogene, so that when the proportions are known in which 
they combine together, the weights of the constituent parts are 
most readily found. lina 

The late progress of this theory has been surprisingly rapid. 
It now embraces all the substances we are accurately acquainted 
with. The numbers representing oxygene and chlorine, hydro- 
gene, sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon, and most of the metals, 
have been determined, and the proportions in which all these 
substances combine respectively with each other, is in a great 
measure ascertained. So that chemistry is now become alinost 
a numerical science, and its operations admit of being reduced 
to numerical exactness. 

The refutation which the author has given of Berthollet’s doc- 
trines appears to us to be completely satisfactory. He has 
repeated some of his experiments and found them incorrect; 
others he has explained on more simple principles; and Paff has 
proved in some of the particular instances adduced by the French 
chemist himself, that quantity or mass has no influence in mo- 
difying the results, or of enabling weak to overcome power- 
ful attractions. We must confess that this refutation affords 
us no little pleasure, as Berthollet’s views had not the sim- 
plicity of truth to recommend them, and their tendency was to 
create confusion, and to render chemistry an art rather than 
a science. “ If chemical attraction,’ observes Sir H. Davy, 


“be regarded as capricious in its effects, and as tending constantly 
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to produce different arrangements, chemistry is left without 2 
guide, without any certain combinations, and no results of ana~ 
lysis can be perfectly alike: but fortunately for the progress of 
science this is not the case: the changes of the terrestrial cycle 
of events, like the arrangement of the heavens and the system of 
the planetary motions, are characterized by uniformity and sim- 
plicity ; weight and measure can be applied to them, their order 
perceived and their laws discovered.” 

We cannot in conclusion deny ourselves the satisfaction of 
transcribing the following extract, as a specimen of the rul- 
ing impressions which the ardent and successful pursuit of 
science has left upon the mind of Sir Humphry Davy. “ It 
is contrary to the usual order of things, that events so harmoni- 
ous as those of the system of the earth, should depend upon such 
diversified agents, as are supposed to exist in our artificial ar- 
rangements: and there is reason to anticipate a great reduction 
in the number of the undecompounded bodies, and to expect 
that the analogies of nature will be found conformable to the 
refined operations of art. The more the phenomena of the 
universe are studied, the more distinct their connection appears, 
the more simple their causes, the more magnificent their de- 
sign, and the more wonderful the wisdom and power of their 
AUTHOR.” 

We have little doubt that these solemn views of the grandeur 
and simplicity of the works of God have been useful to Sir H. 
Davy in the regulation of his scientific pursuits, and have given 
a zest to every object. Nor can we withhold from him the 
tribute of our thanks, for his virtuous, and we hope suc- 
cessful endeavours in all his public addresses on his favourite 
science, to impress on the minds of his pupils those sentiments 
which have afforded to himself so much pleasure and advan- 
tage. 

In all his illustrations and analogies, (and even his manners 
have received a tincture from the ruling impressions of his mind,) 
he seems constantly to bear in recollection the humble and 
beautiful exclamations of the Psalmist: “The heavens are thine; 
the earth also is thine; as for the world and the fulness thereof, 
thou hast founded them. The north and the south thou hast 
created them; Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name.” 
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Ant. Ill.—Tales. By the Rev. Geo. Crabbe, LL. B. London. 
Printed for J. Hatchard. 1812. 


To strike out a new with of interest or entertainment, either i in 
poetry or prose, is become a task of some difficulty in this ad- 
vanced age of literary competition. And it is no wonder if the . 
struggle ‘after novelty, where novelty is so hard to be found, 
should produce some anomalies in composition which rest their 
merit principally on their departure from long-existing practice, 
To this ambition of doing something not yet achieved, we are 
perhaps to attribute that rhythmetical prose which, but a short 
time ago, was a prevailing fashion, and from a similar cause we 
may perhaps deduce a late practice of writing poetry m the style 
and language ef prose. i 

We are well aware that we are to look for the sublimest and most 
affecting passages of our greatest poets among those in which there 
is the least appearance of studied ornament, andthe most unambi- 
tious use of language. The words in the passages to which we allude 
are usually taken warm and breathing from the intercourse of com- 
mon life; but a reader of delicate ear and correct judgment soon 
becomes sensible that a certain secret in the arrangement and ap- 
plication of these homely words imparts to them, under the 
magical controul of these great masters, an effect not to be pro- 
duced by the most shining assemblage of magnificent terms. | For 
examples in proof of the propriety of this observation, we may 
refer generally to Shakspeare and Milton. 

But whatever may be the grace arising from a skilful com- 
bination of single words of low origin, the same poetical result 
is not to be produced by the adoption of the phraseology and 
idiom of vulgar life. Cowper descended lower than any bard 
had done. before him, and it must be confessed that it required a 
general excellence like his to atone for the wilful neglgences 
of his style in many parts. General excellence has a tendency 
to consecrate occasional faults; and Cowper’s defects, like the 
scanty vest and rugged manners of Cato, have, insensibly per 
haps, been an object of imitation to those who have had but 


little taste for his perfections. It is but justice, however, to 


this exquisite poet, and best of moral satirists, to remark, that he 
has, in numberless instances, produced, from the same sort of ma- 
terials with which the plastic powers of Shakspeare and Milton 
wrought so successfully, the same surprizing fabrics. 

But besides this beautiful application of ordinary terms, there 
is, it must be admitted, an ease, sporting on the very margin of 
negligence, which is very captivating in poetic composition, when 
its subject is the display of the manners or events of common life. 
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But it fares with this ease in composition, as it fares with what 
is usually called ease in behaviour: one is apt to suppose it con- 
sists merely in negation, and that to be graceful without the ap- 
pearance of study, nothing is required but the absence of study. 
‘The supposition is natural, but very erroneous. Ease 1s, in 
truth, the consummation of art, and the last refinement of la- 
bour. It is not a blank, or meagre outline, but may be com- 
pared to a mellow assortment of colours, which gives repose 
to the eye, propagating its pleasing effects, and making all around 
partake of its character. “ Componit furtim subsequiturque 
cor.” 

Among the various departments of writing, there are none 
either in prose or poetry to which true ease is more becoming 
than tales, such as those in which Gower, Chaucer, and Boccac- 
cio, have given us the picture of their own times. But m the 
ease which is so necessary to this species of writing, consists, 1f 


-we mistake not, the difficulty of its execution, and the reason of 
the rarity of these productions since the age of the three con- 
temporary geniuses to whom we have alluded.’ Such, indeed, is 


the merit of this arduous ease in the execution of the task of 
agreeable story-telling, that on this principally is founded the 
lofty reputation of Dryden, Swift, Prior, and Gay, Fontaine, Cer- 


vantes, and. Marmontel ; little else of their tales being their own 
except the manner of telling them. We might name, indeed, 


some females of modern times who are equally original both in the 
matter and manner, and whose matter and manner are worthy of 
Chaucer and Boccaccio, without being unworthy of the delicacy 
of their own feminine character. A little attention, however, to the 
structure of these compositions, will convince us that for the 
most part they have cost their respective writers no small degree 
of pains and assiduity. It is a most mistaken supposition which 
imputes the natural flow, and graceful simplicity, by which the 
style of many of these writers is often characterized, to careless- 
ness or accident. They were most of them laborious writers ; 
and those among them who have exercised themselves in various 
departments of literature, have bestowed upon the fabrication 
of tales more than their ordinary care. We do not mean by 
care that strain and effort with which a dull man, or one who 
has no natural vocation to the thing, heavily accomplishes his 
task, but the solicitude with which a writer, having a clear im- 
pression of what constitutes the perfection of his work, and con- 
scious of his danger of bemg carried into excess by the very 
strength of this impression, weighs and examines the products 
of his genius, 


If these remarks are just (and we are afraid of their being 
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considered as trite rather than paradoxical) in respeet to the 
composition of tales in general, they are surely so in a peculiar 
degree when applied to talés composed in verse. It has been 
said of Chaucer by an eminent judge, that he was the first who 
taught his native language to express itself poetically, and that 
this was chiefly done by him in his tales. If for this we are to 
thank and commend the father of English poetry, we must, to 
be consistent, condemn those who, in this. same walk of literature, 
force the muse to tread back her steps, and descend into that 
unconsecrated region where poets seek only to come intelligibly 
to the point, express themselves like men of business, and relate 
their unvarnished tales; as honest men deliver matters of fact. 
We have now brought our observations to a point, and we are 
sorry to say they center in the production which now lies before 
us. We are the more sorry to say it, because, from the speci- 
mens which this gentleman has heretofore given us of his poetry, 
we are impressed with a very high respect for his genius and 
talents. In the present work his object seems to have been 
to secure himself on the side of rhyme and metre, and to 
leave every thing else to chance. His poems remind us 
of the imitations of our English gardens, which we have formerly 
observed upon the continent, in which the ingenious owners, 
having no conception of any mode of controuling or regulating 
‘nature but by coercing her into quincunxes and parterres, con- 
tented themselves with paling in an area of ground, and then 
leaving its rambling vegetation to grow up at its leisure into a 
forest or wilderness. We are far from intending any reflection 
on Mr. Crabbe’s general taste, or to compare him generally with 
the misjudging persons to whom we have alluded; but we mean 
by the similitude to mark in a strong manner our sense of the 
mistake into which we think he has been carried, by a love some- 
what too undistinguishing of nature and simplicity. In the area 
which Mr. Crabbe has inclosed, his most careless progress could 
not fail to leave the vestiges of genius, and many a magnifi- 
cent feature would be sure to attest the creative hand of the 
proprietor. | 
We differ from some of his critics, who haye blamed in very 
general terms the selection of his subjects. Fiction is not the 
only province of poetry. Some of its best energies have been 
displayed on the familiar incidents of domestic detail, the delinea- 
tion of common character, and the vicissitudes of vulgar happi- 
ness and sorrow. It cannot, however, be denied, that there are 
some realities of existence so gross, or so trivial, as to be fairly 
out of the jurisdiction of the poet, and flatly incapable of any 
interest or embellishment. And we doubt whether it may not 
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with justice be imputed to Mr. Crabbe, that, without sufiicient 
consideration of these radical differences in the character of the 
subjects, which life in its ordimary walks suggests to the poet’s 
search, he has regarded nothing as too low, too particular, too 
obscure, or too minute, to be swept into the inventory of his 
busy muse. The amiable maxim in the play “ Homo sum, 
humani nihil a me alienum puto,” he seems to apply to himseif 
in his character of poet. 

Independently of this objection, we really feel obliged to Mr. 
Crabbe for giving us a little of truth instead of fiction in his 
poetry. We have been so long assailed by the wonderful and 
terrific in the poems and romances of the present day; our tran- 
quillity has been so long disturbed by knights and wizards, by 
Saracens and magicians, that it is some comfort to feel ourselves 
with Mr. Crabbe in a whole skin among beings like ourselves, 
and without a hippogryph or dragon at our elbow. | 

If Mr. Crabbe cannot claim an equal rank with Chaucer in 
the variety and compass of his powers, and is below him in bold 
delineation of character, he has in these tales proved himself 
happy in seizing the little peculiarities of mind, and those strong 
though small complexional tints and shades, which discriminate 
the heroes of the cottage and the counter. For descriptive ima- 
gery his subjects have. afforded him but little opportunity, but 
those local characteristics and striking appearances of nature or 
art which are connected with the interest of his narrative, he knows 
well how to present in their most affecting forms. | 

There is one distinction between the performance of Mr. 
Crabbe and those of the writers (we except of course the other 
sex) who have trod the same path before him, which we should 
notice as reflecting no small honour upon his muse, if we did not 
recollect the sacred function with which he is invested. His 
tales are free from every stain of indecency. In his closest co- 
pies of life he has not disgusted us with any gross exhibitions, or 
for the sake of gratitymg a too numerous class of readers, has 
stooped to the indignity of titillating a loose imagination by 
allusions, jests, or descriptions of a vitiating or prurient tendency. 
We have so often spoken out upon this subject, that our readers 
will not be surprized at our now declaring, that with all our love 
of poetry and homage of genius, we would gladly consent ‘to 
have ail that now lives in verse of Chaucer and Prior blotted out 
of existence, if so we might be rid of the filthy tales which they 
have produced to the disgrace of their own memories, their own 
times, and of literature in general. 

The Canterbury tales of Chaucer, like those of Boccaccio, 
are held together by a slender kind of connection; being put 
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into the mouths of persons whom a common object has as- 
sembled together, ‘and who relate them in turn for the sake of 
amusement. The Decamerone, most of our readers know, is a 
collection of a hundred tales written in prose, and supposed to 
have been told m a little circle of seven gentlemen and three 
ladies, who are imagined to have retired to a sequestered place, 
at some distance from Florence, in 1348, for the sake of avoid- 
ing the plague, which then raged in that city. The Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer may have some little advantage over the stories 
of Boccaccio in poimt of machinery. He supposes a small 
body of pilgrims to the number of thirty, settmg out together 
from the metropolis to do homage at the shrine of St. Thomas 
of Becket; an occasion which might naturally bring together a 
very motley group of characters; and so he has described them, 
and derived from thence _a fair opportunity of assorting his 
stories in a suitable and appropriate manner among the differ- 
ent relaters, each of whom furnishes something to his tale from 
his own peculiar habit of life, or cast of humour. If this sort 
of apparatus is of any importance, Gower’s plan is inferior to 
that of either of the two we have just mentioned. His De 
Confessione Amantis supposes a confession of a lover to a 

riest of Venus, who, in return, gives the lover a great deal of 
advice illustrated by a variety of narratives. He is considered, 
however, as having furnished the hint to Chaucer of construct- 
ing a volume of metrical tales, Mr, Crabbe has made no use 
of any contrivance like those of his predecessors for introducing 
his stories, And by some, perhaps, this omission may be re- 
gretted. For ourselves, we cannot say that we enter into this 
regret, The manner of relating a story 1s, without doubt, an 
important agent in producing its effect upon the hearer, but it 
looks like a fanciful refinement to consider the reader of a tale 
as deriving any collateral entertainment from a secret reference 
in his mind to the supposed character of the narrator. 

Our author’s stories are all of the most simple structure, 
Each turns upon a single event, and is designed to impress some 
useful lesson of prudence, some practical moral, coupled for 
the most part with a vivid display of contrast in character and 
manners. The reader is never embarrassed by the intricacy 
of the narrative; the actors are few; and the hero of the tale 1s 
conducted to the catastrophe, not by a series of surprising 
adventures, or an unexpected coincidence, or the disclosure of a 
long-buried mystery; but, a character being drawn and stated, 
and a situation supposed, (which situation is generally a very 
natural one, and such as is apt to determine a man’s career 
of action), an ordinary train of consequences is made to follow 
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in a succession agreeable to experience and the course of human 
affairs. 

It must be confessed, however, that in most of the tales sim- 
plicity exceeds its proper measure. They want the necessary 
stamina of a story, and are incapable of exciting curiosity, or 
of fixing attention. In one or two of them the main incident 
is too ordinary, and the moral too trite to be worth the rhymes 
in which they are conveyed. ; 

Another prevailing fault we are bound to notice, as it cha- 
racterises more or a every one of the tales, we mean an 
abruptness in passing from one fact, speaker, or scene, to an- 
other, leaving the chasm to be supplied by the reader as he 
can. By this practice, the poet has contrived, notwithstanding 
the simplicity of the story, to render it obscure, and to create 
frequent interruptions to the flow of the narrative. We do not | 
gay that sometimes this may not be done with good effect; but 
there is always danger that the facility with which a writer fills 
up in his own mind every break or omission, and smooths every 
transition, may lead him to suppose in the reader a similar 
promptitude ;—a mistake too obvious to be enlarged upon. 

The turn of Chaucer’s mind was chearful, and the gaiety of 
his disposition is reflected in his writings. They possess a 
festive humour, and a sportive variety of character, which is not 
found in the productions of Mr. Crabbe. The volume in our 
hands is not a mirror in which poor human nature, even in the 
social and educated man, sees a sprightly image of herself; and 
Mr. Crabbe must forgive us for hoping that the imperfection of 
the glass gives us back ourselves with some infidelity and dis- 
tortion. His representation is the more painful, as it imports 
to be a faithful copy of living manners; and it is difficult to 
escape from the general sentence of degradation pronounced 
upon us, but by supposing the writer to speak a language dic- 
tated by a partial acquaintance with men, or provoked by par- 
ticular disappointments. We are not apt to rate our fallen 
nature too high; but we cannot think the malignancy of conduct 
and temper which this volume describes so frequent in the 
present state of humanity, under the influence of religion and 
education, as to amount to more than exceptions to a rule, and 
if properly only exceptions, then it appears to us that they ought 
not to be exhibited as specimens of human character, unless 
under such circumstances as make them seem to be forced into 
existence by extraordinary incidents, encouragements, or provo- 
cations. ‘The heart is rather hardened than corrected by these 
degrading views of its character. A tacit reservation in favour 
of oneself prevents its operation as a lesson of humility, while it 
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shuts up the fountains of charity and benevolence towards our 
fellow creatures. 

We have before remarked that this volume is free from the 
slightest tendency to what is immoral or indecent, but we have 
not remarked it as being extraordinary in a person of the au- 
thor’s holy vocation. It would be satire to remark as extraor- 
dinary the respect for religion which appears generally through 
the book. But as in the other works of Mr. Crabbe, we do 
not remember that he found an opportunity of making known 
his impressions on this subject, we were the more pleased at the 
indications dispersed over these tales, of an union of piety with 
genius. They meet tcegether with propriety in a poem, which 
has discarded the illusions of poetry, and undertakes the task of 


improving us by examples which come home to our business 
and bosoms. 


It is quite impossible to lay a fair specimen of this perform- 
ance before our readers, without extracting a whole tale or two 
from the book. This, however, would be a method of doing 
him justice, which would not leave us room to do justice to the 
other publications which press upon our attention. By the pe- 
rusal of the tale called the Mother, the reader will be able to 
judge of the author’s sentiments on the power of religion. The 
circumstances of the story display no invention, and is far from 
being the happiest as to style and manner. It contains, how- 
ever, so pleasing and well wrought a picture of an interesting 
and virtuous maiden, that our female readers shall have an op- 
portunity of being edified by it. 


** A Village-maid unvex’d by want or love, 
Could not with more delight than Lucy move ; 
The village-lark, high mounted in the spring, 
Could not with purer joy than Lucy sing; 
Her cares all light, her pleasures all sincere, 
Her duty joy, and her companion dear; 
In tender friendship and in true respect, 
Liv'd Aunt and Niece, no flattery, no neglect— 
They read, walk’d, visited,—together pray’d, 
Together slept the Matron and the Maid: 
There was such goodness, such pure nature seen 
In Lucy’s looks, a manner so serene; 
Such harmony in motion, speech, and air, 
That without fairness, she was more than fair; 
Had more than beauty in each speaking grace, 
That lent their cloudless glory to the face; 
_ Where mild good sense in placid looks were shown, 
And felt in every bosom but her own. 
The one presiding feature in her mind, 
Was the pure meekness of a will resign’d ; 
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A tender spirit, freed from all pretence 

Of wit, and pleas'd in mild benevolence ; 

Blest in protecting fondness she repos’d, 

With every wish indulg’d though undisclos’d ; 
But Love, like Zephyr on the limpid lake, 

Was now the bosom of the Maid to shake, 

And in that gentle mind a gentle strife to make.” 


The two most important poems in the volume are the “ Confi- 
dante” and “ Resentment.” The story of the Confidante is shortly 
this. A young lady of great merit and beauty becomes at a very 
early age the prey of a seducer, who deserts her and is heard of 
no more. One only friend is made acquainted with her misfor- 
tune, assists her through it, and remains the sole depositary of the 
secret. The fruit of her unhappy intercourse dies, and the he- 
roine becomes a humble attendant upon a lady of rank. In this 
situatfon she makes an impression upon the heart of a gentle, 
generous, and wealthy yeoman, to whose addresses she yields her | 
hand, and with whom she is living in a very peaceful and happy 
state, when the friend and confidante begins to disturb her repose. 
This friend being in possession of the fatal secret, by constant 
threats of disclosing 1t to the husband, keeps the poor wife m a 
dreadful state of alarm, and forces from her bribe after bribe in 
the shape of presents, as the price of her fidelity. At length this 
tyrannical friend forces herself to be received:into the house, and 
in that situation so practises upon the fears of the wife, as totally 
to destroy her peace of mind, and to threaten the destruction of 
her health. Her altered looks, her evident embarrassment, and 
her agitated deportment and expressions of fear in the presence 
of the friend, continue every day more and more to alarm the 
bosom of the generous and affectionate husband, who cannot 
help seeing that there existed some mysterious cause of the very 
uncomfortable state of his family, with which this friend had no 
little concern. Many interesting scenes, and very naturally and for- 
cibly described, take place between the husband and wife, but 
the secret still remains untold. At length the danger becoming 
great, and there being no other resource left, the frank yeoman 
resolves to listen unseen to the conversation between his wife and 
the friend. ‘The affair is then discovered, and the forgiveness by 
the husband of his wife, and the shame and discomfiture of the 
confidante, conclude the tale. ‘The whole narrative is conducted 
with vivacity, delicacy, feeling, and force. The method adopted 
by the husband to disclose to his wife the fact of his being privy 


to the secret, is beautifully imagined and described. We trust it 
will amuse our readers, 
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** Stafford, amus’d with books, and fond of home, 
By reading oft dispell’d the evening gloom ; 

History or tale--ail heard him with delight, 
And thus was pass’d this memorable night; 

“* The listening Friend bestow’d a flattering smile, 
A sleeping boy the Mother held the while; 

And ere she fondly bore him to his bed, 
On his fair face the tear of anguish shed, 

*¢ And now his task abe ‘ My tale,’ said he, 
‘Ts short and sad, short may our sadness be !—’ 

The Caliph Harun *, as historians tell, 
Rul’d, for a tyrant, admirably well ; 

Where his own pleasures were not touch’d, to meg 

He was humane, and sometimes even then: 

Harun was fond of fruits, and gardens fair, 

And wo to all whom he found poaching there, 

Among his pages was a lively Du, 

Eager in search of every trifling joy ; 

His feelings vivid, and his fancy strong, 

He sigh'd for pleasure while he shrank from wrong ; 

When by the Caliph in the garden plac’d 

He saw the treasures which he long’d to taste ; 

And oft alone he ventur’d to behold 

Rich hanging fruits with rind of glowing gold ; 

Too long he staid forbidden bliss to view, 

His virtue failing, as his longings grew ; 

Athirst and weaned with the noon-tide heat, 

Fate to the garden led his luckless feet ; 

With eager eyes and open mouth he stood, 

Smelt the sweet breath, and touch’d the fragrant food ; 

The tempting beauty sparkling in the sun 

Charm’d his young sense—he ate, and was undone: 

When the fond glutton paus'd, his eyes around 

He turn’d, and eyes upon him turning, found ; 

Pleas’d he beheld the spy, a brother-Page, 

A friend allied in office and in age; 
- Who promis’d much that secret he would be, 

But high the price he fix’d on secrecy. 

Were you suspected, myaunhappy friend," 
Began the Boy, ‘ whete would your sorrows end? 
In all the palace there is not a page 
The Caliph would not torture in Fs rage; 
I think .I see thee now impal’d alive, 


Writhing in pangs—but come, my friend ! revive ; 


* The Sovereign here meant, is the Haroun Alraschid, or Harun al Raschid, who 


died early in the ninth century ; he is often the hearer, and sometimes the hero, of 
a Tale in the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
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Had some beheld you, all your purse contains 
Could not have sav’d you from terrific pains; 
1 scorn such meanness ; and, if not in debt, 
Would not an asper on your folly set. 
** ¢ The hint was strong ; young Osmyn search'd his store 
‘For bribes, and found he soon could bribe no more; 
That time arriv’d, for Osmyn’s stock was small, 
And the young Tyrant now possess’d it all; 
The cruel Youth, with his companions near, 
Gave the broad hint that rais’d the sudden fear; 
Th’ ungenerous insult now was daily shown, 
i And Osmyn’s peace and honest pride were flown ; 
f Then came augmenting woes, and fancy strong 
Drew forms of suffering, a tormenting throng ; 


He felt degraded, and the struggling mind 
Dar’d not be free, and could not be resign’d ; 
ye And, all his pains and fervent prayers obtain’d, 
i Was truce from insult, while the fears remain’d. 
| ** « One day it chane’d that this degraded Boy 
hb And tyrant-Friend were fix’d at their employ ; 
i { Who now had thrown restraint and form aside, 
id And for his bribe in plainer speech applied ; 

1 Long have I waited, and the last supply 


1 Was but a pittance, yet how patient I! 

‘i But give me now what thy first terrors gave, 

} My speech shall praise thee, and my silence save. 
Has  ¢ Osmyn had found, in many a dreadful day, 


Hit The Tyrant fiercer when he seem’d in play ; 
Te He begg’d forbearance ; I have not to give, 
me awhile, although pain 
rel Oh! had that stolen fruit the power possess’d 
; To war with life, I now had been at rest. 
4 “* ¢ So fond of death,’ replied the Boy, ¢ ’tis plain 
Thou hast no certain notion of the pain ; 
But to the Caliph were a secret shown, 
) Death has no pain that would be then unknown. 
hy “* Now,’ says the story, ‘in a closet near, 
Hae The Monarch seated, chanc’d the Boys to hear ; 
ey There oft he came, when wearied on his throne; | 
i To read, sleep, listen, pray, or be alone. 
Ay ‘* « The tale proceeds, when first the Caliph found 
That he was robb’d, although alone, he frown’d ; 
And swore in wrath, that he would send the Boy 
Far from his notice, favour or employ ; 7 
But gentler movements sooth’d his ruffed mind, 
And his own failings taught him to be kind, 
“ ¢ Relenting thoughts then painted Osmyn young, 
_ His passion urgent, and temptation strong : 
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And that he suffer’d from that villain-Spy — 
Pains worse than death, till he desir’d to die ; 
Then if his morals had receiv’d a stain, 
His bitter sorrows made him pure again: 
To Reason, Pity lent her powerful aid, 
For one so tempted, troubled, and betray'd ; 
And a free on the glad Boy restor’d 
To the kind presence of a gentle Lord ; 
Who from his office and his country drove 
That traitor-Friend, whom pains nor pray’r could move ; 
Who rais’d the fears no mortal could endure, 
And then with cruel av’rice sold the cure.’ 
_ My tale is ended; but, to be applied, 
I must describe the place where Caliphs hide :’ 
Here both the Females look’d alarm'd, disiress’d, 
With horrid passions hard to be express’d. 
It was a closet by a chamber plac’d, 
Where slept a Lady of no vulgar taste ;- 
Her Friend attended in that chosen Room. 
That she had honour’d and proclaim’d her Home; 
To please the eye were chosen pictures plac'd, 
And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 
Letters and music on a table laid, 
For much the Lady wrote, and often play’d ; 
Beneath the window was a toilet spread, 
And a fire gleam’d upon a crimson bed.’ 
‘“‘ He paus’d, he rose; with troubled joy the Wife 
Felt the new era of her changeful life ; 
Frankness and love appear’d in Stafford’s face, 
And all her trouble to delight gave place. 
** Twice made the Guest an effort to sustain 
Her feelings, twice resum’d her seat in vain, 
Nor could suppress her shame, nor could support her pain: 
Quick she retir’d, and all the dismal night 
Thought of her guilt, her folly, and her flight ; 
Then sought unseen her miserable home, 
To think of comforts lost, and brood on wants to come.” 
The contrast to this pretty tale is that which comes next in 
the volume, and is called “ Resentment.” In this truly pa- 
thetic story, a woman of an unforgiving temper, but in other re- 
spects virtuous and humane, is deceived by her husbaud, a man, 
this one base act excepted, every way respectable, into signing a 
deed whereby she gives up her settled fortune, which is soon sunk 
with the wreck of the husband’s property by misfortunes in 
trade. She separates herself from him, and soon after has a 
large property settled upon her by a rich relation. Every over- 
ture, every entreaty to be forgiven from the unhappy husband is 
spurned, He tries every means of supporting himself, but no- 
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thing succeeds; and from stage to stage of misery he drops at 
length into decrepitude, famine, and despair. We will produce 
a passage from this tale, from which an estimate may be formed 
ef the author's pathetic powers. 


‘“‘ Thus was the grieving man, with burthen’d ass, 
Seen day by day along the street to pass: 
‘Who is he, Susan? who the poor old Man ? 
He never calls—do make him, if*you can.’— 
The conscious Damsel still delay’d to speak, 
She stopp’d confus’d, and had her words to seek ; 
From Susan’s fears the fact her Mistress knew, 
And cried—* The Wretch ! what scheme has he in view ? 


: Is this his lot ?—but let him, let him feel,— 
i Who wauts the courage, not the will, to steal.’ 
i « A dreadful winter came, each day severe, 
i Misty when mild, and icy-cold when clear; 

ni And still the humble dealer took his load, 


a, Returning slow, and shivering on the road: 

i The Lady, still relentless, saw him come, 

And said,—‘ I wonder, has the Wretch a home 

«A hut! a hovel !’—* Then his fate appears 

To suit his crime.’—* Yes, Lady, not his years ;— 

No! nor his sufferings—nor that form decay’d ;’— 

* Well! let the Parish give its Paupers aid :— 

H You must the vileness of his acts allow ;’ 

© And you, dear Lady, that he feels it now :’ 

q ‘When such dissemblers on their deeds reflect, 
Can they the pity they refus’d expect? 


ai He that doth evil, evil shall he dread.—’ 
The snow,’ quoth Susan, ‘falls upon his bed.— —__ 
‘i It blows beside the thatch—it melts upon his head.’— 
"lis weakness, child, for grieving guilt to feel 
he ‘Yes, but he never sees a wholesome meal; 


h Through his bare dress appears his shrivel’d skin, 
And ill he fares without, and worse within: 
With that weak body, lame, diseas’d, and slow, 
What cold, pain, peril, must the sufferer know !’ 
* Think on his crime.’—* Yes, sure ’twas very wrongs 
But look, (God bless him !) how he gropes along.’ — 
* Brought me to shame. —* Oh! yes, I know it all— 
bi What cutting blast! and he can scarcely crawl ; 
a He freezes as he moves,—he dies ! if he should fall: 
Me With cruel fierceness drives this icy sleet,— 
ih And must a Christian perish in the street, 

| In sight of Christians ?———There ! at last, he lies j= 
Nor unsupported can he ever rise: 
He cannot live.’-—* But is he fit to die? 
3 Here Susan softly mutter’d a reply, 
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Look'd round the room—said something of its state, 
Dives the rich, and Lazarus at his gate; 
And then aloud——* In pity do behold 
The Man affrighten’d, weeping, trembling, cold : 
Oh! how those flakes of snow their entrance win 
Through the poor rags, and keep the frost within ; 
His very heart seems frozen as he goes, 
Leading that starv’d companion of his woes : 
He tried to pray—his lips, I saw them move, 
And he so turn d his piteous looks above ; 
But the fierce wind the willing heart oppos’d, 
And, ere he spoke, the lips in misery clos’d : 
Poor sufiering object! yes, for ease you pray’d, 
And God will bear—he only, I’m afraid.’ 

Peace ! Susan, peace! Pain ever follows Sin,’ 
Ah! then, thought Susan, when will ours begin ? 
* When reach’d his home, to what a cheerless fire 
And chilling bed will those cold limbs retire ! 
Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed 
Takes half the space of his contracted shed ; 
I saw the thorns beside the narrow grate, 
With straw collected in a putrid state : 
There will he, kneeling, strive the fire to raise, 
And that will warm him, rather than the blaze; 
The sullen, smoaky blaze, that cannot last 
One moment after his attempt is past : 
And I so warmly and so purely laid, 
To sink to rest——indeed, I am afraid.’— 
* Know you his conduct?’—* Yes, indeed, I know,— 
And how he wanders in the wind and snow ; 
Safe in our rooms the threat’ning storm we hear, 
But he feels strongly what we faintly fear.’ 
* Wilful was rich, and he the storm defied ; 
Wilful is poor, and must the storm abide ;’ 
Said the stern Lady,—‘ ’Tis in vain to feel ; 
Go and prepare the chicken for our meal.’ 

“* Susan her task reluctantly began, | 
And utter’d, as she went,—* The poor old Man !’—” 


We are sorry to be forced to take our leave of Mr. Crabbe, 
but our room is exhausted; we trust, however, we part good 
friends, and request him to accept our sincere thanks for the 
pleasure and instruction his volume has afforded us. That he 
has some faults as a writer we have ventured to suggest, but we 
are happy to add on the subject of those faults, that they seem all 
to be within the scope of his vigorous judgment to correct. His 
taste has been betrayed by too strong a bias to simplicity. But 
with all his faults he has supported his character as a powerful de- 
Kineator Of the passions, and a correct painter of moral scenes, as 
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scientifically acquainted with the operations of feeling, and the 
springs of natural tenderness. If his style is mean, 1t 1s pure and 
grammatical, and there are sufficient specimens inthis work of 
vigorous language, and elevated sentiment, to shew that, when he 
touches the bottom,—and he touches it too often,—he does se 
rather from choice than from necessity. 


Ant. 1V.—Tales of Fashionable Lif . By Miss Edgeworth, 


Author of Practical Education, Belinda, Castle Rackrent, 


Essay on Irish Bulls, &c. In 6 Vols. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 
Third Edition. London. Johnson, 1812. 


Miss Edgeworth had taken a deservedly high rank amongst 
the female ornaments of literature, before we began our career ; 
and if we do not preface our remarks on this publication with a 
general eulogy on her distinguished talents, it is because we do 
not wish to tell our readers what they all know as well as our- 
selves. Her name would sufficiently justify our paying some 
attention to the present work, if it did not contain in itself what 
must necessarily procure for it a rapid and extensive circulation. 
But this it does m a peculiar degree; and we scarcely know any 
book in that class, which goes under the general denomination 
of light reading, that is likely to fall into so many hands. The 
grave, who are too busy, and the gay, who are too idle, to spare 
time for the perusal of a romance of four volumes, will venture 
upon a tale comprised in one. Many, who would revolt at the 
name of a novel, will deem a moral tale worthy of their atten- 
tion. All who value genuine humour, a lively delineation of 
the scenes of real life, and a nice discrimination of those more 
delicate shades of character, which escape common-place wri- 
ters and observers, will be well inclined to read tales written by 
one who has so often pleased and instructed us by the display of 
these talents. From this consideration these volumes assume an 
importance, which might not at the first view appear to belong 
to them. Compared with certain ponderous products of the 
_ press, they scarcely bear the proportion of a bullet to a batter- 
ing-ram: but, in both cases, if in calculating the effects that are 
likely to be produced, we take only the weight of metal into ac- 
count, our conclusions will be erroneous. The comparative 
degrees of velocity with which the different volumes will pass 
through the reading societies, or the list of subscribers to a circu- 
lating library, must not be forgotten in the estimate. 


We will candidly avow too, though we know at what hazard, 
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another motive of attention to the works of Miss Edgeworth. 
We think the perusal of them, without a sufficient guard, at- 
tended with considerable danger. The sentimental novel excites 
in many of us a nausea, which carries off the poison mixed u 
with it, and prevents any baneful effects from the dose. But in 
this case we have no such antidote. A compound rendered 
palatable by so much wit, and containing ingredients of such 
npproved efficacy, will be sure to remain in the stomach; and if 
it be deficient in an article essential to its salutary operation and 
alterative efficacy, we are in duty bound to give it its true cha- 
racter, and confine it within its proper range. It may serve 
to abate in some degree the apparent violence of the disorder, 
to alleviate some of its aitetiial symptoms ; but after all, 


It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all withia, 
Infects unseen. | 


It may be said perhaps, that this is a work of entertainment, and 
not to be viewed in this serious light; but we suspect that 
Miss Edgeworth would decline the benefit of such an apology, 
and are inclined to give her credit for a conscientious regard to 
the application of her talents, which would not suffer her to send 
a work into the world for the mere purpose of enabling her - 
readers to kill time. Each of the three tales contained in the 
volumes under our consideration has avowedly a moral design, 
and were we not to keep this design mainly in view in the course 
of our observations, we should degrade them im their scale of 
literary importance, and limit their author to an orbit of insig- 
nificance, mm which she would be ill content to moye. 

‘Fhese volumes form the coutinuation of a work, which has 
been some time before the public; but as they have no particu- 
lar connection with those which have preceded them, though 
bearing the same name, and having certainly a strong family 
likeness, we shall confine our remarks to their individual merits, 

The first tale, entitled Vivian, is intended “ to expose one of 
the most common defects of mankind,” infirmity of purpose ; 
that weak, vacillating instability of character, which yields 
continually, in spite of better knowledge, to external ime 

ulses, and moves always in the direction given to it by the 
fot impulse. There is nothing original perhaps in the concep- 
tion of Vivian’s character, but it is delmeated with great skill, 
and with some of those strong and spirited touches, which betray 
the hand of a master. The circumstances in which he is placed 
are ingeniously adapted to the display of his character ; and, for 
the most part, without that air of strained contrivance, to which 
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probability is often sacrificed. But we are obliged to qualify 
this praise, as some instances to the contrary may be found in 
this tale, and still more palpably in those which follow. 

The following account, given by the hero of his early edu- 


‘cation, may serve as a key to his character. 


‘© My mother is a very clever woman, and most affectionate, and 
she certainly paid particular attention to my early education; but 
her attention was too particular, her care was too great. You know 
I was an only son—then I lost my father when I was an infant; and 
a woman, jet her be ever so sensible, cannot well educate an only 
son, without some manly assistance; the fonder she is of the son 
the worse, even if her fondness is not foolish fondness—it makes 
her over anxious—it makes her do too much. My mother took too 
much, a great deal too much care of me; she over-educated, over 
instructed, over-dosed me with premature lessons of prudence; she 
was so afraid that I should ever do a foolish thing, or not say a wise 
one, that she prompted my every word, and guided my every ac- 
tion. Sol grew up, seeing with her eyes, hearing with her ears, and 
judgin with her understanding, till, at length, it was found out, 
that I had not eyes, ears, or understanding of my own. When I 
was between twelve and thirteen, my mother began to think that [ 
was not sufficiently manly for my age, and that there was something 
too yielding and undecided in my character—Yielding. and unde- 
cided !—No wonder!—Had not [I been from my cradle under the 
necessity of always yielding, and in the habit of never deciding for 
myself!—Seized with a panic, my mother, to make a man of me 
at once, sent me to Harrow school. There I was, with all conveni- 
ent expedition, made ashamed of every thing good I had learned 
at home; and there I learned every thing bad, and nothing good, 
that could be learned at school. 1 was inferior in Latin and Greek; 
and this was a deficiency I could not make up without more labour 
than I had courage to undertake. I was superior in general litera- 
ture, but this was of little value amongst my competitors, and, 
therefore, I despised it; and, overpowered by numbers and by ridi- 
cule, I was, of course, led into all sorts of folly by mere mauvaise 
honte. Had I been in the habit of exercising my 6wn judgment, or had 
my resolution been strengthened by degrees ; had I, in short, been 
prepared for a-school ; 1 might, perhaps, have acquired, by a pub- 
lic education, a manly, independent spirit. HI had even been 
wholly bred up in a public school, I might have been forced, as 
others were, by early and fair competition, to exercise my own 
tithes and by my ewn experience in that microcosm, as it has 
n called, I might have formed some rules of conduct, some 
manliness of character, and might have made, at least, a good 
schoolboy ; but, half home-bred, and half school-bred, from want 


of proper preparation, one half of my education totally destroyed 
the other.” (Vol. iv. p. 3.) 


The word “ manly” occurs in this quotation in rather an un- 
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warrantable sense. We are well persuaded too that the picture, 
incidentally drawn, of Harrow-school, is not a little carica- 
tured. With all the imperfections, that must attach to such an 
institution, on its head, we believe it to be one of the most cor- 
rect of the great public schools: we know that it has a signal 
advantage with respect to moral and religious instruction, ‘and 
that it has produced some of the most useful, as well as some of 
the brightest characters, that have recently adorned the walks of 
public life. 

We will not follow Vivian through the various stages of his 
mental disease, the progress of which is marked by minute cir- 
cunstances, of which no ) adequate ilea could be given in an ab- 
stract. Gifted with talents of a superior order, and with many 
of the moral qualities essential to an estimable character, and 

placed in a situation calculated to draw them out to the best 
siiaai he forfeits, by his weakness and ductility, both public 
credit and private happiness. He is led both ito errors and 
vices with his eyes open, merely from wanting the power to say 
“No.” Against his better judgment nes tur ns a comfortable 
house into an uninhabitable castle,” is involved in the expences 
of a contested election, becomes the tool of.a man of talents in- 
ferior to his own, and marries a woman for whom he has no af- 
fection. In defiance of his principles he is a political apostate, 
an adulterer, and a duellist; and with the same unresisting im- 


_becility, is talked into one vice, trepanned into another, and 


driven into a third, till he closes his career in misery and accu- 
mulated ruin, the necessary result of his moral and itellectual 
cowardice. 

The tale is not uninstructive; but after all we have only a 
statement of the evil, without the suggestion of any, at least of 
any adequate remedy. The effects of the errors it exhibits are 

placed in a vivid light,—their causes are but partially illustrated. 


W e admire the skill with which the various turns and windings of 


the pernicious habit, mtended to be exposed, and its gradual in- 
crease from a puny stream to an overwhelming torrent, are gra- 
phically traced; but the main fountains of its supply are not 
sufliciently explored. Much of the blame is thrown on Lady 
Mary Vivian, the mother of the unfortunate hero, who is always 
thinking aloud, and thinking absurdly. But however unpopular 
the attack may be with numbers who have read the tale, we can- 
not help iisplicsting Mr. Russell, the steady, liberal, conscien- 
tious, independent tutor, as an accessary. To do him full j juse 
tice, we will introduce him to our readers in a light, which must 


conciliate their esteem and respect, before we discuss what we 
deem the deficiencies of his character. 
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~The following extract occurs in the course of a dialogue, in 
which Vivian had described him as his “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend, though by much too young, and infinitely too handsome 
for a philosopher:” from which insinuation, with respect to the 
incompatibility of wisdom with personal beauty, we suspect 
that the writer must be ignorant of the rapid progress which 
philosophy is making amongst the young and the beautiful of 
her own sex, who are blessed with the means of subscribing for 
it, 


“¢ ¢ After all, I don’t know whether I ought not to lay the blame 
of my faults on my masters, more than on my poor mother.’ 

«© * Lay the blame where we will,’ said Russell, ‘ remember, 
that the punishment will rest on ourselves. We may, with as 
much phifseophic justice as possible, throw the blame of our faults 
on our parents “ad preceptors, and on the early mismanagement 
of our minds; yet, after we have made out our case in the abstract, 
to the perfect satisfaction of a jury of metaphysicians, when we 
come to overt actions, all our satlaens learned and unlearned, are 
so awed, by the ancient aes par. and practice of society, and by 
the obsolete law of common sense, that they finish by pronouncing 

inst us the barbarous sentence, that every man must suffer 
for his own faults.’” (Vol. iv. p. 8.) 


After the completion of Vivian’s education, Russell had pre- 
ferred the task of educatmg Lord Glistonbury’s son to “ a state 
of dependent idleness,” of which his former pupil’s gratitude 
gave him the option. In this situation he shews an honourable 
delicacy, which we cannot recommend too strongly to those 
who are similarly occupied. 


«In the mean time, tell me how you go on yourself,’ said 
Vivian; ** how you like your situation here, and your pupil, and 
all the Glistonbury family. Let me behind the scenes at once; 
for you know, I see them only on the stage.’ 

‘* Russell replied, in general terms, that he had hopes Lord Lid- 
hurst would turn out well; and that therefore he was satisfied with 
his situation; but avoided entering into particulars, because he was 
a confidential person in the family. He thought that a preceptor 
and a physician were, in some respects, bound, by a similar species 
of honour, to speak cautiously of the maladies of their patients, or 
the faults of their pupils. Admitted iuto the secrets of families, 
they should never make use of the confidence reposed in them, to 
the disadvantage of any by whom they are trusted. Russell’s strict- 


_ ly honourable reserve, upon this occasion was rather provoking to 


Vivian, who, to all his questions, could obtain only the dry an- 
swer of —‘ Judge for yourself.’"” (P. 77.) 


His delicate and honourable sentiments on another subject, 
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in which delicacy and honour can never be too strictly regarded, 
do him equal credit, and are well pourtrayed in a dialogue with his 
pupil (p. $1, & seq.) on the meanness and want of principle ex- 
hibited in the conduct of a man, who can consent to trifle with the 
affections of a woman from thoughtless vanity, or any of those 
selfish motives, which the refinements of polished society do but 
very ill conceal. When we add that Russell’s conduct through- 
out the tale is in unison with these sentiments; that, when put 
to the proof himself, he exemplifies the principles he had incul- 
cated upon others, we have surely given him as much vantage- 
ground as the warmest advocate of his character could desire.” 
And yet we want but one evidence to establish the truth of the 
accusation we have brought against him. ‘The following cor- 
respondence between him and his former pupil, who was living 
in a state of adultery with the wife of his intimate, though pro- 
fligate friend, is to us a sufficient testimony, that if Vivian’s 
instability of character overcame the principles he had imbibed 
from his tutor, it was no less ‘rom the weakness of those prin- 
ciples, than from the strength of the habit. 


“« To the Rev. Henry Russell. 


“¢ ¢ Indignant as you will be, Russell, at all you hear of me, you 
cannot be more shocked than | am myself. 1 do not write to pal- 
liate, or apologize—my conduct admits of no defence—I shall at- 
tempt none, private or public—I have written to my lawyer to give 
directions, that no sort of defence shall be set up, on my part, when 
the affair comes into Doctors Commons—as it shortly will; for, I 
understand, that poor Wharton has commenced a prosecution. As 
to damages, he has only to name them—Any thing within the 
compass of my fortune he may command—Would to God that 
money could make him amends!—But he is too generous, too 
noble a fellow—profligate as he is in some things, how incapable 
would he be of acting as basely as I have done! There is not, 
perhaps, at this moment, a human being, who has so high an opi- 
nion of the man I have injured, as I have myself:—he did not love 
his wife—but that is no excuse for me—his honour is as much 
wounded, as if I had robbed him of her during the time he loved 
her most fondly ;—he once doated upon her, and would have loved 
her again, when he was tired of his gallantries; and they might 
then ave lived together, as happily as ever, if 1 had not been——. 
What was 1?—What am 1?—Not a villain—or I should glory in 
what I have done—but the weakest of human beings—And how 
true it is, Russell, that * all wickedness is weakness !”’ 

«“« T understand, that W——, wherever he goes, calls me a 


coward, as well as a scoundrel; and says, that | have kept out of 
the way to avoid fighting him.—He is mistaken.—It is true, I had 
the utmost dread of having his life to answer for—and nothing 
should have provoked me to fire upon him ;—but I had determined 
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how to act—I would have met him, and have stood his fire-—I 
should not be sorry, at present, to be put out of the world; and 
would rather fall by his hand, than by any other. But, since this 
is out of the question, and that things have taken another turn, I 
have only to live, as long as it shall please God, a life of remorse— 
and, at least, to try to make the unfortunate woman, who has 
thrown herself upon my protection, as happy as I can. 

*«©< Tf you have any remaining regard for a pupil, who has so 
her what comfort you can, Say nothing for me, or of me, but that 
I wish her to forget me, as soon as possible. She discarded me 
from her heart, when she first discovered this intrigue —before this 
last fatal step.—Still 1 had hopes of recovering her esteem and af- 
fection; for 1 had resolved . But no matter what I re- 
solved—all my resolutions failed; and now I am utterly unworthy 
of her love. ‘This, and all that is good and happy in life; all the 
fair hopes and virtuous promises of my youth, I must give up. 
Early as it is in my day, my sun has set. I truly desire, that she 
should forget me—for you know [ am bound in honour—Honour! 
How dare I use the word?—I am bound, after the divorce, to 
marry the woman I have seduced. Oh, Russell! what a wife for 
your friend!—What a daughter-in-law for my poor mother, after 
all her care of my education! all her affection! all her pride in me! 
—Iit will break her heart! Mine will not break. I shall drag on, 
perhaps, to a miserable old age. Iam of too feeble a nature to 
feel those things as strong minds would—as you will for me; but 
do not blame yourself for my faults. All that man could do for 
me, you did. his must be some consolation to you, my dear and 


excellent friend! May I still call you friend ?—or have | no friend 
left upon Earth? 


C. Vivran.’” 

** ¢ Return to your country, your friends, and yourself, Vivian! 
Your day is not yet over! Your sun is not yet set! Resume your 
energy—recover your self-contidence—carry your good resolutions 
into eflect—and you may yet bean honour to your family, adelight 
to your fond mother, and the pride of your friend Russell.—Y our 
remorse has been poignant and. sincere; let it be salutary and per- 
manent in it’s consequences; this is the repentance which religion 
requires, The part of a man of sense and virtue is to make his 
past errours of use to his future conduct.—W hilst I had nothing to 
say, that could give you pleasure, I forbore to answer your letter— 
{ forbore to overwhelm a mind sinking under remorse. My sacred 
duty is to waken the sinner to repentance, not to shut the gates of 
mercy on the penitent. Now, I can relieve your mind from part 
of the load, by which it has been justly oppressed. You know, 
that nothing can palliate your conduct in an intrigue with a mar- 
nied woman-—from this, I had hoped your moral and religious edu- 
cation would have preserved you. But of the premeditated guilt 
of deceiving the husband, and laying a plan to seduce the wife, | 


you, do me one favour—Go to Miss Sidney, and give ° 
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never suspected you; and I may now tell you, that you have not be-’ 
trayed Mr. Wharton—he has betrayed you. You have not se- 

nad Mrs. Wharton—you have been seduced by her. You are 

not bound to marry her—Wharton cannot obtain a divorce—he 

dare not bring the affair to trial; if he does, he is undone. ‘There 

has been collusion between the parties, The proof of this you will 

find in the enclosed paper, which will he sworn to, in due, legal 

form, whenever it is necessary. Even when you see them, you will 

scarcely believe these ‘‘ damning proofs” of Wharton's baseness. 

But I always knew, I always told you, that this pretence to honour 

and candour, frankness and friendship, with this avowed contempt 

of all principle and all virtue, could not be safe, could not be sin- 
cere, would not stand the test. No—nothing should make me 
trust to the private honour of a man, so corrupt in public hfe as 
Mr. Wharton. <A man, who sells his conscience for his interest, 
will sell it for his pleasure. A man, who will betray his country, 
will betray his friend. It is in vain to palter with our conscience ; 
there are not two honours—two honesties, How I rejoice, at this 
moment, in the reflection, that your character, as a public man, is 
yet untarnished, You have still this great advantage:—feel its 
value,—Return, and distinguish yourself among your countrymen 
distinguish yourself by integrity, still more t hits by talents. A 
certain degree of talents is now cheap in England integrity is 
what we want—true patriotism, true public spirit, noble ambition ; 
not that vile scramble for places and pensions, which some men call 
ambition; not that bawling, brawling Thersites character, which 
other men call public spirit; not that marketable commodity, with 
which W harton, and such as he, cheat popular opinion for a season; 
—but that fair virtue, which will endure, aud abide by it's cause to 
the last; which, in place or out, shall be the same, which successful 
or ansaccessful, shall sustain the possessor’s character through all 
changes of party; which, whilst he lives, shall command respect from 
even the most profligate “of his contemporaries ; upon which, when he 
is dying, he may reflect with satisfaction ; which, after his death, shall 
be the consolation of his friends, and the glory of his count All 
this is yet in your power, Vivian.—Come, then, and fulfil the pro- 

mise of your early years! Come, and restore to your mother a son 

worthy of her! Come, and surpass the hopes of your true friend— 
(P. 101.) H. Russe.’ ” 


Had this been the letter of a heathen philosopher, addressed 
to his friend under similar circumstances, its tone would have 
been suitable to the writer’s necessarily limited and indistinct 
views of the nature and consequences of sin. But the christian 
divine, who could be so well contented with the degree and 
kind of remorse expressed in Vivian’s* letter, who could speak 
in such vague and general terms on this important subject, and 
who, supposing him penitent, could point to no richer source 
of consolation than the career still left open to him by his m- 
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tarnished political integrity ;—however geucrous, honourable, and 
independent, was not likely to have laid in the mind of his pupil 
that broad and deep foundation of sound religious principle, 
which could alone have resisted the force of habit, and redeemed 
him from the pernicious influence of the weakness to which he 
fella victim. We do not expect a treatise on repentance in a 
work of this nature; but we do demand in any work, that pre- 
tends to moral utility, an attention and a general reference to 
the only stable and satisfactory grounds of morality to which a 
christian can resort. What would be thought of the writer 
who, in a work calculated, though but incidentally, to dlustrate 
some of the truths of natural philosophy, should refer to the er- 
roneous or imperfect data of systems long since exploded, and 
neglect to avail himself of the light of recent discoveries, and the 
sagacity of the great luminaries of science? Surely he would 
come off cheaply with the imputation of having laboured in vain, 
and might rather expect to be called to account for a practice 
so likely to mislead the inexpert, and delude the ignorant 
with an unsubstantial form of knowledge. If such a proceeding 
would be reprobated in this case, how much more so in the case 
of moral philosophy, where the practical inferences are of so 
much higher importance. ‘There is in the human mind such an 
alacrity im sinking, where the moral principle is concerned ; 
such a bias towards the system least incumbered with the duties 
of self-denial, that we must think any work of a moral tendency 
dangerous, which holds out the possibility of attaining to high 
degrees of perfection, without going through the humiliating and 
mortifying, but most indispensable steps of christian discipline. 
It is m this view that we have dwelt so long on the character of 
Russell, which is more likely than any other in these volumes to 
be regarded, and especially by a mind of feeling and generosity, 
as a model of imitation, and standard of excellence. We also 
Jooked to his characters of clergyman and tutor, which not only 
authorized, but peremptorily demanded the introduction of higher 
principles, on the occasion to which we have alluded. Had he 
viewed the conduct of Vivian, dnd its consequences, with the 
eyes of a man who takes his religion from the Bible, he never 
could have written a letter so calculated to mislead him with re- 
spect to the nature and effects of his remorse; he never would 
have thought, ona subsequent occasion, that a personal offence, 
commutted under the influence of mistaken jealousy, was a suf- 
ficient reason for disclaiming his friendship,—nor the profession 
of political integrity, the proper ground of reconciliation ;—he 
never would so pointedly have omitted the subject of religion, in 
the last hours of a friend and pupil, dying under such awful cu- 
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cumstances, nor have left his spiritual concerns, at such a time, 
to the care of a stranger; and yet there is a beauty and a grandeur 
in his character, which it is impossible not to love and admire ;and 
it is against the fascinating and seductive notion, that the possession 
of such brilliant qualities, as generosity, and an independent spirit, 
and such solid virtues as prudence and steadiness, compensate 
for the want of genuine religion, that we would caution, more 
especially, our youthful readers. In fact, to disjoin religion and | 
morality, is to put asunder what God has indissolubly united. 
To draw a portraiture of christian excellence in the garb of a 
heathen philosopher, has all the absurdity of putting the Roman 
toga on the shoulders of a modern statue, without the excuse of 
superior beauty in the drapery. But we must remember that 
we have still much ground to travel over, and shall, probably, 
meet with other temptations to renew this interesting topic. 

This tale is, on the whole, rather a heavy one. It has a 
sombre uniformity of shade, which is not relieved by the author’s 
usual proportion of playful humour, smartness of dialogue, or 
originality of character. .It contains, however, some faithful 
portraits, of which we will give that of Wharton, a profligate 
politician, as a fair specimen. 

* Among the men of talents and bsp consequence, whont 
we met at Lord Glistonbury’s, was Mr. Wharton, whose conver- 
sation particularly pleased Vivian, and who now courted his ac- 
quaintance with an eagerness, which was peculiarly flattering. Vi- 
vian knew him only as a man of great abilities; with his real cha- 
racter he was not acquainted, Wharton had prepossessing man- 
ners, and wit sufficient, whenever he pleased, to make the worse 
appear the better reason. In private or in public debate, he had 
at his command, and could condescend to employ, all sorts of 
arms, and every possible mode of annoyance, from the most 
powerful artillery of logic, to the lowest squib of humour. He 
was as little nice in the company he kept, as in the style of his 
conversation. Frequently associating with fools, and willing even 
to be thought one, he made, alternately, his sport and advantage 
of the weakness and follies of mankind. Wharton was philoso» 
phically, politically, and fashionably profligate. After having 
ruined his private ome by unbounded ee he lived on 
—nobody knew how—in careless profusion. In public life, he 
made a distinguished figure; and seemed, therefore, to think him- 
self raised above the necessity of practising any of the minor vir- 
tues of economy, prudence, or justice, which commom people find 
essential to their well-being in society. Far from attempting to 
conceal, he gloried in his faults; for be knew full well, that, as 
long as he had the voice of numbers with him, he could bully, or 
laugh, or shame plain reason and rigid principle out of counte- 
mance. It was his grand art to represent good sense as stupidity, 
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and virtue as h risy. Hypocrisy was, in his opinion, the only 
vice, which dana the ‘rn per infamy ; and from this he took 
sufficient care to prove, or at least to proclaim, himself free. Even 
ey whilst he offended against the decencies of life, there seemed to 
| be something frank and graceful in his manner of throwing aside 
all disguise. There appeared an air of superior liberality in his 
avowing himself to be governed by that absolute selfishness, which 
other men strive to conceal even from their own hearts. He dex- 
“Th terously led his acquaintance to infer, that he would prove as 
ad much better than his professions, as other people are often found 
tt to be worse than theirs. Where he wished to please, it was 
et scarcely possible to escape the fascination of his manner; nor did 
he neglect any mode of courting popularity : he knew that a good 
table is necessary to attract even men of wit; and he made it a 

int to have the very best cook, and the very best wines. He paid 
his cook, and his cook was the only poren he did pay, in ready 
money. His wine merchant he paid in words—an art in which 
he was a professed, and yet a successful adept, as hundreds 
of living witnesses were ready to attest. But, though Wharton 
could cajole, he could not attach his fellow-creatures—he had a 
party, but no friend. With this distribution of things he was per- 
fectly satisfied ; for he considered men only as beings, who were 
to be worked to his purposes; and he declared, that, provided he 


had power ever their interests and their humours, he cared not 
what became of their hearts.” (P. 88,) 


Such men as Wharton would do much less injury to society, 
were there fewer parents who reason like Vivian’s mother. 


** Lady Mary Vivian saw the rise and progress of this intimacy, 
and was not insensible to its danger; yet she was gratified by seee 
ing her son distinguished by a man of Wharton's political conse- 
quence ; and she satisfied her conscience by saying—‘ He will 
bring my son forward in public life; and, as to the rest, Charles 


my too foo principles ever to follow his example in private life.’ ” 
(P. 04. 


The gradual dereliction of high political principle, which so 
frequently results from a connection with a party, is well de- 
scribed in the following passage : 


* Vivian isensibly adopted more and more of the language and 
principles of the public men, with whom he daily associated. He - 
_— to hear and talk of compensatious and jobs, as they did ; 
and to consider all measures, proved to be necessary fur the sup- 
port of his party, as expedient, if not absolutely right. His coun- 
try could not be saved, unless he and his friends could obtain the 
management of affairs ; and nomen, he found, could gain parlia- 
mentary influence, or raisethemselves into political power, with- 
out acting as a body. Then, of course, all subordinate points of 
right were to be sacrificed to the great good of promoting the views 
of the party, ‘Tins argument, founded on the necessity of acting 
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in concert, was applied continually ; and Vivian found, that it ex- 
tended daily the bounds of his conscience.” (P. 185.) 


Indeed the political sentiments, throughont this tale, are highly 
to be applauded ; though we fear that, if found in the common- 
place-book of a modern politician, it would be under the head 
of “ matter for speeches on the hustings.” Lord Glistonbur 
is rather too much caricatured, and we are inclined to doubt the 
existence of an exact parallel to Lady Sarah Lidhurst. Her 
sister, Lady Julia, is more after nature. The description of her 
visit to a man of war, is one of the liveliest sallies in the piece. 


«© They embarked in a pleasure boat—Lady Sarah was very sick, 
and her admirer very cold ; but Lady Julia was in ecstacies at every 
thing she saw and felt—she feared nothing, found nothing incon- 
venient—was charmed to be drawn so easily from the boat up the 
high side of the ship—charmed to find herself on deck—charmed 
to see the sails, the ropes, the rigging, the waves, the sea, the sun, 
the clouds, the sailors, the cook dressing dinners—all, all indiscrimie 
nately charmed her; and, like a school girl broke loose, she ran 
about, wild with spirits, asking questions, some sensible, some 
silly; laughing at her own folly, flying from this side to that, from 
one end of the ship to the other, down the ladders, and up again, 
whilst Mr. Russell, who was deputed to take care of her, could’ 
scarcely keep up with her: Lord Glistonbury stood by, holding 
his sides and laughing aloud. Miss Strictland, quite disabled by 
the smell of the ship, was lying on a bed, in the state cabin; and 
Lady Sarah, all the time, shaded by an umbrella, held by her 
shivering admirer, sat, as if chained upright, in her chair of state, 
upon deck, scorning her sister’s childish levity, aud proving her- 
self, with all due propriety, incapable of being moved to surprise 
or admiration by any object on land or sea.” (P. 58.) 


We should scarcely have suspected so practised a writer of 
such an inaccuracy, as occurs in the following sentence : 


“‘ In her conversation there was a mixture of excellent sense and 
general literature with the frivolities of the fashionable world, and 
the anecdotes of the day in certain high circles, of which she 
seemed to talk more from habit than taste, and to annex import- 


ance more from the compulsion of external circumstances than 
from choice.” (P, 10.) 


We must pass rapidly over the next tale, which is called 
Emilie de Coulanges ; though we could recommend it to the se- 
rious attention of sundry antiquated proficients i the art of tor- 
menting, who expect as regular interest for the favours they 
confer, as for the money they lay out in the stocks; and draw 
upon their unfortunate protégées so frequently, though in petty 
sums, that gratitude itself becomes bankrupt. ‘The object of 
the tale may be collected from the following extract: 


. 
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«‘ With the most benevolent, and even magnanimous intentions, 
Mrs, Somers often tormented her friends cruelly ; and ihe more 
they admired and were obliged to her, and the more sensibility they 
possessed, the greater were their sufferings. Almost every day 
Euilie felt the apprehension or the certainty of having offended 
her benefactress; and the causes, by which she gave offence, were 
sometimes so trifling, as to elude her notice ; so mysterious, that 
they could not be discovered ; or so various and anomalous, that, 
even when slie was told in what manner she had displeased, she 
could not form any rule, or draw any iaference, for her future con- 
duct. Sometimes she offended by differing, sometimes by agree- 
ing, in taste or opinion with Mrs. Somers, Sometimes she per- 
ceived, that she was thought positive; at other times, too com- 
plying. A word, a look, or even silence—passive silence—was 
sufficient to affront this susceptible lady, Then she would go on 
with a string of deductions, or, rather, of imaginations, to prove, 
that there must be something wrong in Emilie’s disposition; and 
she would insist upon it, that she knew better of what was pass- 
ing, or what would pass, in her mind, than Emilie could know 
herself. Nothing provoked Mrs. Somers move, than the want of 
success in any of her active attempts to make others happy. She 
was continually angry with Emilie for not being sufficiently pleased 
or grateful for things, which she had not the vanity to suspect 
were intended for her gratification, or which were not calculated 
to contribute to her amusement: this humility, or this difference 
of taste, was always considered as affectation or perversity.” (Vol. 
Vv. p- 42.) 


This character is well contrasted with that of Lady Littleton, 
who 


‘¢ Had employed her excellent understanding in studying the mi 
nute circumstances, which tend to make people, of different cha 


_ racters and tempers, agree and live happily together; and she un- 


derstood and practised so successfully all the honest arts of please 
ing, that she rendered herself the centre of union to a large circle 
of relations, many of whom she had converted into friends. This 
she had accomplished without any violent effort, without making 
any splendid sacrifices, but with that calm, gentle, persevering 
kindness of temper, which, when united to good sense, forms the 
real happiness of domestic life, and the true perfection of the fe- 
male character. Those who have not traced the causes of family 

uarrels, would not readily guess from what slight circumstances 
they often originate ; they arise more frequently from small defects 
in temper, than from material faults of character. People who 
would, perhaps, sacrifice their fortunes or lives for each other, 


cannot, at certain moments, give up their will, or command their 
humour, in the slightest degree.” (P. 124.) 


“ "This enabled her to do, what no other human being had 
ever accomplished, to continue in peace and amity, for upwards 
of thirty years, with Mrs. Somers.” The delicacy, right feel- 
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| ing, and good sense in the following passage, which occurs in 
4 one of her letters to this lady, are in perfect consonance with 
this character. 

: “jit has been the misfortune of your life, my dear friend, to 
believe, that, by making great sacrifices, and conferring great be- 
nefits, you could ensure to yourself, in retura, atlection and grati- 
tude—you mistake both the nature of obligation, and the effect 
which it produces on the human mind. Obligations may com- 
4 mand gratitude, but can never ensure love. If the benetit be of 
Se a pecuniary nature, it is necessarily attended with a certain sense 
| of humiliation, which destroys the equality of friendship, Of what- 
ever description the favour may be, it becames burdensome, if 
gratitude be expected as a tribute, instead of being accepted as the 
2 free-will offering of the heart—* Still paying still to owe,’ is irk- 
F some, even to those who have nothing satanic in their natures. 
A person, who has received a favour, is in a defenceless state, with 
respect to a benefactor; and the benefactor, who makes an impro- 
per use of the power, which gratitude gives, becomes an oppressor. 
I know your generous spirit, and I am fully sensible, that no one 
has a more just idea than you have of the delicacy that ought to 
be used towards those whom you have obliged ; but you must per- 
mit me to observe, that your practice is not always conformable 
to your theory. Temper is doubly necessary to those, who love, 
as you do, to confer favours : it is the duty of a benefactress to com- 
mand her feelings, and to refrain absolutely from every species of 
direct or indirect reproach; else her kindness becomes only a 
source of misery ; and even from the benevolence of her disposi- 
tion, she derives the means of giving pain. It is said, that the bee 
extracts the venom of her sting froin her own honey*.’’—(P. 111.) 


Emilie de Coulanges, the unfortunate subject of Mrs. Somers’s 
experiments in the artin which she was so well versed, is an interest- 
ing example of patience, magnanimity, and sweetness of temper. 

‘Her mother, a French Comptesse drawn to the life, finds a safe- 
guard from the same persecution in her characteristic frivolity. 

«¢ She examined no farther than the surface ; and, provided that 
there was not any deficiency of those /itile atientions, to which she 
had been accustomed, it never occurred to her, that a friend could 
be more or less pleased: she did not understand or study physiog- 
nomy ; a smile of the 'ips was, to her, always a sufficient token of 
approbation ; and, whether it were merely conventional, or whether 
it came from the heart, she never troubled herself to inquire. Pro- 
vided that she saw at dinner the usual cowverts, and that she had 
a sufficient number of people to converse with, or rather, to talk 
to, she was satisfied that every thing was right. All the variations 
in Mrs. Somers’s temper were unmarked by her, or went under the 


general head, vapeurs noirs.” (P. 65.) 


} 


* Paley. 
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The catastrophe of this tale is brought about by one of those 
very extraordinary coincidences, which occur daily in novels and 
plays, and about once in a century in real life. ‘This is the less 
to be tolerated in Miss Edgeworth’s compositions, because the 
air of probability thrown over them by her generally accurate 
delineation of manners, makes such incongruities the more pro- 
minent and offensive. 

The last, the longest, and certainly the most interesting of 
these tales, is the Absentee; which is intended, as we are told 
in the preface, “ to-warn the thoughtless, and the unoccupied, 
from seeking distinction by frivolous imitation of fashion, and 
ruinous waste of fortune.” It contains, besides, an excellent 
lesson on the evils attendant upon non-residence, as exemplified 
im the history of Lord and Lady Clonbrony, great Insh pro- 
prictors; the former of whom may be briefly characterized by a 
description, in which too many of his countrymen are apt to 
glory, viz. that of no man’s enemy but his own; a sort of bemg, 
who, ia spite of this peaceable character, is generally doing mis- 
chief to hundreds besides himself, if his situation in life be such 
as to give him extensive influence. ‘To the latter we must give 
our readers a more particular imtroduction, as well as to their 
sun, Lord Colambre, who is the hero of the tale. 


“In Lady repay address there was a mixture of con* 
straint, aflectation, and indecision, unusual in a person of het 
birth, rank, and knowledge of the world. A natural and unna- 
tural manner seemed struggling in her gestures, and in every 
syllable that she articulated—a naturally free, familiar, good na- 
tured, precipitate, Insh manner, had been schooled, and schooled 
late in life, into a sober, cold, still, stiff deportment, which she 
mistook for English—A strong, Hibernian accent, she had, with 
infinite difficulty, changed into an English tone—Mistaking re- 
verse of wrong for right, she caricatured the English pronuncia- 
tion ; and the extraordinary precision of her London phraseology 
betrayed her not to be a Londoner, as the man, who strove to pass 
for an Athenian, was detected by his Attic dialect, Not aware of 
her real danger, Lady Clonbrony was, on the opposite side, in 
continual apprehension, every time she opened her lips, lest some 
treacherous a or e, some strong r, some puzzling aspirate or non- 
aspirate, some unguarded note, interrogative or expostulatory, 
should betray her to be an Irishwoman. Mrs, Dareville had, in 
her mimicry, perhaps, a little exaggerated, as to the teedbles and 
cheers, but still the general likeness of the representation of Lady 
Clonbrony was strong enough to strike and vex her son, He had 
now, for the tirst time, an opportunity of judging of the estima- 
tion which his mother and his family were held by certain leaders 
of the ton, of whom, in her letters, she had spoken so much, and 
into whose society, or rather into whose parties, she had been ad- 
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mitted. He saw, that the renegado cowardice, with which she 
denied, abjured, and reviled her own country, gained nothing but 
ridicule and contempt——He loved his mother; and, whilst he 
endeavoured to conceal her faults and foibles as much as possible 
from his own heart, he could not endure those who dragged them 
to light and ndicule. The next morning, the first thing that occur- 
red to Lord Colambre’s remembrance, when he awoke, was the 
sound of the contemptuous emphasis which had been laid on the 
words IRISH ABSENTEES!—'This Jed to recollections of his native 
country, to compar.sons of past and present scenes, to future plans 
of hfe. Young and careless as he seemed, Lord Colambre was 
capable of serious reflection. Of naturally quick. and strong va- 
pacity, ardent affections, impetuous temper, the early years of 
his childhood passed at his father’s castle in Lreland, where, from 
the lowest servant to the well-dressed dependant of the family, 
every body had conspired to wait upon, to fondle, to flatter, to 
worship, this darling of their lord. Yet he was not spoiled—not 
rendered selfish. For, in the midst of this fiattery and servility, 
some strokes of genuine generous affection hed gone home to his 
little heart; and, though unqualified submission had increased the 
natural impetuosity of his temper, and though visions of his future 
grandeur had touched his infant thought, yet, fortunately, before 
he had acquired any fixed habits of insolence or tyranny, he was 
carried far away from all, that were bound or willing to submit to 
his commands, far away from all signs of hereditary grandeur— 
plunged into one of our great public schools—into a new world. 
Forced to struggle, mind and body, with his equals, his rivals, the 
little lord became a spirited schoolboy, and, in time, a man. For- 
tunately for him, science and literature happened to be the fashion 
among a set of clever young men, with whom he was at Cambridge. 
His ambition for intellectual superiority was raised, his views were 
enlarged, his tastes and his manners formed. The sobriety of 
English good sense mixed most advantageously with Irish vivacity 
as ogi prudence governed, but did not extinguish his Irish en- 
thusiasm. But, in fact, English and Irish had not been invidi- 
ously contrasted in his mind: he had been so long resident in Eng- 
land, and so intimately connected with Englishmen, that he was 
not obvious to any of the commonplace ridicule thrown upon Hi- 
bernians; and he had lived with men, who were too well informed 
and liberal to misjudge or depreciate a sister country—He had 
found, from experience, that, however reserved the English may 
be in manners, they are warm at heart; that, however averse they 
may be from forming new acquaintance, their esteem and confi- 
dence once gained, they make the most solid friends. He had 
formed friendships in England; he was fully sensible of the supe- 
rior comforts, refinements, and information, of English society ; 
but his own country was endeared to him by early association, and 
a sense of duty and patriotism attached him to Ireland And 
shall I too be an absentee? was a question, which resulted from 
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these reflections—a question, which he was not yet prepared to 
nswer decidedly.” (P. 210.) 

But we must refer to another description of Lady Clonbrony, 
not so much for the sake of giving a finish to her portrait, as 
with a view to the decidedly mischievous tendency of the descrip- 
tion itself. 


“A few foibles out of the question, such as her love of fine peo- 
ple, her affectation of being English, aud other atiectations too te- 
dious to mention, Lady Clonbrony was really a good woman, had 
good principles, moral and religious, and, selfishness not immedi- 
ately interfering, she was good natured ; and, though her soul and 
attention were so completely absorbed in the duties of acquaint- 
anceship, that she did not know it, she really had atfections—they 
were concentrated upon a few near relations.” (P. 299.) 


What Miss Edgeworth’s idea of a “ really good woman,” pos- 
sessed of “ good principles moral and religious,” may be, we 
cannot pretend to say; but ours certainly, give it its most con- 
ciliating latitude, will not comprehend “ affectations too tedious 
to mention, the love of fine people, selfishness, and a soul and 
attention completely absorbed in the duties of acquaintanceship.” 
We should shrmk from the fidelity, which can alone give weight 
to our observations, did we not reprobate in plain and decided 
terms the lax and inadequate notions of goodness, to which such 
a statement must give countenance. ‘he mischief here is not 
conveyed by inference or insinuation, the poison is not neutral- 
ized by the medium mm which it is offered to us. ‘The whole pas- 
sage directly propagates, and gives credit to the glozing lie, with 
which the world stifles the scruples of more than half its deluded 
votaries. "There cannot be a more palatable doctrine, than that 
it is possible to hold “ good religious principles,” and yet indulge 
in a habit of mind totally inconsistent with the principles of true 
religion; to be “ really good,” and yet foster in our bosoms, and 
strengthen by our daily practice, dispositions condemned in every 
page of that book, which we profess to regard as the guide of 
lite. Nothing can be more palatable than this; but at the same 
time, however Miss Edgeworth may be startled by the imputa- 
tion, nothmg cau be more decidedly antinomian. It is in the 
very spirit of this error to rob religion of its efficacy on the heart 
and life; to represent it in the light of a charm or talisman, which 
operates on those, who come within the sphere of its influence, 
whilst they remain mere passive subjects, partaking, without any 
reaction, of the benefits and privileges it confers. According to 
the established notion, that extremes have a tendency to meet, 
a reliance upon the efficacy of a dormant and inactive principle 
is equally characteristic of hot-headed fanaticism, and of luke- 
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warm indifference to religion. We believe that far the greater 
part of those, who, like this “ really good lady,” indulge in “ af- 
tectation and selfishness,” and suffer their “ soul and attention to 
be completely absorbed in the duties of acquaintanceship,” have 
some fancied safeguard of this kind in reserve,—some imtentional, 
or at least notional religion, which is to compensate for the en- 
couragement of unchristian tempers, and the devotion to habits 
of worldliness and self-indulgence. But if any thing can render 
such tempers and habits consistent with the effectual possession 

of “ good religious principles,” we must have studied a very in- 
correct edition of the book, in which those principles are said 
to he registered and inrolled. 

To complete the account of the family, we must mention 
Grace Nugent, Lady Clonbrony’s niece, who has all the qua- 
lifications requisite to the leading part she has to play in the 
drama, though we should have liked her all the better for want- . 
ing the boldness of repartee, which enabled her to overawe Mrs, 
Dareville, and put Lady Langdale out of countenance. The 
anecdotes to which we allude are in bad taste, and savour more 
of the pertness of a forward Miss, who has been flattered into the 
notion that she is a wit, than of the delicacy and good sense of 
the character to whom they are attributed. 

For this young lady Lord Colambre forms an attachment; but 
knowing the opposition it would meet with from his parents, 
and having some additional motives, which may be gathered from 
the sketch that has been given of his character, he determines to 
leave his family for a time, and pay a visit to his native country. 
Thither we were most happy to accompany him, for there we 
knew that Miss Edgeworth would display both the sportive ani- 
mation and renovated vigour of an animal restored to its own pe- 
culiar element. In this we were not disappointed. ‘The very 
approach to this favourite shore has more life and spirit in it 
than any of her pictures of English manners. 

** The tide did not permit the packet to reach the Pigeon-house, 
and the impatient Lord Colambre stepped into a boat, and was 
rowed across the bay of Dublin. — It was a fine summer mornin 
The sun shone bright on the Wicklow mountains. He adtinieed: 
he exulted in the beauty of the prospect ; and all the early associ- 
ations of his childhood, and the patriotic hopes of his riper years, 
swelled his heart as he approached the shores of his native land. 
But scarcely had he touched his mother earth, when the whole 
course of his ideas was changed; and if his hesit’ swelled, it swell- 
ed no more with pleasurable t sensations, for instantly he found him- 
self surrounded and attacked by a swarm of beggars and harpies, 
with strange figures and stranger tones; some craving his charity, 


some snatching away his luggage, and at the same time bidding 
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him ‘never trouble himself,’ and ¢ never fear.’—A scramble im 
the boat and on shore for bags and parcels began, and an amphibi- 
ous fight betwixt men, who had one foot on sea and one on land, 
was seen; and long and loud the battle of trunks and portmanteaus 
raged! The vanquished departed, clinching their empty hands at 
their opponents, and swearing inextinguishable hatred; while the 


‘smiling victors stood at ease, each grasping his booty ; bag, basket, 


parcel, or portmanteau.—* And your honour, where wi// these go? 
‘Where will we carry "em all to for your honour?’—was now the 
question. Without waiting for an answer, most of the goods were 
carried at the discretion of the porter to the custom-house, where, 
to his lordship’s astonishment, after this scene of confusion, he 
found that he had lost nothing but his patience; all his goods were 
safe, and a few tinpennies made his officious porters happy men 
and boys; blessings were showered upon his honour, and he was 
left in peace at an excellent hotel in street, Dublin.” (P. 1.) 


The account of the state of society in Dublin is written with 
much spirit, and, we believe, with perfect accuracy. It is difti- 
cult to select the most striking group in a picture so admirably 
sketched, but perhaps no part of it exceeds in faithfulness the 
following description of the trades-people in that city. 


** Lord Colambre had several commissions to execute for his 
English friends, and he made it his amusement in every shop to 
observe the manners and habits of the people. He remarked, that 
there are in Dublin two classes of tradespeople; one, who go into 
business with intent to make it their occupation for life, and asa 
slow, but sure means of providing for themselves and their families: 
another class, who take up trade merely as a temporary resource, 
to which they condescend for a few years; trusting that they shall, 
in that time, make a fortune, retire, and commence or recommence 
gentlemen. The Irish regular men of business are like all other 
men of business,—punctual, frugal, careful, and so forth; with the 
addition of more intelligence, invention, and enterprise, than are 
usually found in Englishmen of the same rank. But the Dublia 
tradesmen pro tempore are a class by themselves: they begin with- 
out capital, buy stock upon credit in hopes of making large profits, 
and, in the same hopes, sell upon credit. Now, if the credit they 
can obtain is longer than that which they are forced to give, they 
go on and prosper; if not, they break, turn bankrupts, and some- 
times, as bankrupts, thrive. By such men, of course, every short 
cut to fortune is followed ; whilst every habit which requires time 
to prove its advantage, is disregarded; nor, with such views, can a 
character for punctuality have its just value. In the head of a man, - 
who intends to be a tradesman to day, and a gentleman to morrow, 
the ideas of the honesty and the duties of a tradesman, and of the 
honour and the accomplishments of a gentleman, are oddly jum- 


bled aoerine’, and the characteristics of both are lost in the com- 
pound. 
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** He will oblige you, but he will not obey you; he will do you a 
favour, but he will not do you justice ; he will do any thing to serve 
you, but the particular thing you order, he neglects ;—he asks your 
pardon, for he would not, for all the goods in his warehouse, dis- 
oblige you; not for the sake of your custom, but he has a particular 
regard for your family —Economy, in the eyes of such a trades- 
man, is, if not a mean vice, at least a shabby virtue, of which he is 
too polite to suspect his customers, and to which he is proud of 
proving himself superior. Many London tradesmen, after making 
their thousands and their tens of thousands, feel pride in still con- 
tinuing to live like plain men of business; but from the moment a 
Dublin tradesman of this style has made a few hundreds, he sets 
up his gig, and then his head is in his carriage, and not in his bu- 
siness ; and when he has made a few thousands, he buys or builds 
a country-house—and then, and thenceforward, his head, heart, 
and soul, are in his country-house, and only his body in the shop 
with his customers. 

** Whilst he is making money, his wife, or rather his lady, 1s 
spending twice as much out of town as he makes init. At the 
word country-house, let no one figure to himself a snug little box, 
like that in which a warm London citizen, after long years of toil, 
indulges himself, one day out of seven, in repose—enjoying from 
his gazebo the smell of the dust, and the view of passing coaches 
on the London road. No: these Hibernian villas are on a much 
more magnificent scale; some of them formerly belonged to Irish 
members of parliament, who were at a distance from their country- 
seats. After the Union these were bought by citizens and trades- 
men, who spoiled, by the mixture of their own fancies, what had 
originally been designed by men of good taste.” (P. i2.) 


To one of these villas Lord Colambre pays a visit, and we 
must treat our readers with a sketch of the feast that was served 
up to him. 


‘* The dinner had two great faults—profusion and pretension. 
There was, in fact, ten times more on the table than was necessary ; 
and the entertainment was far above the circumstances of the per- 
son by whom it was given: for instance, the dish of fish at the head 
of the table had been brought across the island from Sligo, and 
had cost five guineas; as the lady of the house failed not to make. 
known. But, after all, things were not of a piece; there was a dis« 
parity between the entertainment and the attendants; there was no 
proportion or fitness of things. A painful endeavour at what could 
not be attained, and a toiling in vain to conceal and repair de- 
ficiencies and blunders. Had the mistress of the house been quiet; 
had she, as Mrs. Broadhurst would say, but let things alone, let 
things take their course; all would have passed off with well-bred 
people: but she was incessantly apologizing, and fussing, and fret- 
tng inwardly and outwardly, and directing and calling to her ser- 
rants,—-striving to make a butler, who was deaf, and a boy, who 
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was hairbrained, do the business of five accomplished footmen of 
parts and figure. The mistress of the house called for ¢ plates, 
clean plates ! plates !” 

«¢ ¢ But none did come, when she did call.’ 

* Mrs. Raffarty called « Lanty! Lanty! My lord’s plate, there! 
—James! bread, to captain Bowles!—James! port wine, to the 
major!—James! James Kenny! James? 

«And panting James toiled after her in vain.’ 

‘* At length one course was fairly got through, and after a tor- 
turing half-hour, the second course appeared, and James Kenny 
was intent upon one thing, and Lanty upon another, so that the 
wine-sauce for the hare was spilt by their collision; but, what was 
worse, there seemed little chance that the whole of this second 
course should ever be placed altogether rightly upon the table. 
Mrs. Raffarty cleared her throat, and nodded, and pointed, and 
sighed, and set Lanty after Kenny, and Kenny after Lanty; for 
what one did, the other undid; and at last, the lady’s anger kindled, 
and she spoke. 

“ «Kenny! James Kenny ! set the seacale at this corner, and put 
down the grass cross-corners ; and match your macaroni yonder with 
them puddens, set-—Ogh! James! the pyramid in the middle, 
can’t ye ?” 

“The pyramid, in changing places, was overturned. Then it 
was, that the mistress of the feast, falling back in her seat, and lift- 
ing up her hands and eyes in despair, ejaculated ; ‘ Oh, James! 
James 

** The pyramid was raised by the assistance of the military en- 
gineers, and stood trembling again on its base; but the lady’s tem- 
per could not be so easily restored to its equilibrium.” (P. 25.) 


This scene, however, is by no means exclusively appropriate 
to the country in which it is placed, the silly and self-defeating 
ambition it pourtrays, being so prevalent amongst the middle 
classes of English society, that, but for Miss Edgeworth’s tes- 


_timony, we might have been tempted to claim it as an endemic 


disorder. But we will now introduce our readers to a sketch 
exclusively Hibernian. Lady Dashfort, whose name may serve 
as an index to her character, happening to think Lord Colambre 
a desirable match for a daughter she had to dispose of, persuades 
him to accompany her on a visit to the mansion of Lord and 
Lady Kil!lpatrick. 

** And so it was settled. Our hero went to Killpatrickstown. 

““* Every thing here sumptuous and unfinished, you see,’ said 
Lady Dashfort to Lord Colambre, the day after their arrival. * All 
begun as if the projectors thought they had the command of the 
mines of Peru: and ended as if the possessors had not sixpence; 
des arrangemens provisatoires, temporary expedients; in plain En- 
glish, make shifts —Luxuries enough for an English prince of the 
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blood. Comforts, not enough for an English yeoman.—And you 

may be sure that great repairs and alterations have gone on to fit 
this house for our reception, and for our English ey es!—Poor peo- 
ple!—English visitors, in this point of view, are horribly expensive 
tothe Irish. Did you ever hear, that, inthe last century, or inthe cen- 
tury before the last, to put my story far enough back, so that it shall 
not touch any body living ; w ‘hen 2 certain English nobleman, Lord 
Blank A , sent to his “Irish friend, Lord Blank B , to let him 
know that he and all his train were coming over to pay him a visit ; 
the Trish nobleman, Blank B » knowing the deplorable cone 
dition of his castle, sat down fairly to calculate, whether it would 
cost him most to put the building in good and sufficient repair, 
fit to receive these English visitors, or to burn it to the ground,— 
He found the balance to be in favour of burning, which was wisely 
accomplished next day *. Perhaps Killpatrick would have done 
well to follow this example. Resolve me which is worst, to be 
burnt out of house and home, or to be eaten out of hidese and 
home. In this house, above and below stairs, including first and 
second table, housekeeper’s room, lady’s maids’ reom, butler’s room, 
and gentleman’s, one hundred and four people sit down to dinner 
every day, as Petito informs me, beside kitchen boys, and what they 
call char-women; who never sit down, but who do not eat or waste 
the less for that ; ‘and retainers, and friends; friends to the fifth and 
sixth generation, who ‘ must get their bit and their sup;’ for,— 
‘sure, its only Biddy,’ they say ;—continued Lady Dashfort, imi- 
tating their [rish brogue—And, ¢ sure, ’tis nothing at all, out of 
all his honour, my lord, has.—How could he /ee/ it! +—Long life 
to him !—He’s not that way: not a couple in all Ireland, and that’s 
saying a great dale, looks less after their own, nor is more off- 
handeder, or open-hearteder, or greater openhouse-keepers, nor ¢ 
my Lord and my Lady Killpatrick.’—Now there’s encouragement 
for a lord and a lady to ruin themselves.” (P. 58.) 


After a narrow escape from the wiles of Lady Dashfort and 
her daughter, Lord Colambre visits in disguise two different 
estates belonging to his father, one of which is under the care 
of a good, the other of a bad agent. As the character of the 
deputy is the poit next in importance to the residence of the 
principal, it may be well to give our weak aid towards increasing 
the publicity of this useful portion of the work under our 
consideration. We will therefore detail part of a conversation 
between an innkeeper and Lord Colambre, then passing under 
the name of Mr. Evans. 


“¢ ¢So the agent is a good agent, is he ?’ 
‘“¢ « He is, thanks be to Heaven !—And that’s what few can boast, 
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especially when the landlerd’s living over the seas: we have the 
luck to have got a good agent over us, in Mr. Burke, whois a night 
bred gentleman ; a snug little property of his own, honestly made; 
with the good will, and good wishes, and respect of all.’ 

“ ¢ Does he live in the neighbourhood 7” 

“ ¢ Just convanient *.—At the end of the town; in the house on 
the hill, as you passed, sir; to the left, with the trees about it, all 
of his planting, finely grown too—for there's a blessing on all he 
does—and he bas done a deal.’ 

* * There's salad, sir, if you are partial to it.—Very fine lettuce. 
—Mrs. Barke sent us the plants herself.’ 

“* Excellent salad! So this Mr. Burke lias done a great deal, 
has he? In what way ? 

“ In every way, sit,—sure was not it he that had improved, and 
fostered, and made the town of Colambre—no thanks to the pro- 
prictor, nor to the young man whose name it bears, neither 2’ 

Have you any porter, pray sir” 

“* We have, sir, as good, I hope, as you’d drink in London, for 
it’s the same you got there, | understand, from Cork. And I have 
. some of my own brewing, which, they say, you could not tell the 

difference, between it and Cork quality—if you'd Le pleased to 
try. Harry, the corkscrew,’ 

“ The porter of his own brewing was pronounced to be extremely 
good; and the landlord observed it was Mr. Burke encouraged him 
to learn to brew, and lent him his own brewer for a time to teach 
him. 

“* Your Mr. Burke, I find, is apropos to porter, apropos to sa- 
lad, apropos to cutlets, apropos to every thing,’ «aid lord Colambre, 
smiling: ‘ he seems to be a very uncommon agent, I suppose you 
a great favourite of his, and you do what you please with 

um,’ 

“«Q, no, sir, I could not say that; Mr. Burke does not have 
favourites any way; but, according to my deserts, I trust, I stand 
well enough with him, for, in truth, he is a right good agent.’ 

“ Lord Colambre still pressed for particulars ; he was an English- 
man, and a stranger, he said, and did not exactly know what was 
meant in [reland by 4 good agent. 

“«* Why, he is the man that will encourage the improving te- 
nant; and show no favour or affection, but justice, which comes 
even to all, and does best for all at the long run; and, residing 
always in the country, like Mr. Burke, and understanding county 
business, and going about continually among the tenantry, he 
knows when to press for the rent, and when to leave the money to 
lay out upon the land; and, according as they would want it, can 
give a tenant a help or a check properly. Then no duty-work 
called for, no esents, nor glove-money, nor sealing money even, 
taken or offered ; no underbaud hints about proposals, when land 
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would be out of lease; but a considerable preference, if desarved, 
to the old tenant, and, if not, a fair advertisement, and the best 
offer and tenant accepted: ne screwing of the land to the highest 

nny, just to please the head landlord for the minute, and ruin 
baad at the end, by the tenants racking the land and running off 
with a year’s rent: nor no bargains to his own relations or friends 
did Mr. Burke ever give or grant, but all fair between landlord 
and tenant; and that’s the thing that will last; aad that’s what I 
call the geod agent.””’ (P. 123.) 


Having done with Mr. Burke, we should next introduce our 
readers to Nicholas Garraghty, Esq. his brother agent, but, for 
once, worth alone shall give precedence, and the warm-hearted, 
facetious, and intelligent Larry Brady, the worthy representative 
of that singular and most entertaining class of bipeds, the Lri-h 
postillion, shall make his appearance first. 


“ Towards the evening of the second day’s journey, the driver of 
Lord Colambre’s hackney chaise stopped, and, jamping off the 
wooden bar, on which he had been seated, exclaimed, 

“< « We're come to the bad step now. The bad road’s beginning 
upon us, plase your honour.’ 

“* Bad road! that is very uncommon in this country.—I never 
saw such fine roads, as you have in Ireland.’ 

“ « That’s true; and God bless your honour, that’s sensible of 
that same, for it’s not what all the foreign quality I drive have the 
manners to notice.—God bless your honour! I heard you’re a 
Welshman, but, whether or no, I am sure you are a gentleman, 
any way, Welsh or other.’ 

“ Notwithstanding the shabby great coat, the shrewd postillion 
perceived, by our hero’s language, that he was a gentieman. After 
much dragging at the horses’ heads, and pushing and lifting, the 
carriage was got over what the postillion said was the worst part of 
the bad step; but as the road ‘ was not yet to say good,’ he con- 
tinued walking beside the carriage. 

“ «It’s only just bad hereabouts, and that by accident,’ said he, 
‘on account of there being no jantleman resident in it, nor near; but 
only a bit of an under-agent, a great little rogue, who gets his own 
turn out of the roads, and every thing else in life. I, Larry Brady, 
that am telling your honour, have a good right to know ; for myself, 
and my father, and my brother, Pat Brady, the wheelwright, had 
once a farm under him; but was ruined, horse and foot, all along 
with him, and cast out, and my brother forced to fly the country, 
and 1s now working in some coachmaker’s yard, in London ; banisli- 
ed he is!—and here am I, forced to be what I am—and now that 
I’m reduced to drive a hack, the agent’s a curse to me still, with 
these bad roads, killing my horses and wheels—and a shame to the 
country, which I think more of—Bad luck to him!” (P. 142.) 


Whoever has travelled far in Ireland, will have sighed more 
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than once over the original of one of the following sketches, and 
smiled full as often at something very like the other. 


«‘ This town consisted of one row of miserable huts, sunk beneath 
the side of the road, the mud walls crooked in every direction ; 
some of them opening in wide cracks, or zigzag fissures, from to 
to bottom, as if there had just been an earthquake—all the Ac 
sunk in various places—thatch off, or overgrown with grass—no 
chimnies, the smoke making its way through a hole in the roof, or 
rising in clouds from the top of the open door—dunghills before 
the doors, and green standing puddles—squalid children, with 
scarcely rags to cover them, gazing at the carriage. 

“ «Nugent's town,’ said the postillion, ‘ once a snug place, when 
my Lady Clonbrony was at home to white-wash it, and the like.’ 

“ As they drove by, some men and-women put their heads 
through the smoke out of the cabins; pale women, with long, 
black, or yellow locks—men with countenances and figures bereft 
of hope and energy.””  (P. 157.) 

“ Larry was driving off, but the carman called to him, and point- 
ed to a house, at the corner of which, on a high pole, was swinging 
an iron sign of three horseshoes, set in a crooked frame, and at the 
window hung an empty bottle, proclaiming whiskey within. 

¢ Well, Ldon’t care if I do,’ said Larry; ‘for ve no other comfort 
left me in life now. I beg your honour’s pardon, sir, for a minute,’ 
added he, throwing the reins into the carriage to Lord Colambre, as 
he leaped down. All remonstrance and power of lungs to reclaim 
him vain! He darted into the whiskey-house with the carman— 
re-appeared before Lord Colambre could accomplish getting out, 
remounted his seat, and, taking the reins, ‘I thank your honour,’ 
said he, ‘and [ll bring you into Clonbrony before it’s pitch-dark 
yet, though it’s night-fall, and that’s four good miles, but a spur in 
the head is worth two in the heel.’ 

“ ore to demonstrate the truth of his favourite axiom, drove 
off at such a furious rate over great stones left in the middle of the 
road by carmen, who had been driving in the gudgeons of their 
axletrees to hinder them from lacing *, that lord Colambre thought 
life and limb in imminent danger; and feeling, that, at all events, 
the jolting and bumping was past endurance, he had recourse to 
Larry's shoulder, and shook and pulled, and called him to go 
slower, but in vain; at last the wheel struck full against a heap of 
stones at a turn of the road, the wooden linch pin came off, and the 
chaise was overset: Lord Colambre was a little bruised, but glad to 
escape without fractured bones. 

“© ¢ T beg your honour’s pardon,’ said Larry, completely. sober- 
ed; ‘I'm as glad as the best pair of boots ever I see, to see your 
honour nothing the worse for it. It was the linchpin, and them 


* Opening, perhaps from lacher, to loosen. 
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barrows of loose stones, that ought to be fined any way, if there was 
any justice in the country.’ 

«“¢ The pole is broke, how arewe to get on ? said Lord Colambre. 

‘© ¢ Murder! murder!—and no smith nearer than Clonbrony ; 
nor rope even. It’s a folly to talk, we can’t get to Clonbrony, nor 
stir a step backward or forward the night.’ 

«¢¢ What, then do you mean to leave me all niglit in the middle 
of the road ?’ cried Lord Colambre, quite exasperated. 

««¢ Js it me! plase your honour. I would not use any jantle- 
man so ill, barring 1 could do no other,’ replied the postillion, cool- 
ly; then, leaping across the ditch, or, as he called it, the gripe of 
the ditch, he scrambled up, and, while he was scrambling, said, 
‘If your honour will lend me your hand, till I pull you up the 
back of the ditch, the horses will stand while we go. Vl find you 
as pretty a lodging for the night, with a widow of a brother of m 
shister’s husband that was, as ever you slept in in your life; for old 
Nick or St. Dennis has not found ’em out yet: and your honour 
will be, no compare, snugger than the inn at Clonbrony, which has 
no roof, the devil astick. But where will I get your honour’s hand ; 
for it’s coming on so dark, I can’t see nghtly. There, you're up 
now safe. Yonder candle’s the house.’ 

“© ¢ Go and ask, whether they can give us a night’s lodging.’ 

“ ¢Is it ask? When I see the light!—Sure they’d be proud to 
give the traveller all the beds in the house, let alone one. Take 
care of the potatoe furrows, that’s all, and follow me straight. I'll 
go on to meet the dog, who knows me, and might be strange to 
your honour.” (P. 164.) 


The description that follows, of the system pursued by the 
bad agent, and its miserable consequences, is too much in detail 
for quotation; but we would recommend it to the serious atten- 
tion of every Irish absentee: and callous to every better feeling 
must be the heart of that man who can read it, and rest contented 
with the doubt, whether his own estate be managed by a Burke, 
or a Garraghty. 

It would be presumption in us to think, that we could add 
any thing more to the statement of so able and well-qualified a 
pleader, than the strongest testimony to their truth, that our 
limited observations can warrant. It would be folly to think 
that any pathetic exhortations of ours would touch the feelings 
that could resist the ruined mansion, the rack’d and ragged te- 
nantry, and all the combined miseries of a deserted domain. 


_ But this we will say, that we should prefer being out at elbows 


all our lives, to the splendour and luxuries of wealth supplied 
from such a source, and burdened with such responsibility. We 
firmly believe, that while every other proposed remedy for the 
distresses of our sister country would have but a partial or tem- 
porary effect, immediate, substantial, permanent, and still in- 
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creasing benefits would result to her, could Larry Brady’s pa- 
triotic hope be realized by “ its growing the fashion not to be an 
absentee.” 
Our limits, on which we have already trespassed, will not 
allow us to quote Larry’s characteristic letter; and the same rea- 
son prevents us from treating our readers with the learned dis- 
av sertation of Mr, Soho, “ the first architectural upholsterer of 
: the age ; the noble exploits of the truly Irish Sir Terence O’Fay; 
or Count O’Halloran’s excellent observations on the military 
character. The developement of this tale is brought about 
partly by the very singular occurrence of Lord Colambre’s dis- 
covering the retreat of a personage of some importance in If, 
Y: by the direction on the outside of a cheese, which rolls from the 
| top of a waggon, that he passes on the road. Now,as the dealers 
mn fiction have the great advantage of choosing their own dif- 
5 ficulties, we are inclined to close our remarks with a friendly 
th hint to Miss Edgeworth, that in future it will be as well, before 
she leads her hero into a distress, to secure for him a decent and 
natural mode of escape. 


Art. V.—Essay on the Practice of the British Government, 
distinguished from the abstract Theory on «hich it is supposed 
to be founded. By Gould Francis Leckie. London: E. 
Lloyd. 1812. 


IN a late number of the British Review, we took occasion to 
commend the justness of Mr. Leckie’s political views with re- 
spect to Sicily ; and the accuracy of his knowledge concerning 
the strange and intricate constitution of that island, in which we 
believe that he had sojourned and suffered for some years. It 
was therefore with some curiosity and not without hope of being 
rewarded for our trouble with increased information, that we 
undertook to peruse the pamphlet before us. But whether it is 
that the acumen of Mr. Leckie’s mind requires to be sharpened 
by real and substantial injuries, before it can penetrate the re- 
cesses of the government, whose laws may cramp his genius, or 
restrain its excesses ; or his continued contemplation of the an- 
cient polities as recorded in classical history, and of modern sys- 
tems of government as exemplified on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, has infused into his mind a portion of the natural mcapa- 
city of foreigners, to embrace the scope, and understand the bear- 
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ings of the British constitution; certain it is, that this Essay on 
its practice will be very far from adding to the fair fame cf its 
author; who, could he justly have appreciated his own talents 
for political discussions, would, in our opinion, have acted 
wisely to have closed them with his book on Sicily, and have 
sought for reputation in some department of literature more 
suited to his talents. Above all, we would recommend him to 
study with attention the syntax of the English language, which his 
long residence abroad seems to have, in some degree, erased 
from his memory, and to avoid that supercilious and dictatorial 
tone which we have scarcely ever observed to be the medium of 
conveyance to sound political reflections. 

There is something exceedingly whimsical in the very outset 
of this Essay. We are informed in the preface, (p. vil.) that it 
is to contain a long statement of the system of “ cabal and selfish 
views,” by which all the strongly marked features of the British 
constitution, as delineated by Blackstone and Delolme, are ob- 
literated. That the design of the work, nevertheless, is not (p. ix.) 
to contravene the favourable impressions made on all parts of 
Europe, concerning the excellence of the British constitution, 
nor “to endeavour to prove the reverse of what has been so 
triumphantly advanced; but merely to point out the incon- 
veniences to which the system is liable, for the purpose of putting 
men on their guard against the dreams of theorists, who, under 
pretence of making us quite perfect, would plunge us into con- 
fusion, from which we can never emerge,” &c. &c. Mr. Leckie 
also admits (p. viii) “ that there is so much to praise in the 
British constitution, that it is no wonder that men should be 
so transported with the subject, as to shut their eyes to its imper- 
fections.” Here then we find a gentleman profess, that he is 
living under a government confessedly so pant or that he stands 
in great fear of theorists, who, in attempting improvement, might 
eventually plunge it into confusion. Yet we find him at the same 
time profess, that he has written a book to prove, that from the 
scope given to the passions and prejudices of its several members, 
and the inherent vices of this same government, it has altogether 
deviated from the principles on which it was constituted, and lost 
sight of the objects it was meant to promote; and then again we are 
informed, that the purpose for which he has taken all this trouble 
is not to produce a reform of these vices, but to set men on their 
guard against those who would attempt it! Upon the same prin- 
ciple, we suppose the violent parliamentary reformists make 
their speeches and convene their meetings, not for the purpose 
of producing a reform in parliament, but for that of guarding 
men against the theorists who would attempt such a scheme; 
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and, truly, they do generally attain their object most completely; 
as completely as we think Mr. Leckie has succeeded in guard- 
ing those who peruse the pamphlet before us against the dreams 
of theorists. But they are not alwayslike Mr. Leckie so mgenuous, 
as openly to confess their object, or even to admit that such is 
the effect of their lucubrations; and we heartily recommend 
them to take a lesson of candour and magnanimity from so orl- 
ginal a writer. 

For ourselves we confess, that from the moment we read these 
preliminary passages (and every succeeding page in the body of 
the work strengthened our conviction), we perceived that the 
Essay had no determinate or precise object im view, except that 
of being the vehicle to bring before the public certain detached 
political opinions, which had probably been the subject of loose 
conversation between the author and his friends; and of which 
we fear it cannot be predicated (as it was of some of the obser- 
vations of our great moralist in his tour to the Hebrides), that 
they have long been rounded and matured in the deep and ca- 
pacious mind of their parent. They will, however, afford the 
occasion of entering into discussions useful at the present time, 
on topics always interesting to a British reader; and we shall 
take them as they occur, without more regard to order and con- 
nection than their author has thought it necessary to preserve. 

Mr. Leckie seems to think, that in order to avoid the impu- 
tation of being a theoretical reformer, it is sufficient to advocate 
the power of the crown at the expence of that of the House of 
Commons. He accordingly informs us in his preface (p. xi.) 
that “ we should never lose sight of this axiom, that the House 
of Commons are to be considered as the defenders of our pri- 
vileges, not as our masters. It is to the crown we owe allegiance, 
&e.” And again, p. xii. “ The alarming increase of the power 
and influence of the crown is a subject so popular, and on which 
so many have exerted their eloquence by prating in parliament, 
that it may seem strange to many readers, when they come to see 
that according to this view, the evils we suffer result rather from 
the very opposite cause.” And again, p. xvii. “The intention of 
this treatise is to prevent evils, by anticipating their danger ;”— 
(no very hopeful remedy we think) “ to contest with the insidious 
outcry against the encroachment of the crown; to shew its real 
motive ; to diminish the prejudices against monarchy, and to shew 
its total difference from despotism. In this essay speculatively, 
monarchy is held to be the best of all governments ; in the same 
manner it is in many respects preferable to the theoretical (we 
suppose from the following limb of the sentence that he means the 
practical) British constitution ;—a system excellent in speculation, 
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but a speculation never strictly reduced to practice, and, in fact, 
incapable of being realized.” ‘“ A deliberative representative 
assembly carries with it such innumerable inconveniences, and 
has in its nature so many inherent vices, that, construct it as you 
please, you will still get further from perfection.” : 

After reading these dogmas on the British constitution, we 
were somewhat relieved by finding (p. xvii.) that “ this part of 
the work (which in fact constitutes three-fourths of the whole, 
and to which mdeed almost the whole has reference), is to 
be considered by the reader as purely speculative,” not ouly be- 
cause Mr. Leckie has a mortal aversion to revolutions, but also, 
because “ if it were adopted new inconveniences might arise ;” 
and for other very cogent reasons. But really we profess not 
to understand this continual pointing out of evils and deprecatin 
of remedies. It savours of a pusillanimity which 1s neither fit- 
ting nor necessary in a British statesman. If, upon a fair review 
of our whole condition, a clear balance of real and tangible evils, 
subversive of, or endangering our liberties, can be shewn to arise 
out of the present practice of our constitution, we ought never 
to shew our faces in society, if we cannot muster up nerve enough 
to advocate their reform. While on the other hand, if the idea 
of the evils complained of arise, as we suspect, froma superficial 
view of things that seizes on little insulated objects overlooking 
the greater, and from a want of understanding the true scope and 
bearing of the several interests which do really balance the power 
of the state, and prevent it from being converted to the injury and 
oppression of the people;—then are the complaints against the 
power of the House of Commons and its praters uo less theore- 
tical, nor a whit less mischievous, than those which are fulminated 
against the power of the crown; and we fear that Mr. Leckie 
must be compelled to take his rank among those who are 

‘“< Desirous to correct, not kuowing how, 

With very good design, but little wit, 

Blaming or praising things as they think fit.’’ PRIOR. 
In other words, among the ¢heoris/s he dreads so much, that he 
dares not even recommend it to us to act upon tue axioms he has 
taken so much pains to lay down, and we to toil through. 

Let us then see whether those who have more political courage 
than Mr. Leckie can find in his arguinents any result that may 
lead to a practical improvement «1 our government. 

The first ninety-three pages of the pamphlet contain what is 
called a brief survey of parliaiwneatary proceedings from the 
revolution, in 1688, to 1812. Upon the accuracy of the his- 
torical and political knowledge displayed in these pages, it 
Is not our object to expatiate. Enough of them are true to 
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prove the author’shypothesis that practically speaking, the govern- 
ment of England has been carried on by a king, through the me- 
dium of responsible ministers, selected from that party in the 
state which upholds the sentiments most applicable to the actual 
condition of foreign and domestic affairs, in the opmion: of per- 
sons possessing property and education :—that one party be- 
comes distinguished for its political sentiments, not, so much 
from any conviction of their justness drawn from cool and sober 
contemplation, but because the candidates for power among the 
opposite party maintain the contrary opinions ;—and that the 
crown, instead of acting from the independent suggestions of the 
royal mind, or from a system of policy emanating from its own 
contemplations, is under the necessity of selecting its ministers 
from the predominant party in parliament, and of adopting the 
system of policy which that party espouses. 

The mischievous consequences which in various periods of 
our political history have, ia Mr. Leckie’s opinion, ensued from 


this condition of our polity, are to be found in the following 
extracts. 


“© Thus the House of Hanover accepted the crown, as one takes 
a contract. They literally fulfilled the functions of royalty, and, as 
strangers, avoided all enterprises which could embroil them with 
the parliament. Inasmuch as they conducted theinselves with mo- 
deration, so they never evinced any great zeal in politics: they have 
thus avoided dispates and troubles with the states, but have aban- 
doned them to their factions and dissensions, without ever exerting 
that-influence which alone resides in the regal authority, either to 
quash or reconcile them. The spirit of neutrality which they 
brought with them, and in which they have invariably persevered, 
has obscured the brilliancy of the throne, while it has tended to 
weaken the energy of the state: they may almost be said rather to 
have governed in the name of their ministers, than that ministers 
have ndiygenin in theirs. Princes, who have adopted a similar line 
of policy, cannot be supposed to have any views of their own of a 

neral and extensive nature; and as a succession of factions must 

ave in many respects opposite views, in vain we seek in Britain for 
the soul which animates the body, and which constitutes its unity, 
This order of things from long usage is become so inveterate, that 
notwithstanding it is the cause of every political reverse we have 
suffered, and is likely, if permanent, to cause many more, it is con- 
sidered by the generality of mankind as the peculiar beauty and 
perfection of the government.” (P. 6.) 

“* A sovereign who reigns half a century without appearing, but 
through the ministerial veil; who has allowed all the ambitious and 
factious candidates for power to contend with each other, without 
ever declaring an opinion of his own, or having any direct com- 


munication with his people, secluded like the grand Lama of Thibet 
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from the beginning to the end of his reign, must inevitably become 
first the tool of one party and then of another; his name must 
sanction the most contradictory resolutions, and he must submit 
ever to become an instrument in the hands of a predominant party.” 
«© The most powerful empire, which a human being can exert 
over his fellow creatures, is that of opinion; and if a nobleman or 
even a commoner can find means to gain such an influence, what 
is to prevent the sovereign from taking the same advantages ? What- 
ever sentiment a sovereign utters is preserved and repeated: such 
sentiments may be so many appeals to public opinion, and here he 
must have the advantage over every one. Unconstitutional inter- 
ferences are unnecessary on his part to gain the public confidence ; 
a sovereign will always reign, if he be the best statesman in the 
country; and he will have sufficient strength to support such a sys- 
tem of exterior policy, as he deems advantageous. As ministers 
are considered to be advisers of the sovereign, so they are answer- 
able for his conduct ; but as he chooses them, or is supposed to do 
so, they must either defend his measures, or leave their places, A 
sovereign who has the address and wisdom to rival even the dema- 
gogues in the public opinion, will never be at a loss to find minis- 
ters, because his conduct will be wise, and Ooms very little so- 
histry to defend it: and, acting on the principles here described, 
he would put an end to the factions which have made Great Britain, 
in her connection with other states, the weakest government in 
Europe!” (P. 8.) 
‘‘ In order to designate a succession of administrations, we apply 
to each the name of the chief of the party of whom it was com- 
sed ; and in this country the duration of each ministry is marked 
y his name, which is affixed to the whole; as the reigns of kings 
are marked each by their proper name; thus we say the Pitt ad- 
ministration, the Portland, &c. &c.. This manner of naming each 
party serves also to designate their principles, or rather their poli- 
tical conduct, with other nations; and that which has got the reins 
into their hands decide entirely, for the time being, what are the 
actual principles which characterise the British government ; the 
king being nothing more than the titular chief.” (P. 17.) 


Now it appears to us perfectly evident, that so long as par- 
liament is in the main either constituted of, or elected by, the 
persons of education and property in the country, that is, while it 
consists of the most enlightened and independent part of the com- 
munity, the state of things complained of by Mr. Leckie, so faras it | 
is true, is no evil, but a very great advantage, whether considered 
in connection with our foreign or with our domestic policy. It is 
bringing to bear upon the political resolutions of the state 
the moral force, and concentrated wisdom of the nation, informed 
by repeated discussions carried on with all the acumen which 
the party feeling and personal ambition of the parliamentary 
gladiators can bring into exertion. It is resting the foun- 
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dations of our policy upon all the talents and virtue of the commu- 
nity, instead of trusting to the precarious chance of virtue, wisdom, 
| prudence, and fortitude in the mind of an hereditary sovereign, or 
1 of his favourite minister. Nor do we think it necessary here to 
waste the time of ourreaders, by leading them back to those pomts 
uN of our modern history which would convict of great ignorance or 
Tid haste that axiom of Mr. Leckie’s, that “ factions have made Great 
Sha Britain, in her connection with other states, the weakest govern- 
ah ment in Europe.” Undoubtedly by the discussion that accom- 
AL! panies every measure, we lose on one side some of the ad- 
vantages of secrecy: but we gain on the other so much strength 
by the conviction, which this publicity impresses upon the lead- 
yey ing minds among the oe oN that all is fair and honest,—that we 
aaa are struggling for national interests, not for the aggrandizement 
cane of the family, or the gratification of the personal views of the 
fet sovereign ; that we may safely say to those who would take ad- 
ae vantage of the openness of our proceedings, what an old gover- 
ape nor of Bombay said to those who brought him a French spy, 
Ae! taken im the act of inspecting the fortifications.—“ Let the gen- 
We tleman be taken all round the works, and then sent back to his 
+ it friends; we are so strong here, that the more our enemies see of 
: us, the less I believe they will like us.” 
But do we notwithstanding find that the Sovereign is, practically 
: speaking, so complete a cypher in the sum of our body politic? 
ae As we think, certainly not. The king of England has, what the 
iW king of every limited monarchy must and ought to have, in an 
ne enlightened country at least, an influence precisely proportionate 
ty dem with his moral and political virtue;—and we cannot, alas! now 
ater incur the imputation of flattery or servility to the source of 
; power and emolument, by advancing, that we need only trace 
back the history of the last fifty years to prove this assertion. 
Where the sovereign of England shews his people, that the power 
‘ and emolument of his station are not valuable to him, as the 
Pe sources of indulgencein silly, effeminate, or corrupt propensities ; 
a ia or in forming to himself a party distinct from what he believes 
*, to be useful to the political welfare of the state; the loyalty of 
4 the English people, so far from permitting such a king to be a 
> cypher in the community, is much more likely to endanger their 
is political interests, by affording an undue preponderance to any 
&§ pecuilar or personal wish or prejudice, which may be an exception 
to his general rule of conduct. He does not, therefore, as Mr. 
i Leckie asserts in one of the extracts we have given, live secluded 
if “like the grand Lama of Thibet, without any communication 
ae with his people, first the tool of one party and then of another,” 
unless he has wilfully destroyed his own respectability and weight 
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in the community. And if he has incurred that misfortune, we 
suppose that Mr. Leckie himself would not consider it to be a 
political evil, that he should then be held in the trammels of that 
party, which has been found most worthy of leading the political 
councils of the state, by possessing the confidence of the nation. 
And in no other trammels can the sovereign of England be ever 
held; for Mr. Leckie is exceedingly mistaken when he asserts, 
without qualification, that as “the King chooses his ministers, 
or is supposed to do so, they must either defend his measures 
or lose their places.” ‘This is only true, sub modo—, and the 
condition is, that the King whea he has turned out a mimistry 
obnoxious to him, shall find the nation agreeing in his opinion ; 
unless this should be the case, he is ultimately only loading him- 
self with greater embarrassments. ‘Che only act of government 
for which the agent is not immediately responsible to the people, 
which can be performed in England, is a change of administration: 
but even here the responsibility is only removed one step. ‘The 
ministers who succeed to office do so at their peri, and if the na- 
tion have no confidence im their talents and integrity, and do not 
think them on the whole of the circumstances the most eligible 
persons for their stations, they become virtually responsible for 
accepting them, and they would evidently be subjected to very 
alarming if not overwhelming consequences. 

But a wise, a prudent, and a statesman-like sovereign, who sa- 
crifices his own personal! pleasures aud indulgence, or rather who 
finds them in exertions to attain the love and forward the interests 
of his people, needs not to “ put an end to the factions,” as Mr. 
Leckie calls them, in order to govern for the people’s good, but 
will conduct himself by their light, and will rejoice that the per- 
sonal interests of the several parties in the state will afford ful 
opportunity of investigating the soundness of its policy, and of 
convincing the governed by the operation of fair argument, pub- 
licly and decorously conducted, that their governors require no- 
thing from them: which is not called for by their own interests well 
understood and fully appreciated. ‘The temporary triumph of a 
party (or if Mr. Leckie pleases, a faction) which never rests upon 
any thing more than the ebullition of violent and ignorant minds 
previous to the investigation of facts, is as mere dust im the 
balance, when opposed to the solid advantages just enumerated ; 
and that mind must be miserably deficient in the firmness of the 
true English character, which would make such temporary incou- 
venience the foundation of a permanent change of polity ;—which 
would drain a mild and beneficent river, because it sometimes 
overtlows its banks, or swallows up the bark that is incautiously 
trusted on its waves. 
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Neither can we agree with Mr. Leckie, that this necessity of 
conforming its acts to the views and opinions of the party which 
prevails in parliament and among the people, forces the British ca- 
binet into dangerous versatility or revoltmg inconsistencies. Qua- 
lified as the necessity is by the power of making peace or war in 
the crown, by the opportunity of full and mature inquiry, un- 
biassed by mere popular outcry, which the duration of a septen- 
nial parliament affords, and by the acknowledged and salutary in- 
fluence of the crown among all orders of the people, we think 
that no material change of state policy can ever be brought about 
by a prevailing party in parliament, unless such change should be 
substantially for the benefit of the country ;—however much, as 
Mr. Leckie observes, “it may strike and surprise other nations :” 
who are, we doubt not, much wont to be stricken and surprised, 
when they find a cabinet which has pledged itself, perhaps, as far 
as it dared, to persevere in a wrong system of policy, obliged to 
withdraw from the helm, and to give way to those who will adopt 
a salutary change. As Englishmen, however, we cannot but 
consider this controuling power of the parties in the state, as cal- 
culated to benefit our country, although it may “ strike and sur- 
prise” those foreigners who are occasionally disappointed by the 
effects. And we think that we may with full confidence refer to 
modern history to prove this at least, that the power of par- 
liament has never driven the British cabinet into a noxious change 
of policy, although we are not certain that we can with equal 
truth acquit the executive power of some temporary inconve- 
mences of this nature. 

The next evil noticed by Mr. Leckie, as arising from the spirit 
of faction, has in it more of plausibility. 


“‘ From the same source proceeds the impossibility of employing 
individuals, who, by their abilities, are best qualified for any par- 
ticular service. The minister must, therefore, have the mortification 
to see the execution of his plans intrusted to those, whom he can- 
not consider without inward contempt. But what can he do? were 
he to deviate from this track, he would, with the best and most vir- 
tuous motives, be voted by parliament out of office: thus it is, that 
the confidence of the government cannot be the reward either of — 
talents, or of virtue; but the medium of parliamentary support. 
Moreover, the candidates for public service are thus precluded from 
cultivating their talents on a great and extended scale. They must 
confine themselves to the principles of a party, and thus meanly 
devote themselves, entertaming no opinion, but what is dictated b 
some sophist, commonly called a leading man.” (P. 99.) 


_ Before we enter upon any particular consideration of this pas- 
sage, we think it right to observe generally, that a representative 
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system of government must, from its very nature, be a system of 
influence ; and, if the persons possessing that influence will barter 
‘it for their own private advantage, instead of employing it for 
the public good; they have no more right to complain of the 
effects, than a profligate would have, that he did not enjoy the 
fruits reserved to a religious and virtuous course of conduet. 
All that the most consummate wisdom can do, is so to confine 
the influence as to afford the fairest prospect of securing a con- 
scientious, disinterested, and enlightened use of it; and it is evi- 
dent both from history and analogy, that this security is most 
likely to be attained by placing it in the hands of the men of pro- 
perty and education, because their situation exposes them to 
fewer temptations to barter their independence for money; and 
their information is move likely to convince them of the mis- 
chievous effects of such a practice, and of the deep moral re- 
sponsibility under which they act. We think that no sober mind 
will hesitate in admitting, that this construction of polity is more 
likely to secure a faithful, consistent, and upright system of public 
conduct, than the dictatorship of which Mr. Leckie seems so 
much enamoured, or a mere popular representation, such as is 
advocated by our vociferating reformers, and is to be seen ex- 
emplified in America ;—where the most profligate, selfish, and 
unprincipled demagogues are always sure ultimately to obtain 
the ascendancy. 

But if, notwithstanding these fair probabilities, religious 
knowledge and moral principle are at so low an ebb in the 
whole society, that the particular portions of it which should be 
expected to be most imbued with them have entirely cast aside 
all their sanctions, have become the slaves to their vices, and 
consequently to those who can gratify them by the purchase of 
influence which was created with a view of being used uprightly 
and independently; then we may indeed bid farewell to the hap- 
piness and stability of that society!! But let us also recollect 
that the remedy does not lie in spreading the temptation more 
widely among a corrupted people, as some theorists would have 
us believe, nor indeed in any other political prescription,—for 
the disorder is not of a political nature. It is, in fact, a moral 
disease, and requires a moral remedy, and it is abundantly clear 
to us that it can only be found in an mcreased attention and 
encouragement to pure religion, and in the moral order and in- 
dependence which necessarily follow in her train. 

Having premised these general observations, we proceed to 
inquire how far Mr. Leckie’s assertions that the agents of the 
British government are selected more from the influence of their 
patrons, than for their own personal qualifications, are founded 
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in truth. ‘That the fact is partially true, we think is too noto- 
rious to be denied; religion and morals are in too low a state ot 
depression among us, and selfishness too predominant in every 
rank of society, not to have permitted the entrance of some il- 
legitimate motives into the discharge of almost all public duties. 
But we believe, that the evil, as arising from the constitution 
of parliament, has been very much exaggerated, and that at 
least one half of it ought to be ascribed to the example given 
by the more immediate dispensers of power and emolument. 
And we are quite sure that Mr. Leckie exaggerates most out- 
rageously when he asserts that “a minister cannot possibly em- 
ploy the best qualified individuals for any particular service, 
because with the best and most virtuous motives, he would 
be voted by parliament out of office”’ Let a minister shew 
that he is really disposed and capable of selecting the best 
agents for every service, that he is willing to set aside his own 
relations, friends, and favourites, for this purpose, and let the 
Crown follow his example and support him in his conduct ;— 
and we are convinced that more than enough of public princi- 
ple resides in parliament, according to its present constitution, 
to enable the government to treat the illegitimate exercise of 
individual influence with utter contempt. 

The public spirit and the moral sense infused into the people 
by such a firm and upright discharge of duty in the govern- 
ment, would enlist on its sideall the numerous class of unde- 
cided characters, who from the want of that first of blessings, 
a fixed and steady principle, swim with the stream, and regulate 
their conduct according to the impression which has been 
stamped upon the public mind by the seal and sanction of its 
leading characters. Whereas these very persons, if they per- 
ceive the sovereign or his ministers perverting the influence 
intrusted to them, to the indulgence of caprice, of favouritism, 
or of corruption, will very naturally demand their share in the 
disposition of the spoil, and will, if gratified, arrange themselves 
in a partnership of iniquity, that will be much too strong for 
the sober and principled part of the community to resist. But 
here again let us observe, it is not a political remedy that will 
operate acure. ‘The disease is still a moral one, and an angel 
of policy would fail in dispelling it, unless he were also com- 
missioned to convert the hearts of the sovereign and his minis- 
ters to the pure dictates of religion and virtue. 

‘These reflections naturally lead to the last subject treated by 
Mr. Leckie, which we shall think it necessary to notice; name- 
ly, a reform in parliament; for it is evident that if parliament is 
not so constituted as to afford the best chance of an independ- 
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ent and upright discharge of its duties, that is, if it do not 
contain a fair representation of the property, the ability, and 
the good sense of the kingdom, the whole system is rotten at 
the core, and no moral amelioration of the mass of the people 
can secure a proper discharge of the public functions of the 
state. Further, we will assert that granting the affirmative of 
this first proposition, as to the general result of the elections, 
yet if, by the present constitution of parliament, they are neces- 
sarily so conducted as to foster among the people vice, immo- 
rality, bribery, corruption, a disregard to oaths, or any profane 
or illegitimate practice; we do not hesitate to avow our firm 
conviction that the favour of Providence will never alight on 
the national endeavours, without, at all events, wiping out the 
offence of doing evil, that good may come. 

Upon the first point, so much was, as we think, so conclusive- 
ly said in a former number of our work, that we cannot enter- 
tain a doubt that the several interests of the different orders of 
the community, and of the possessors of the different and nu- 
merous species of property im the country, are almost as well 
and as efficiently represented by the present system of election, 
as they could be consistently with the stability of the public 
affairs; and that the state of parliament in this respect surpasses 
the practice of any former period. We are very sure also that 
the interests of the lowest orders are much better attended to 
than they would be if, in their present state as to morals and 
information, they were permitted to interfere more immediately 
with the regulation of them. We agree with Mr. Leckie, 
that according to the present scale of public virtue in Eng- 


land. 


** Whatever plans may be put under experiment to purify the 
house of commons, and fill it exclusively with men of disinterested 
virtue, as well as consummate wisdom, the experience of all ages 
has shown it impossible to shut out the ambitious, the interested, 
and the selfish. What is still more lamentable, in all deliberative 
assemblies, it will be found that these are always the most active, 
and the most vehement.” (P. 123.) 


But we do not agree in the following conclusion. 


** These inconveniences arising from the British system of polity 
have been so far felt, that a great body of the nation have enter- 
tained an opinion, that to remedy the evil, it was only necessary to 
reform the mode of representation, and of elections. Were they 
however, gratified with the trial, (leaving to parliament the same 
functions as before), it must appear evident from what has been 
already shown, that though they might succeed in bringing forward 
an entirely new set of men, these would inevitably run the same 
career, This opinion therefoye originates in a superficial view of 
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the subject. Elect a body of men as you please, provided you 
present to them the same prospects, as well as the same manner of 
| arriving at them, it is evident no virtue will ever prevent them from 
i rushing forward to attain them, ‘This would appear in a clear 

oint of view, if we were to ask ourselves what we understand to 
3 the intention of a national representation.”  (P. 125.) 


ee: And we are very far from agreeing with Mr. Leckie, that the 

th combination of the following plan of Oliver Cromwell “ with that 

hid of Servius Tullius,’ would “ perhaps be the least defective par- 
hament.” 
t Abt “¢ Oliver Cromwell, democrat as he was, until he became protec- 
am tor, notwithstanding bis villainous cant and hypocrisy, yet felt the 
ia necessity, when he attained to sovereign power, and wished to 
Brat} throw down the ladder by which he ascended to it, of calling a 
4 ” f parliament ona new plan. Lord Clarendon’s own words are these : 
Patt ‘In order to this meeting, though he did not observe the old 
ae course in sending writs to all the little boroughs throughout Eng- 
bey i laud, which used to send burgesses, (by which method some 
Wahi, single counties send more members to the parliament than six 
is other counties do) he thought he took a more equal way, by ap- 
CPi pointing more kuights for every shire to be chosen, and fewer bur- 
nay gesses; whereby the number of the whole was much lessened, and 


4 yet the people were left to their own election. It was not thought 
BR se by him an ill temperament and was then looked upon as an altera- 


borougts; we know enough of the influence which their landed 
property necessarily gives them in their several counties to be 
convinced that an equal proportion of county members would 
still be elected under their influence. Where they now in- 
tlueuce one out of two, they would then mfluence two out of 


tion fit to be made in a better time.” (P. 132.) 

a 

hee i Sucha system as this, however eligible it might have appeared 
Aah: in the time of Lord Clarendon, when the major part of the pro- 
Pay | perty of the country consisted of land, would evidently, as an 
ee insulated measure at least, and unaccompanied by other im- 
Hi | portant provisions, be madequate to secure their due weight in 
ti | parliament to the East Indian, the West Indian, the banking 
hey | interests, the bank proprietors, the East India company, the 
| a mercantile, shipping, manufacturing, and various other inter- 
a ests, which can only be represented by the medium of 
money operating upon “ the litde or by the no- 
ay} munation and election of members of parliament from among 
se themselves. Nor would Mr. Leckie’s, or rather Oliver Crom- 
ab, | well’s plan, in fact, very much alter the amount of influence 
| among the great aristocratical families, now proprietors of 


i four, and so forth; so that the practical result would still be the 
; same, with the exception of those seats transferred from the 
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open boroughs to the counties, which would constitute a trans- 
ier of just so much influence from the mercantile, and manufac- 
turing, and other interests above mentioned, to that of the aris- 
tocracy; a transfer, which, we think, would very shortly lead to 
revolutionary consequences, and would operate as a serious 
injury to those interests which have a very fair claim to be re- 
presented by some means or other in the great council of the 
nation. We admit, however, that this reasoning would not 
apply to the transfer of some of the close boroughs (i. e. those 
consisting of a few miserable burgage tenures, which are now 
in the hands of the great families,) to the counties at large. It 
has been said, with what justice we do not presume to decide, 
that these boroughs are now represented for the most part by 
young men of family and fashion, who, with a few bright excep- 
tions, cannot be supposed to have much natural propensity to 
the due discharge of their parliamentary duties, and who, not 
feeling themselves responsible to their electors for their public 
conduct, are too apt to neglect or pervert the office they have 
undertaken to discharge. ‘That they constitute, therefore, upon 
the whole, perhaps, the most useless and rotten part of the 
representative body. It has been also said, that the transfer of 
these seats to the counties, while it would preserve to the aris- 
tocracy a fair portion of influence, would at the same time by 
an association of it with the popular feeling and judgment, 
make the choice fall at least upon those who would feel their 
future success in some degree implicated in a character for an 
upright and strict attention to thew duties. aa 
But we will not detain our readers any longer on this part of 
the subject, but proceed to another, where the road does not 
yet appear quite so plain. Admitting, as we are much disposed 
to do, that the present system of elections is politically good, 
provided it be not found inconsistent with the moral welfare of 
the electors, we fear that this latter limb of the proposition will 
be found somewhat more defective. If, as we have just ob- 
served, money operating upon “ the little boroughs” be the only 
mode by which many of the important interests, which have 
sprung up in the state within the last century or two, can be re- 
presented in parliament; and if there is no rule by which the 
number of competitors for such seats can be limited to the 
supply; it is evident not only that such money can only be be- 
stowed in the way of bribery, but that the coinpetitions among 
the candidates for these seats, which are muscalled contested 
elections, will gradually enlarge the consciences of the agents of 
corruption; so that no ingenious device will be omitted by 
which the act of bribery may be rendered more atrocious and 
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degrading by the association of fraud and perjury. [tis equally 
clear that the more strict the prohibitions of the law, the more 
| iniquitous must be the contrivances of evasion, and the more 
it disgraceful the characters of the agents. As the case stands at 
} present, we are willing to hope that the greater part of the pur- 
ast chasers of seats are ignorant of the detail of the means by whitch 
Higit they are procured; they leave that part of the concern to the agents 
thet. of the proprietors, or of the voters; and having paid their money, 
bh are willing to flatter themselves that they have done nothing dis- 
i honest or dishonourable. But the law, which renders it infamous 
fia) to be concerned in bribing electors, can only have this effect so 
haat long as the franchise contmues in the hands of those, who from 
aah the necessity (almost) of the case are open to bribery; that no 
W strictly honest man can be concerned as an election agent, and 
4 that one of the most important of the political functions 1s ne- 
i i: cessarily confined to those who are content to incur the risk of 
ie infamy for the sake of profit. This is the only effect of the 
it laws against bribery and corruption, 
q Upon the same principle, we have formed our opmion upon a 


rovision which we have heard recommended as an antidote to 
Sales viz. that every member taking his seat, should be 
obliged to swear that he has neither indirectly nor directly 
paid money, or been guilty of bribery to procure his return. 
But we are well persuaded, that, under present circum- 
stances, such a test would have no other effect than that 
of lowermg the character of many members of the house of 
commons to the level of one who would unblushingly com- 
mit the crime of perjury, and would therefore exclude from 
the representation of “ the little boroughs” every man who has 
any pretensions to religion, virtue, or honour. Such a law 
would be nearly on a par with some of the provisions of our 
game laws, which render it highly penal for one part of the 
community to do that, which it 1s notorious there are hundreds 
of persons constantly tempting them to commit by the irresisti- 
ble bait of money, aud without any breach of the law on their 
parts. With respect to bribery at elections, is it possible to 
suppose that while there are fifty or an hundred poor and igno- 
rant men, in possession of that for which two rich ones find 
their account in paying ten thousand pounds, any laws that can 
be framed, will, in the present state of morals and religion, 
riches and ambition amongst us, prevent the money from being 
reciprocally given and received? or that a test such as that to 
which we have alluded would deserve any other title than “ an 
act for filling so many seats in this house with perjured and un- 
: principled adventurers?” Just as some Of the present laws may 
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iairly be entitled “ acts to demoralize the character of election 
agents.” 

“We apprehend that some such painful reflections as these 
have induced worthy men, equally imimical to the risk of reform 
and the atrocity of bribery and corruption, to suggest that the 
elective franchise in the smaller boroughs should be placed 
upon the same footing with any other real or personal right, 
with a manorial right, an advowson, or a right of fishery for in- 
stance, and openly exposed to sale at the discretion of the pos- 
sessor; they have said with some shew of reason, that consider- 
ing the undoubted fact, that laws to prevent the sale do now 
entirely fail of their effect, and only serve to degrade and de- 
moralize the character of the sellers, and to spread the example 
of corruption more widely than it would otherwise extend 
among electors of a higher class,—this mode of remedy is infi- 
nitely to be preferred to the other—That the constitution of 
parliament would, practically speaking, be nearly the same, and 
the abominable tissue of nord of would be completely unra- 
velled and destroyed—That the seats thus acquired would still 
fall to the lot of the monied interest, which is justly entitled to 
its share of the representation ;—-and short of a complete change 
in the system of elections, and of en adaptation of it to the new 
forms which society has of late years assumed, that no scheme 
could be devised more likely to reconcile practical morality with 
the public good, 

But it has appeared to others upon due consideration, that 
the sale of seats thus openly purchased in the market, might 
upon the same principle be cited to justify the barter of votes 
arising out of the possession of the privilege ; and another plan 
has been hypothetically laid down, with the detail of which we 
will amuse our readers, without attaching any more import- 
ance to it than to those we have just stated, or than is’ due 
to every independent suggestion of a virtuous mind. We are 
ready to admit, however, that it is essentially different from 
the wild and unspecific schemes against which we raised our 
feeble pen in a former number. 

We think then that we have seen it somewhere suggested, 
that a certain proportion of the most contemptible boroughs 
should be classed in rotation, according to the average number 
of electors who have exercised their franchise for a given period ; 
that a specific sum should be affixed to the privilege in fee 
simple, of sending two representatives to parliament ; and that 
the East India company, the bank proprietors, the shipping, 
mercantile, and manufacturing interests, the great towns and 
counties, including copyholders, should be permitted at their 
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discretion, each of them to purchase one such privilege in tee 
simple, to be vested in them, and exercised in such manuer as 
shall be approved by parliament. Some such plan as this, it is 
said, would restore parliament as nearly as possible to what its 
original constitution was intended to be, namely, an immediate 
election of representatives, not by the population, but by 
the several interests in the state: and that it would produce 
this effect without any necessity for the moral degradation of 
the electors, which is asserted to be now almost absolutely ne- 
cessary, in order to give to every class possessing property and 
the benefits of education a fair chance of being duly represented, 

Whatever may be thought of any of these plans, (which we 
beg to repeat are inserted for the amusement of our readers), 
for ourselves, feeling as we most sincerely do the awful respon- 
sibility of a government which lays its very foundation in the 
encouragement of a systematic contempt of divine and human 
laws in a large proportion of its public agents; we should con- 
sider ourselves as little less responsible to God and our country, 
if we were not roused by the scenes which have lately been pass- 
ing throughout the united kingdom, to state as strongly as the 
law will permit, what appear to us to be the real evils with 
which they have been replete,—if we did not advocate the revisal 
of the code with a view to moral amelioration, as strongly as 
we deprecate the 1mterference of wicked and designing theorists, 
to place it upon a different political basis. We may now say 
“ liberavimus animas meas,” and the legislature so far may say 
the same, when it has, by any means which may seem good 
to itself, secured to the several interests which now constitute 
the parliament of the united kingdom the power of availing 
themselves of their just rights, (as citizens of a representative 
state, upon rational principles), without forcing them to have 


recourse to dishonest and dishonourable acts, in order to realize 
those rights, 


Art. VI.—Poetical Works of John Dryden, Esq. containing 
original Poems, Tales, and Translations, with Notes.—By 


the late Rev. Joseph Warton, D.D. the Rev. John Warton, 
M.A. and others. In four volumes. 


Tn E fate of Dryden is altogether without a parallel in the history 
of literature. While he lived, he maintained his pre-eminence 
i every department of poetry; and he died in the’ plenitude 
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ot his fame, his genius unimpaired, his fire unabated. His loss 
seemed to leave a chasm m the mtellectual world; volumes were 
filled with mournful elegies by poets of either sex, and foreign- 
ers contemplated, with astonishment, the homage paid by the 
rugged natives of Britam to departed genius. Yet, after a short 
interim, Dryden was nearly forgotten, or remembered only to 
be the sport of ridicule and obloquy on the one side, or the 
ileme of hyperbolical praise on the other. His works were left, 
for near a century after his decease, at the mercy of selfish or 
ignorant speculators. Detached parts were published with great 
ostentation, though with little care: and until very recent times, 
his reputation seemed, although generally acknowledged, to be 
gradually declining ; his name was confidently pronounced as one 
of the boasts of British literature, but a perfect acquaintance 
with his merits was rarely obtained. Under such circumstances, 
it might be supposed that his sun would set for ever; but a new 
dawn has arisen, and Dryden again appears in ali the radiance 
of his original glory. His works engage a renovated portion of 
interest and attention, while rival critics, biographers, and edi- 
tors, consecrate their labours to the celebration of his merits. 

For this fluctuation it is not ditticult to assign reasons, arisin 
out of the peculiar genius, station, and writings of the author ; 
and, perhaps, the contemplation of his fortune while living, and 
the fate of his character since his death, may be an useful exer- 
cise to those who aspire to the rewards of genius. Dryden ne- 
glected the most probable means of establishing present and 
permanent fame; instead of achieving some great work, about 
which his inferior productions might revolve as its satellites, 
he essayed every species of poetry, except the epic. The multitude 
and variety of his admirable productions have at length esta- 
blished his character; but it required that much time should 
elapse ere disinterested industry should select from his widely 
diffused treasures, in verse and prose, the gems which were to 
decorate his shrine. 

Beginning his career as an author at no very early period of 
life, and impelled by necessity, though not by absolute indi- 
gence, to make pecuniary advantage his immediate motive to 
exertion, Dryden, after a few introductory efforts in poetry, be- 
took himself to the drama, in which, whatever at this day may 
be the opinion entertained of his productions, he was, in his own 


time, confessedly the first. Otway and Wycherley, who began: 


long after him, have produced a few specimens of better tra- 
gedy and better comedy, but nothing could so strongly excite the 
eager expectation of the public as the promise of a play from the 
pen of Dryden, In truth, if Dryden has not equalled Otway and 
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2 aH Wycherley in their best plays, he stands much above their worst ; 
he has been far from disgracing himself by such trash as may be 
found in “ The Atheist,” Love in a Wood,” or “ The Gentleman 
Dancing Master.” And who can measure his distance from Shad- 
well, Settle, Howard, Ravenscroft, and the rest of the writing rab- 
ble of that day? In his popular productions for the theatre, which 
assuined the name of heroic, he stood aloof from all who attempted 
that species of composition, distinguished by the splendour of 
his diction, the loftiness of his thoughts, and the felicity of his m- 
vention. ‘To these, and other of his works, were prefixed on 
their publication prefaces replete with judicious, though desul- 
fory criticism, and with dedications in which remarks of great 
pertinency, and illustrations in the highest degree mgenious, 
were mixed with adulation as fulsome as it was elegant. While 
he was thus exercising dominion, and gaining emolument and 
applause in the most arduous and difficult department of litera- 
ture, the state of public affairs drew his attention, and he assailed 
the adversaries of his sovereign with a satire no less keen and 
ee poignant than his flattery had been smooth and soothing, and 
hie astonished the world by an unexpected display of powers hardly 
* excelled in English controversy ;—powers which extorted from 
those who entered into reluctant Competition with him agoniz- 
ing acknowledgments of his poetic strength, and humiliating 
| apologies for being forced to engage with such an opponent, 
oi i armed only with what they represented to be the truth and 
? 
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ba justice 6f their cause. Pursuing the career of preferment, and 
a in part animated by the hopes of favour, he adopted the relli- 
Cae gion of the court, and in support of a Catholic King, made one 
mii of the strongest efforts of his muse, besides several subordinate 
te ; attempts both in verse and prose. On the Revolution, he was 
een expelled from his office of laureat, which King William, who 
Bec possessed a better taste for arms than for arts, bestowed on 
ay Shadwell. ‘The enemies of Dryden triumphed, but Dryden 
ee was not depressed. During the remaining twelve years of his 
ay life, oppressed with comparative poverty, smarting under daily 
; a obloquy, and feeling the infirmities of advancing age, he con- 
! Ht tinued to exercise, with undiminished force, the sovereignty of 
ar his genius ; and his translations and fables proved him still capa- 

at ble of new and felicitous exertions. 
7h: The death of such a man was naturally felt as a national loss ; 
ae but soon after his death his friends and admirers became silent, 
he or contented themselves with general expressions of applause; 
of while others, who envied his overwhelming pre-eminence, in- 
ihe dulged themselves, without restraint, in casting obloquy upon 
his fame. His plays had been exposed to ridicule by the Duke 
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of Bucsingham, Butler, and other writers; they were published 
by Congreve, to whom the poet had consigned the care of his 
reputation, but left to be pillaged by Cibber, or any other depre- 
dator; while every withing, who followed Buckingham in his path 
of humour, brought his materials for burlesque from the heroic 
plays of Dryden. His dedications do in truth offend us by the ex- 
travagance of their eulogy; but those, who were indebted to his 
prefaces for their maxims of criticism, forgot their obligations, in 
their ambition to raise their name upon the rums of their bene- 
factor’s reputation;—reminding their contemporaries of the 
flattery, neglivence, and accuracy of the poet, without advert- 
ing to the numerous excellencies by which they were excused 
and outweighed. Doubtiess his satires had given pain and of- 
fence to many who were happy in an opportunity of retorting 
upon his defencéless memory. ‘Thus while Blackmore, Collier, 
and all who had attacked his dramatic reputation on moral, reli- 
lous, or poetical grounds, still remained to witness and enjoy 
Fis disgrace ; Addison, aspiring to his chair, spoke slightingly of 
his powers ; Rowe ranged himself among his enemies; Swift 
attacked him with the rancour of a proud malignant man, whose 
early effort in poctry had been contemptuously noticed by the 
old bard ; Prior persisted in the tone of critical ridicule, which 
he had assumed in writing the Court and City Mouse; and 
Fielding, at a somewhat later period, continuing the hostile 
system, amused himself with descanting upon Dryden’s long 
prefaces, fulsome dedications, and bombastic rants ; and in the 
lively burlesque called Tom Thumb, selected most of his scenes, 
characters, and instances, from the works of Dryden. 

It might however be expected that the fame of this poet would 
have been rescued from all attack by his real disciple and imme- 
diate successor, Pope. No man of genius ever owed more to 
another than this poet did to his great predecessor. From the daily 
perusal of his works, he gained all that his numbers possessed of 
smoothness, strength, and beauty. From those which were least. 
known and noticed, he culled, without hesitation, epithets, 
phrases, and even lines and couplets ; but he was too cautious 
and timid to enter, for Dryden’s sake, into an unprofitable con- 
test with the wits of his own time, many of whom were also his 
friends and literary associates ; and he was too selfishly prudent 
to invite, by particular observations, the attention of his contem- 
poraries, to the man that rivalled, and, perhaps, excelled him 
in his own department. Hence his notices of Dryden were al- 
ways complimentary, but always short and general. The greatest 
effort he ever made was that where, in the Prolegomena to the 
Dunciad, he made it appear that the same abuse under which 
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he himself had sufiered had been previously cast upon Drydeu. 
So obvious was this finesse of Pope, that in 1715, Dennis wrote 
a letter to Jacob Tonson, “ on the conspiracy against the reputa- 
tion of Dryden,” which he afterwards printed in a collection of 
his letters, in 1721; but Pope having subscribed to that and 
another work of his, he was induced (as he tells us in his “ Re- 
marks on the Dunctad,”) “ to strike out several severe reflec- 
tions against him, which were scattered up and down m those 
letters ;”? and Pope afterwards thanked him by letter, (May 3, 
1721,) for the omissions which he had made in his favour. 
The works of Dryden, produced and published as they were, 
contained no means of rescuing his fame by their immediate 
force. The theatre, subjected to better laws, and supplied by 
more happy wits, during the reigns of William, Anne, and the 
first two of the Brunswick kings, exhibited his pieces only oc- 
casionally; and while Rowe and Southerne, aided by what re- 
mained of Otway, gave a new taste in tragedy, comedy acquired 
a novel and better character from the writings of Congreve, 
Farquhar, Cibber, and many others. Lastly, the full return of 
the true English taste to the genuine English drama restored 
the ascendancy of Shakspeare, and dismissed, we hope for ever, 
all those heroical and unnatural dramas which had so long pos- 
sessed the stage unworthily. Dryden’s translations, that of Virgil 
in particular, had their due proportion of praise; but Virgil was 
eclipsed by the Homer of Pope, and few took the pains to read 
the other translations, except those whose want of acquaint- 
ance with the originals drove them thus to supply the defects 
of their education. Dryden’s commendatory poems neither 
excited nor deserved extraordinary attention. His satires, al- 
though always secure of a certain degree of public attention, 
were but partially admired. Monmouth, Buckingham, Shaftes- 
bury, and a few other characters, were interesting, as con- 
nected with history. Shadwell and Settle gained attention, 
from the exquisite skill displayed in the portraits of Og and 
Doeg; but several other names, mentioned in the poem of 
Absalom, glide from the memory without an effort at retention. 
General history affords no means of making acquaintance with 
these characters, and when they are found in books of memoirs, 
biography, or anecdote, they possess no sort of interest. Thus 
did the works of Dryden fall gradually in the public esteem. 
His plays collected by Congreve, and republished in various 
forms, kept their place in libraries, but excited little attention ; 
Virgil was generally purchased and often read ; the other trans- 


* Malone's Life of Dryden, p. 540. 
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lations less; but Ovid and the imitations of Horace were not 
forgotten. "Phe ode called Alexander’s Feast was (to use the 
; common but expressive phrase) in every body’s mouth, and 
: contributed more than all he had written to sustain the reputa- 
: tion of the poet; but the fables, glowing and beautiful as they 
: are, were so lightly esteemed, that Hume did not hesitate to 
decry the translations as the “ offspring of haste and hunger,” 
and the fables as “ il] chosen tales, conveyed in an incorrect 
though spirited versification.” 

In fact, during the period which elapsed from the death of 

Dryden to the publication of Hume, every flutterer about Par- 
nassus was carolling Pope’s melodious song ; and tickled with 
ie harmony, and piqued by the poignancy of a strain which 
exposed to view the vices, follies, and scandal of their own 
i times, they dreamt not of a day to come when the idolizers of 
. Pope should transfer their worship to the shrine of Dryden. 
Q Thus, for threescore years after his death, the fame of Dry- 
den was rather declining than advancing, At length Churchill, 
whose fierce genius disdained to ride on the gentle tide of 
Pope’s versification, chose to follow the more rapid and un- 
equal course of Dryden’s poetry. His angry declamation, 
and vigorous illustrations, could not be confined within the 
bounds of a single couplet to a single thought, and finding a pre- 
| cedent for a more expanded, and, as he considered it, a more 
; nervous style, he celebrated the bard, whom he acknowledged 
as a model, in those well known lines in the Apology : 


«« Here let me bend, great Dryden, at thy shrine, 
‘Thou dearest name to all the tuneful nine. 
What if some dull lines in cold order creep, 

And with his theme the poet seems to sleep ? 
Still, when his subject rises proud to view, 

With equal strength the poet rises too : 

With strong invention, noblest vigour fraught, 

: Thought still springs up and rises out of thought ; 
: Numbers ennobling numbers in their course, 

In varied sweetness tlow, in varied force ; 

The pow’rs of genius and of judgment j join, 

And the whole art of poetry 1s thine.” 


Johnson, at an early period of his literary life, had publicly 
mentioned his exalted opinion of the merits of the too much 
neglected poet, and intended a life of him, which at that time he 
did not execute. Burke expressed himself with equal warmth of 
Dryden's poetry aud of his prose, and some have been of opi- 
nion that the style of that poetical orator was, in a considerable 
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es degree, formed on the model of the oratorical poet. At length, 
- although not separately, nor, perhaps, to an extent commen- 
surate with his first plan, Johnson raised to the fame of Dryden 


Cai a monument as splendid as ever taste and judgment have conse- 
ate crated to poetical excellence. ‘The controversy respecting 
Hid the justice of the biographer’s criticism, and the opposite dis- 
Mi positions that prevailed to attack and defend bis imparti- 
a tae ality, attracted increased attention to the poet, and drew forth 
ht his merits into broader daylight. 
BH In process of time, it became known that Mr. Fox was 
ry ambitious of being his editor; and a lady of quality em- 


bellished an edition of his fables with the productions of her 
pencil, In 1800, Mr. Malone drew the public attention 
to Dryden, by an edition of his prose works, with a life 
Tb it and copious notes. This publication, besides rendermg cer- 
i, tain many facts which before were doubtful, and refuting 
many idle stories which were generally believed, gave the 
poet the advantage of contrast, by redeeming from oblivion 
many of the attacks against which he had to defend himself; 
and while it shewed in their proper colours the wit and cha- 
racter of those who opposed him, displayed, in a peculiarly 
strong and amiable light, the talents and the personal character 
of the poet himself. Mr. Malone, whose perseverance was not 
easily subdued, disclosed, for the benefit of future editors, and 
the satisfaction of curious readers, copious sources of imforma- 
tion, from which they might select matter sufficient for an ample 
illustration of all Dryden’s poetry, except the translations: the 
matter and the manner of their illustration were left to the judg- 
ment of the scholar, on whom the task should devolve. For 
the prose works he had done all that could be desired. 

Mr. Fox having died without executing his declared inten- 
tion, Mr. Walter Scott, at the desire of a bookseller, produced 
a complete edition of the works of the poet, being the first 
which had appeared, and that at the distance of more than 
a century from his death. Availing himself of the information 
afforded by Mr. Malone, and having free access to the same 
collections, Mr. Scott rendered his edition valuable by much il- 
lustration in biograpey and politics, and by a life of the poet, 
containing little brilliancy of diction or novelty of information, 
but commendable for its clearness, its judicious criticism, and 
the masterly arrangement of the matter. The chief faults of 
the edition are a great negligence of the press, especially in the 
Sette part, and the want of learned illustration in the trans- 
ations. 


When an edition of the poetry of Dryden was announced 
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proceeding from the two Wartons, and others, and intended 
to make an uniform edition with Malone’s prose, there was 
every reason to expect that something would be offered to the 
public far exceeding all they had before possessed, and leaving 
little or nothmg to desire. ‘They who formed such expeciations 
will tind themselves much disappoimted; but it is not from 
thence to be concluded that the present edition has no value, If 
little has been done, that little is not without its utility, and the 
reader who does not wish to possess Dryden's plays, nor more 
of his prose than serves to introduce and illustrate his verse, will 
find this a correct, useful, and valuable edition. ‘The printing 
is laudably accurate, a circumstance which seems by the notes 
to be, in a great measure, owing to the care of Mr. Todd. Of 
the annotations of Derrick, ample use has been made; others 
are added by the two professed editors, of less extent than might 
have been expected, on some of which a few observations will 
be offered as we proceed. But little use has been made of the 
critical labours of Malone and Scott; a forbearance too refined, if 
resultmg from delicacy, and censurable if the consequence of 
pride. 

The biographical account of Dryden, given in these volumes, 
is that of Doctor Johnson, unaided by the researches of Ma- 
lone, or the illustrations of Scott. ‘The notes furmshed by 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers, in the late editions of Johnson’s 
works, are also inserted ; and at the close, in the form of a note, 
is added the exquisite comparison of the two great English poets 
from the life of Pope. 

‘The poems are presented in no certain order. ‘The first (the 
verses on the death of Lord Hastings) is Dryden’s earliest at- 
tempt; but the pieces which follow are not arranged chrono- 
logically, nor are they always classed according to the subject 
matter. On the first poem, the notes in this edition are more 
copious and satisfactory than those of Mr. Scott: but as the re- 
marks of the Wartons are almost always judicious, we have to 
regret that they are in general so scanty. ‘Those of Scott on 
the poems, which he terms historical and political, and on the 
elegies and other works where biographical or temporary illus- 
trations are required, are generally more cumous, interesting, 
and abundantly more copious than those of the later editors. Mr. 
Scott may offend some readers by the evident bias of his party 
feeling; the Wartons have avoided this fault, and frequently de- 
light us by acute criticism, interspersed with lively illustration, 
and displaying a great knowledge of books, and no shght ac-_ 
quaintance with mankind; but, on the whole, the fault of the 
edition is an evident indolence in the editors, a readiness to use 
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the matter with which Derrick has supplied them, and a disin- 
clination to fatigue themselves by extracting the matter of their 
own minds, or displaying that which had been produced by the - 
minds of others; for although this edition is professedly intended 
to comprehend, together with Mr. Malone’s four volumes, the 
most interesting parts of Dryden’s works ;—and the dedications, 
prefaces, and epistles prefixed to the poems, which are to be 
found in Mr. Malone, are not omitted;—yet the excellent 
notes of this editor are altogether rejected; nor are the topics to 
which they point at all noticed, those of Derrick only being 
generally inserted on the prose works. 

The poem called Annus Mirabilis, in which the editors very 
judiciously point out as they proceed the beauties and defects of 
the poetry, is followed by an essay on satire, a poem of which 
the greater part is undoubtedly due to the Earl of Mulgrave, 
and is by some assigned to him altogether. In truth, though not 
devoid of sprightliness, nor absolutely without vigour, it is un- 
worthy of the pen of Dryden. Mr. Scott has, with more pro- 
priety, classed it with some others, which are doubtingly ascribed 
to his author. It may be worth notice, as a matter of literary 


curiosity, that this essay has supplied Pope with a line not de- 
tected by any of his commentators : 


“ A teeming widow, but a barren wife.”’ * 


Quitting these minor productions, we come next to that 
master-piece of political satire Absalom and Ahitophel, a poem 
certainly requiring considerable illustration, as the charaeters it 
describes, and the smaller circumstances it alludes. to, are no 
longer known to every reader. ‘The duty of an editor is first to 
explain and illustrate bis author; and next, to prevent as far as 
he can, by fair and moderate observation, any corruption of the 
virtue or the taste of the reader, by pointing out the blemishes in 


thought and in style. How this task is performed in this edition, 


the following notes by Dr. J. Warton may serve to shew. On 


the first verse of the poem, as an introductory observation, he 
remarks, 


‘* The application of scripture stories, in the way of allegory, as 
in the piece before us, to modern and political events, has been 
‘omen by more than ove eminent poet. Racine is supposed to 

ave alluded to the situation of Madame de Maintenon in his 
Esther, But the most striking example of this practice is the 
Samson Agonistes of Milton, throughout which noble drama there 
is a constant reference to the case and condition of the great poet 


— 


* Moral Essays, Ep. 2, 1, 72. 
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himself, exposed to the derision and insults of the debauched and 
dissolute Philistines of Charles the Second’s court, and wishing to 
pull down the temple of Dagon on their heads, This is particularly 
visible in the chorus at verse 667. The very trials and the condemna- 
tions of Sir Henry Vane, his favourite, and of the other regicides, is 
plainly pointed out in these lines : 


‘** Or to th’unjust tribunals, under change of times 
And condemnation of th’ ingrateful multitude. 


«* And the following lines clearly relate to his own losses in the 
excise, and his severe fits of the gout. 


‘“* If these they ’scape, perhaps in poverty, 
Painful diseases and deform’d ; 

Tho’ not disordinate, yct causeless suffering 
The punishment of dissolute days. 


“ [It is observed by my very ingenious friend Mr. Hayley, who 
has certainly given us the most candid and exact life of Milton ex- 
tant, that the lot of Milton had a marvellous coincidence with that 
of his hero Samson, in three remarkable points: * First, he had 
been tormented by a beautiful but disaffectionate and disobedient 
wife; secondly, he had been the great champion of his country, 
and as such the idol of public admiration; lastly, he had fallen 
from that height of unrivalled glory, and had experienced the most 
humiliating reverse of fortune : 


‘* His foes’ derision, captive, poor, and blind. 

‘Tn delineating the greater part of Samson’s sensations under 
calamity, he had only to describe his own.’ 

*‘T cannot forbear adding what the same candid writer has ob- 
served concerning Milton’s political principles: ¢ That had his life 
been extended long enough to witness the revolution, he would 
probably have exulted as warmly as the staunchest friend of our 
present constitution can exult, in that temperate and happy re- 
formation of monarchical enorinities,’ ” 


Dr. J. Warton notices with just reprehension the assertion 
that “ Priests of all religions are the same,” but he confines him- 
self to a few observations, directed chiefly against Hume for the 
repetition of this senseless sarcasm in his essays. More might 
have been said, but considering that the doctor was himself a 
priest of the established church, we do not discommend his for- 
bearance. 

In a note on the character of the Duke of Buckingham, :n- 
troduced under the name of Zimri, Dr. Warton observes, 

‘“ It will be difficult to find in Horace, Boileau, or Pope, any 
portrait drawn with such truth and spirit as this of Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham. Pope entered the lists with his master, but has not 
come up to the vigour, the variety of follies enumerated, the nice 
discriminations of foibles and weaknesses, the tone of pleasantry 
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and contempt, the contrarieties and inconsistencies enumerated by 
Dryden.” 


In justice to this observation, but certainly not in kindness to 
Pope, his attempt is subjoined in a note of Derrick’s, His de- 
scription of the death and character of Buckingham occupies 
sixteen lines; the first six are an account of 4 room im a beg- 
varly inn; the last ten occupied in such general topics as with 
little alteration might apply to almost any other wealthy, witty 
profligate in the court of Charles II. or of any other king. 
Widely different indeed they are from Dryden’s exquisite delinea- 
tion of the 


Blest madman, who could every hour employ, 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy! 


Of the prodigal with whom “ Nothing went unrewarded—but 
desert ;” and of the factious patriot, who always toiled and 
aspired to be at the head, but always found himself at the tail of 
his party. 

«¢ These lines,’ Dr. Warton observes, ‘* were intended as a pays 
ment in full, for the bitter, but deserved satire of the Rehearsal, 
acted about nine years before. Whether Bayes or Zimri be placed 
in the more ridiculous light, I will not Renae, But, un- 
doubtedly, the very unnatural and forced sentiments, the fustian 
and bombast language, the inartificial plots, the absurd situations, 
and total want of decorum in our author’s plays, are exposed in the 
Rehearsal with much good manly sense and sound criticism. And 
I cannot but be surprised that Dr. Johnson should speak of this 
piece in so contemptuous a manner, calling it a mere farce, and 


wondering it should be thought the production of several wits 
united in the scheme.” 


Without agreeing exactly in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, we 
differ essentially from that expressed in the above note. It would 
be too much to assert, as Johuson did, that a play which had 
kept the stage a hundred years after it’s first representation, and 
was in that time very frequently before the public, had not salt 
enough to keep it sweet; but we do not agree that it exposes 
Dryden with manly sense and sound criticism. Burlesque is an 
easy and illiberal mode of satire: it degrades criticism, and de- 
prives it of its greatest advantage, that of instructing and forming 
the literary principles of the youthful reader. He who forms 
his taste by the perusal of the Rehearsal, the art of sinking in 
poetry, and other works of the same description, may astonish a 
coffee-room, or glitter in a newspaper, but he will never, with 
manly sense and sound criticism, display the beauties, and esti- 
mate the strength of a poet. From ridiculing others, he will 
m time dread to venture on the exposition and illustration of 
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his own thoughts, like silly women who frighten children with 
wild and foolish fictions, till they become no less terrified them- 
selves. 

Of the line “ His hand the vare of justice did upheld,” the 
following explanation is given, which we extract the. more 
readily, because it is placed among the addenda to the first 
volume, and may escape observation. 


«‘ Doubts have been entertained concerning the word vare in 
this line, which some persons have supposed an error of the press ; 
and Derrick substituted vase for it. But the text is perfectly 
correct, and vaReE is the true reading ; the meaning of which un- 
common word is ascertained by the follewing passage in Howell’s 
Letters, p. 161, edit. 1728, which has been communicated by James 
Boswell, of the Inner Temple, Esq. * He [the Spaniard] is won- 
derfully obedient te government; fer the proudest don of Spain, 
when he is pransing upon his ginet in the street, if an alguazil (a 
serjeant) shew him his vAreE, that is, a little white staffe he car- 
rieth as a badge of his office, my don will presently off his horse, 
and yield himself his prisoner." Vara in Spanish, signifies a 
wand. In a note on one of Dryden’s prose pieces, Mr. Malone 
has observed, that he was a great reader of Spanish authors.” 


All the second part of Absalom and Ahitophel is given in 
this edition, although only two hundred lines are to be ascribed to 
Dryden; but they are highly worthy of the author, and would 
lose some portion of the effect, if the reader saw them entirely 
separated from the matter to which they were intended te 
apply. | 

gare two hundred lines, we meet with a most illiberal and 
abusive attack on Samuel Johnson, a whig clergyinan, whom Dry- 
den designates by the name of Ben-Johanan. Mr. Scott, though 
neither a clergyman nor a whig, has done justice to this sufferer, 
in a long and able note. Dr. Warton bestows on him only a 
very short one, ending with this cold and negative praise. “ Of 
all the seditious writers here proscribed by Dryden, he was a 
man of the greatest learning and best morals.” Mr. Scott's 
note, which contains a pathetic account of his barbarous treat- 
ment, and heroic magnanimity, concludes thus, ‘ ‘The reader 
may contrast the character which Dryden has given of Johnson, 
with that of Hampden, who, in an account of him to the Duchess 
of Marzaine, says: ‘ Being two years with him in the same 
prison, I had the opportunity to know him perfectly well; and, 
to speak my thoughts of him im one word, I can assure your 
grace, that I never knew a man of better sense, of a more inno- 
cent life, nor of greater virtue, which was proof against all temp- 

tation, than Mr. Johnson.’ . 
“« The Medal” which follows “ Absalom,” affords little ground 
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for elucidation or animadversion; but on the poem called Reli- 
gio laici, Dr. Warton has made many judicious observations. If 
we object to any thing in them it 1s to the note on verse 214, 
where the creed of St. Athanasius is mentioned in terms which 
if they could on any score be vindicated, ought at least to be for- 
borne by a clergyman. ‘The advantage made by infidels, of such 
admissions and observations as this note contains, 1s such as we 
are sure the learned critic would not wish to afford or to sanc- 
tion. On the poem itself, and its probable utility in these days, 
he has given a sensible opinion in a note toward the end. 

‘* All the arguments which Dryden has here put together in de- 
fence of Revelation must appear stale and trite to us, who since 
his time have had the happiness of reading such treatises as Clarke 
on the Attributes, Butler’s Analogy, Berkley’s Alciphron, Bishop 
Sherlock’s Sermons, Watson’s Apology, Hurd on Prophecy, Soame 
Jenyns’s Treatises, Jortin’s Discourses, Paley’s Evidences, an 
Lardner’s Credibility.” 

The “ Hind and the Panther” seemed to invite a more copious 
display of the peculiar knowledge of the editors than the preced- 
ing poem, but that knowledge has not been very profusely com- 
municated, although several of their notes have great merit. 
Against the general structure of the poem, they quote as un- 
answerable the objection of Montague and Prior, prefixed to their 
parody called “ ‘the City Mouse and Country Mouse.” The 
objection is in substance that which Johnson has urged in his 
Life of Dryden, that the fable becomes absurd by its incon- 
gruity ;—that it is quite ridiculous that the Hind who is at one 
time afraid to drmk at the common brook, because she may be 
worried, should, in walking home with the panther, talk by the 
way of the Nicene fathers, and at last declare herself to be the 
Catholic church. Montague and Prior contend, that the poem 
is improbable, and contradictory to the rules and examples of all 
fables, and to the very design and use of them. “ Ail the fables 
of the ancients,” they say, “ carry adouble meaning ; the story is 
one and entire ; the character the same throughout, not broken 
or changed, and always conformable to the nature of the crea- 
tures they mtroduce. They never tell you that the dog, which 
snapt at a shadow, lost his troop of horse :—it would be unin- 
telligible. Mr. Scott vindicates Dryden, by asserting, that the 
acts he attributes to his beasts are not more improbable than 
that trees should assemble to choose a king, aud after inviting se- 
veral to accept the oflice, at last fix on the bramble, as in the 
parable of Jotham; or that the lion, the ox, the sheep, and the 
ass should go a hunting under an agreement to share the spoil, 
as in /Esop. It may be further urged: in Dryden’s behalf, that 
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the older poets whom he professed to imitate, Spenser, for ex- 
ample, in “ Mother Hubbart’s Tale,” which he has actually 
quoted, and Chaucer, in the “ Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” have stepped 
beyond the simplicity of the ancient fable, and introduced a 
species of mixed composition, between that and downright satire. 


The names and characters of beasts are assumed in “ Mother. 


Hubbart’s Tale,” that the satirist might, under that slight cloak, 
say with safety, what he durst not otherwise have ventured upon; 
and in the tale of Chaucer, the learned dialogue about dreams is 
only put into the mouths of a cock and hen, to render the ridi- 
cule of such disquisitions more poignant. Had Spenser been 
asked, why he described the court of the lion as exactly similar 
to that of a human prince, and introduced the fox as composing 
madrigals for the courtiers? he would have bidden the querist, 


Yield his sense was all too blunt and base, 
That m’ote without a hound fine footing trace. 


And if the question had been put to the bard of Woodstock, why 
he made his cock an astrologer, and his hen a physician, he 
would have answered, that his satire might become more ludi- 
crous, by putting these grave speeches into the mouths of such 
animals. Dryden seems to have proposed as his model this 
looser kind of parable; giving his personages, indeed, the names 
of the Hind and Panther, but reserving to himself the privilege 
of making the supposed animals use the language and arguments 
of the communities they were intended to represent.” * 
This poem, a master-piece of its author, exhibiting all his 
powers of argument, illustration and composition, in their high- 
est degree, cannot fix attention or attract readers. That this 
must be owing to some radical defect is evident, and that which 
is pointed out by the present editors and the antecedent critics is 
certainly among the most prominent. Jotham’s trees and /Esop’s 
beasts, when once invesied with their feigned characters, main- 
tain consistency, but Dryden’s animals are always mixing the 
human with the bestial nature ;—consisteut im nothing, expressing 
almost in the same couplet the doubts of school divinity, and the 
passions of beasts of pasture or of prey. If Spenser has made 
an allegory in some respects consistent with the plan of Dryden, 
and Chaucer has feigned a cock and a hen discussing points of 
astrology and medicine, still the precedent cannot justify a poet 
in selecting such a vehicle to convey bis opinion on a subject of 
the highest possible interest; a subject which is degraded and 
profaned by the least mixture of any thing that is low or ludi- 
crous. Besides his Hind and Panther do nothing else but talk; 
the brute animals of Spenser and Chaucer act in a manner con- 
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sistent with the natural qualities ascribed to them. Had Spen- 
sers fox done nothing else but compose madrigals, or had 
Chaucer, after detailing his sentiments on dreams and physic 
through the medium of a cock and a hen, let them go to roost 
without more; their poems would never have been re-edited or 
translated by critics and poets, but would be collected with the 
other rare and almost unattainable nonsense (would it were quite 
so!) which now-a-days produces such enormous prices at the 
fashionable book auctions. 

Of the notes on this poem, we should particularly recommend 
to the reader’s notice those which relate to the history of differ- 
ent reformers and sectaries, and to the opinions and writings of 
the fathers and school divines, though we have not space at pre- 
sent to enter into the discussion of them. The biographical 
notes are less perfect than those of Mr. Scott, as may be par- 
ticularly observed by a comparison of their several accounts of 
Bishop Burnett, introduced by the poet under the name of 
Buzzard. Dr. Warton is never so far misled by bis predilection 
for his author, as to permit a supposition that he admits the truth 
of his opimons: thus when the Panther has illustrated his case, 
by the fable of the Swallow and the Martin, and Dryden writes, 


«< The patience of the Hind did almost fail, 
For well she mark’d the malice of the tale.’’ 


«* But her patience would have been still more exhausted,” says 
Dr. Warton, in a note, * if her antagonist had told her, that in the 
dispute that arose betwixt the senate of Venice and the church of 
Rome, about the year 1615, in the time of pope Paul the Fifth, the 
partisans of the latter, and particularly Bellarmine, maintained that 
the pope is invested with all the authority of heaven and earth ; 
that all princes are his vassals, and that he may annul their laws at 
pleasure ; that kings may appeal to him, as he is temporal monarch 
of the whole earth ; that he can discharge subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance, and make it their duty to take up arms against their 
sovereign ; that he may depose kings without any faults committed 
by them, if the good of the church requires it; that the clergy are 
exempt from all tributes to kings, and are not accountable to them 
even in cases of high-treason; that the pope cannot err; that the 
pope is God on earth; that his sentence and that of God are the 
same ; and that to call his power in question, is to call in question 
the power of God. Though Erasmus had not the resolution and 
vigour of Luther, yet by his incomparable ridicule he greatly pro- 
moted the reformation. What an exquisite piece of wit and satire 
is the dialogue, entitled Julius Exclusus, written certainly by 
Erasmus, though he rather denied it. See Jortin’s Life, Vol. Il. 
p- 660. See Sallengru de Pasquillis, &c. This Julius was pub- 
lished in 1669, and also in 1680, at Oxon, ‘The Panther might 
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also have reminded her antagonist of a fact that she would not like 
to be told of, that there was printed and published, at Paris, 1580, 
a Relation of the Martyrdom of Brother Jaques-Clement, in which 
it is affirmed, that an angel had appeared to him, had shewn him a 
drawn sword, and ordered him to kill the tyrant. This paper is in- 
serted in the Satyre Menippée.”’ 


The critic also observes, that “ in this poem, full of fine versi- 
fication and weak argument, our author confines his attention to 
some leading doctrines of popery, and makes no defence of se- 
veral of its absurd tenets, purgatory, monkery, celibacy, confes- 
sion, reliques, nor of two which Swift has inimitably ridiculed, 
holy water and the pope’s bulls.” 

It is but justice to the author also to observe, that the good- 
ness of his heart is perceptible throughout. He has none of the 
heat of those apostates who are ever furious persecutors of the 
sect they have abandoned. No one of the most confirmed ene- 
mies of popery could have reproved the persecuting spirit of the 
ag of Rome with more propriety than Dryden does in these 

nes. 


« Of all the tyrannies on human kind, 

The worst is that which persecutes the mind, 
Let us but weigh at what offence we strike ; 
?Tis but because we cannot think alike. 

In punishing of this, we overthrow 

The laws of nations and of nature too. 
Beasts are the subjects of tyrannic sway; 
Where still the stronger on the weaker prey. 
Man only of a softer mold is made, 

Not for Ris fellows’ ruin, but their aid: 
Created kind, beneficent and free, 

The noble image of the Deity.” 


_ And Dr. J. Warton acknowledges the humanity of the poet, 
which even his zeal in the new faith he had adopted could not 
pervert, in the following spirited note on the inquisition. 


‘* Our author’s humanity would not suffer him, in his general 
defence of popery, to justify the abominable institution of the in- 
quisition, In the cathedral church of Saragossa, there is a tomb 
of a famous inquisitor, Six very maguificent columns stand on this 
tomb, and to each of these columns is a moor chained, ready to be 
burned. A fit model for the mausoleum of any hangman that died 
rich, How much are the fine tragedies of Polieucte and Athaliah 
blemished by strokes of the most intemperate zeal, and absurd 
superstition, and abhorrence of heretics. ‘ Does the daughter of 
David,’ says Joab to Josabet, ‘ speak to this priest of Baal? Are 
you not afraid lest the earth should instantly open, and pour eut 
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ti flames to devour you both? Or that these holy walls should sud- 
denly fall, and crush you together 

i The poem of Mac Flecknoe leads to the discussign of two 
i questions; Ist, whether the Dunciad, avowedly derived from it, 
2 ee can claim the praise of superior excellence; and 2d, whether 
‘ Wi Tom Shadwell deserved all the censure which has been bestow- 
ite edonhim. With respect to the first point, Dryden, by limiting 
ph the scope of his satire to one object, has gained the advantage 
ie of being plain, intelligible, always vigorous, and of convincing a 
ap large portion at least of his readers, that he is always right. 


; Pope by endeavouring to overpower every opponent, and to 
i i expose every supposed dunce who was his contemporary, has 
i exhausted himself, rendered his attacks ofien feeble, his poem 

sometimes languid, and however eager his readers may be to 

; concur in his opinions, they cannot avoid making frequent ex- 
ceptions against satire most unjustly applied, and feeling pity for 
men who are evidently held up to ridicule for literary offences 
far too slight for such castigation. Pope’s poem will always be 
read while wit and fancy can fix the mind and captivate the 
agen Dryden’s will always charm by vigorous and po- 

ished satire, and by the unabated strength and judgment shewn 
in the exposure and analysis of his adversary’s person, humours, 
manners, and understanding. ‘The heroes of Pope are, for the 
most part, sunk irreclaimably in the slough of oblivion. Shad- 
well, too, is scarcely remembered, but by the readers of Dryden ; 
but this poet has by his repeated and masterly attacks so effec- 
tually kept him alive for the purpose of everlasting ridicule, that 
were all his works swept from the earth, mankind would never 
forget that a profane, obscene, tavern-haunting, treasonable 
poetaster, who lived in the days of Charles the Second and the 
two succeeding sovereigns, advanced an imaginary title to ine 
tellectual affinity with Ben Jonson, and was supported by fac- 
tion as the rival of Dryden in wit. . 

Dr. J. Warton says, and attributes the acknowledgment to a 
sense of candour and justice, that Shadwell did not deserve the 
character here given of him, because in many of his plays are 
characters supported with true humour and spirit, and plots 
skilfully enough conducted. This opinion is, we think, too 
favourable. Shadwell’s plays certainly contain some charac- 
ters in which a great portion of humour is displayed, but the 
; absurd, and often undramatic situations in which they are placed, 
Cie takes from them all claim to spirit, and nothing more childish 
13h can be conceived than the conduct of ls plots; generally speak- 
tt ing, dramas less skilful had hardly disgraced the stage before 
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his time; at least since the days of Gammer Gurton. Not one 
of his seventeen plays now holds its place on the stage in any 
form ; the last, and indeed the best, was the Squire of Alsatia, which 
does deserve a portion of the eulogy bestowed by Dr. Warton, 
but for that Shadwell was indebted, not to his own muse, but 
to the muse of Terence. We should conjecture that Dr. War- 
ton did not bestow this applause in consequence of his own 
investigation, but through a too negligent reliance on the opi- 
nion of Mr. John Nichols, who in the fifth volume of his Col- 
lection of Poems, p. 299, says,“ Mr. Shadwell was far inferiour 
to Dryden; but Shadwell did not write nonsense. Many of his 
comedies have fine strokes of humour, and abound in original 
characters strongly marked and well sustained.” Mr. Nichols 
gives no specimen of 'Tom’s dramatic powers, but he shews us 
what kind of a laureat he was by republishing a long insipid ode 
on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 1760. For a specimen, 


“* Tf Love’s gentle passion we 

Express, there must be harmony ; 

We touch the soft and tender flute, 

The sprinkling and melodions lute, 
When we describe the tickling smart 
Which does invade a love-sick heart.”’ 


The epistles, elegies, and epitaphs, written by Dryden, come 
next into consideration—These effusions, although not among 
those which are most frequently read or cited, exhibit to great 
advantage the facility, fluency, and copiousness of his poetry. 
The epistle to “ his honoured kinsman John Dryden,” is 
praised by Dr. J. Warton, as one of the most truly Horatian 
epistles in our language, comprehending a variety of topics and 
useful reflections, and gliding from subject to subject with ease 
and propriety. In this applause we sincerely concur, but we 
cannot help thinking that a latent grudge against Dr. Johnson 
has produced the animadversions which we find annexed to the 
ode on Mrs. Amne Killigrew. It were an injustice to the reader 
no less than to Dr. Warton to give this opinion without citing 
the whole passage; it is extremely entertaining, as it relates to 
Johnson and his friends, and not discreditable to the critical 
vigour and mental sturdiness of Dr. Warton. 


** At length,” he says, (parodying a passage of Dr. Johnson’s in 
the life of Gray), ‘at length we are arrived at the ode on the death 
of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, which Dr, Johnson, by an unaccountable 
perversity of judgment, and want of taste for true poetry, has pro- 
nounced to be undoubtedly the noblest ode that our language ever has 
produced, The first stanza, he says, flows with a torrent of enthu- 
siasm, To a cool and candid reader, it appears absolutely uniatel- 
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the divine ode on St. Cecilia’s day, But such a paradoxical judg- 
ment cannot be wondered at in a critic, that despised the Lycidas 
of Milton, and the Bard of Gray. I have been censured, I am in- 
formed, for contradicting some of Johnson's critical opinions. As 
I knew him well, I ever respected his talents, and wore so his in- 
tegrity; but a love of paradox and contradiction, at the bottom of 
which was vanity, gave an unpleasant tincture to his manners, and 
made his conversation boisterous and offensive. I often used to 
tell the mild and sensible Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he and his 
friends had contributed to spoil Johnson, by constantly and cow- 
ardly assenting to all he advanced on any on og r. Burke 
only kept him in order, as did Mr. Beauclerc also sometimes by 
his playful wit. It was a great pleasure for Beauclerc to lay traps 
for him, to induce him to oppose and contradict one day what he 
had maintained on a former.” 


nD, ligible. Examples of bad writing, of tumid expressions, violent 
he metaphors, far sought conceits, hyperbolical adulation, unnatural 
‘ i amplifications, interspersed, as usual, with fine lines, might be col- 
fe lected from this applauded ode, so very inferior in all respects to 
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The superlative praise bestowed by Johnson is, if taken in 
its unqualified sense, above the merit of the poem; but if the 
words “ undoubtedly the noblest” be softened into “ among the 
noblest,” there is no part of the great critic’s opinion from which 
the most timid and anxious of his friends ought to recede; and 
the censure of the present editor is too evidently a splenetic ef- 
fusion to claim implicit confidence. On such a question we 

: gladly resort to the arbitration of Dryden’s other editor, himself 
it : a poct, and inno mean degree qualified to exercise the functions 
of a critic. 


“ This ode,” says Mr. Scott, “ which singularly exhibits the 

; strong grasp and comprehensive range of Dryden’s fancy, as well 
: as the harmony of his numbers, seems to have been a great favour- 
1} ite of Dr. Johnson, who, in one place, does not hesitate to compare 
j it to the famous ode on St. Cecilia; and, in another, calls it un- 
: doubtedly the noblest ode that our language ever has produced. 
; Although it is probable that few will subscribe to the judgment of 
that great critic in the present instance, yet the verses can never be 
read with indifference by any admirer of poetry. We are, it is true, 
sometimes affronted by a pun, or chilled by a conceit; but the ge- 
neral power of thought and expression resumes its sway, in despite 
of the interraption given by such instances of bad taste. In its 
arrangement, the ode is what the seventeenth century called Pin- 
daric; freed, namely, from the usual rules of order and arrange- 
ment, This licence, which led most poets, who exercised it, to 
extravagance and absurdity, only gave Dryden a wider scope for 
the exercise of his wonderful power of combining and uniting the 
most dissimilar ideas, in a manner as ingenious as his numbers are 
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harmonious. Images and scenes, the richest, though most incon- 
sistent with each other, are sweeped together by the flood of song ; 
we neither see whence they arise, nor whither they are going; but 
are contented to admire the richness and luxuriance in which the 
poet has arrayed them. The opening of the poem has been highly 
praised by Dr. Johnson. ‘ The first part,’ says that critic, ‘ flows 
with a torrent of enthusiasm,—Fervet tmmensusque ruit. All the 
stanzas, indeed, are not equal, An imperial crown cannot be one 
continued diamond, the gems must be held together by some less 
valuable matter.’ 


The songs of Dryden collected from his plays, and from the 
miscellanies in which they first appeared, are next given, and 
with them are classed the two celebrated odes on “ St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” and the “ Secular Masque,” written to inaugurate, as its 
author believed, the eighieenth century. The smallest of these 
compositions is not unworthy of notice; the greatest, that which 
is commonly called Alexander’s Feast, requires no additional 
= from the editors or from us. ‘The prologues and epi- 
ogues, with many faults, and a considerable share of good 
writing, exhibit an amusing, shifting, picture of the fashions, 
follies, politics, and characteristics, of the day. ‘They have been 
much extolled, and not without justice, but it is remarkable that 
not one of them attempts the grave and lofty style which has 
been assumed by Pope in the prologue to Cato. Johnson, in 
his celebrated address on the opening of Drury Lane, has most 
successfully imitated Dryden’s manner: the dignified praise of 
the parents of the drama, and the view of its decline in more 
modern times, are equal to the best lines that can be selected 
from any composition of Dryden’s on a similar occasion ; but 
the lighter parts want Dryden’s happy negligence and sportive 
facility. 

In the translations from the ancients we found ourselves most 
wofully disappointed. It appeared to us that Mr. Scott, press- 
ed by other avocations, and perhaps, in some degree, diffident 
of his own powers, had omitted to make those critical observa- 
tions and comparisons which these productions of the poet most 
particularly called for; but from the classical erudition of the 
Wartons much was to have been expected, and we had hoped 
to find in this portion of the work a rich and abundant com- 
pensation for the carelessness with which some parts of it have 
been conducted. Proportioned to the justness of the hope was 
the weight of the disappointment when we found that the 
learned editors, although apparently sensible of their duty, had 
in no one instance applied themselves to the performance of it. 
The poetry of the ancients is a standard by which to measure 
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a the progress of poetic power, among those at least who have 
wp laboured to translate or aspired to imitate them. A good scholar, 
Wi such as Dr. Warton, might, with moderate diligence, have fur- 
wie nished a most valuable and interesting essay, by comparing the 
ae attempts which had been made before Dryden’s days to trans- 


i late or imitate the ancients, and those which have been exhibit- 
7 ed since, with the efforts of the author under consideration; and 
i! with the ancient poet himself. Such a review, whether the 
i subject of a separate dissertation, or dispersed in occasional 
aw notes, would have beena valuable gift to the public, and in ge- 
ft neral highly creditable to Dryden himself. The admirable 
+ freedom and force with which he has translated and imitated 
Fi some odes of Horace; the softness and elegance which he has 
ea infused into some of his versions of Ovid, and the fiery force 
which he displays on some passages of Juvenal, well deserved 
the pains of indication and comparison. Nor has the editor done 
well to omit all notice of the frequent puerilities and vulgarities 
which distigure these pieces; the haste which overlooks, or the 
ignorance which perverts the real meaning of the author; while 
on the other hand, a sort of inspired congeniality of mind and 
sentiment frequently places him, not only above all previous 
and ali subsequent translators, but often in highly advantageous 
comparison with the poets themselves. In such a review, Vir- 
sil would not, of course, have been mentioned, since, most unac- 
countably, he is not included in the present edition. These obser- 
vations do not extend to the tales from Chaucer and Boccaccio; 
they are not illustrated, and they require no illustration; their 
We beauties are evident, and their sense never obscure; they stand 
Bhat > a wonderful monument of fancy ever blooming, and vigour un- 
a decayed, amid the frost of poverty, and in the advanced season 
of old age. 
ani This article, according to the miscellaneous nature of its 
ch subject, has necessarily been diffuse and desultory. On_ parti- 
Het cular parts, both of the author and editor, sufficient observation 
aH! has been made, and it remains only to offer a few general re- 
marks on each. 
| ‘That Dr. Warton and his brother, aided by Mr. Todd, could 
have produced an edition of any poet which would have done . 
honour to the literature of the age, no one can doubt; that the 
Wartons intended to have furnished such an edition of Dryden 
we firmly believe; but it appears to us that they have satisfied 
themselves too easily, and that far from satisfying the critical 
reader, they have left to the most careless much to regret. In 
what they have done there is little to censure, and much to 
approve ; but they have omitted, as we have taken occasion to 
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regret, many necessary elucidations and remarks, without which 
their work must remain imperfect. A characteristic negligence 
prevails in many parts, and leads us to believe, that the editing 
of Dryden’s poetry was never embraced as a serious occupa- 
tion, but that a desultory note was now and then written ina 
copy of Derrick’s edition, wherein much was undoubtedly sup- 
plied by good learning and sound criticism, but some portion 
was also lightly surmised or taken for granted, and some was 
written under a total forgetfulness both of the previous commen- 
tator and of the author. Of the two former species of notes, 
we have already given sufficient specimens; of the latter, two in- 
stances will suffice. In Vol. Il. p. 185, is a note by Derrick, 
giving some account of the writings and character of Sir Robert 
Howard; in the next page, Dr. J. Warton has a note, repeating 
the same facts without addition, except that of an mtroductory 
line, and without variation, except what arises from compres- 
sion and transposition. In Vol. IIL. p. 211, speaking of the 
vision called “ (he Flower and the Leaf,” the same editor says, 
“It is singularly strange that our author, enumerating the dif- 
ferent pieces of Chaucer that he has versified, should not say a 
syllable of this exquisite and elegant vision, which of all his 
compositions is perhaps the most perfectly melodious.” It is, 
indeed, singularly strange that Dr. Warton should have made 
this remark, when in the same volume, p. 41, we find, in the 
preface to the poems in question, that Dryden concludes his 
enumeration of the works derived from Chaucer with these 
words, “ Besides this tale, there is another of his own inven- 
tion, after the manner of the Provencals, called the lower and 
the Leaf; with which I was so particularly pleased, both for the 
iiveution and the moral, that £ cannot hinder myself from re- 
commending it to the reader.” We do not cite these instances 
as in themselves detracting materially from the value of the 
work, but merely as specimens of a degree of negligence which 
ought not to pass unreproved. 

A great fault in our judgment is, that this is not a complete 
edition of “ The Poetical Works of John Dryden,” If any 
translations were inserted, there can be no apology for the 
omission of Virgil, the most distinguished of his translations. 
In our humble opinion, the rhyming plays of the poet ought also 
to have been published in this edition of his poems. Besides the 
actual pleasure of reading the pieces of which a collection is com- 
posed, the purchaser reasonably expects to be enabled to judge 
of the scope, powers, beauties, and defects, of the author. 
Now no reader can Lnow the heights and the depths of Dryden’s 
poetic mind, no mau can judge of hts vigour and his weak- 
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ness, his inconceivable grandeur and his inexpressible absurdity, 
without a careful perusal of the Indian Queen and the Indian 
Emperor; Almanzor and Almahide; Auregzebe and ‘Tyrannic 


ian Love. If precedent were law in the art of compilation, we 
g@ might observe in favour of our present opinion, that Cato and 
mk ft Rosamond are always given with the poems of Addison, and. 
a that Edmund Smith’s scanty contribution to the treasury of the 
Bi muses is always eked out by Phaedra and Hippolitus. 
a But when we speak of omissions which render this edition 
aa incomplete, we should not forget our obligation to the editors 
ae | for avoiding the insertion of some few pieces both original and 
Pe | translated, which, as friends of virtue, they could not have in- 
iy 1 | troduced, ‘Their care in this respect has rendered this edition, 
ety ake as nearly as the works of any poet of those times can be, un- 
exceptionable. 
Bi tie] So much has been written of late, and that so well, on the 
ny t : poetry of Dryden, that it cannot be necessary to review it here 
i iy in detail. His great and astonishing beauties have been con- 
1a iM ‘ trasted with his gross and surprising defects; but only the igno- 
a 45 rant, the malicious, and the superficial, can permit their admira- 
pahiel . tion of the former to be extinguished by the recollection of the 
ae tt # latter. We are by no means of the opimion expressed by some, that 
¥ aay ‘ before Dryden’s time, the English language presented no spe- 


cimens of pure, sonorous, and exact metrical composition; but 
the effect of these examples was so slight, that up to Dryden’s 


i time, and even to the end of his days, the writings of the most 
a approved poets, himself excepted, abounded with examples of 
thy false and careless composition ;—that even his superior me- 
at lody was envied, ridiculed, and calumniated, much more than 
ie it was imitated or practised. Had Dryden never been, the 
ia English language, both in verse and prose, would have wanted 
ees one of it’s best models. Addison, scorning the jargon of 
ian L’Estrange, might have shewn his refinement by the adoption 
a of a stiff learned style; and Pope, wanting the clear and polished 
it ia mirrour before which he adjusted himself, might have retained 
hal. many of the slovenly forms toward which in his earlier writings 
hay he shewed no small propensity. 

mae The characteristic cause of Dryden’s defects is an inability to 
} | sever himself from the society of which he forms a part, and 
be from the passions, occupations, and amusements of the day. 
| a) Thus, in the midst of a paraphrase on the 29th ode of the first 
inn nt book of Horace, during a strain of the most flowing aud dignified 
i poetry, he begins, 
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Thou, what befits the new Lord Mayor, 
And what the city factions dare, 
And what the Gallic arms will do : 


and in like manner in his translation of Juvenal, 


If nature could not, anger would indite 
Such woeful stuff as I or Shadwell write. 


These instances are taken almost at random. From their 
frequent occurrence many have wantonly depreciated the ge- 
neral talent of Dryden, and forgotten, or refused to advert to the 
numerous sublime and exquisite passages ia which no such dis- 


.gracetul bathos occurs. 


As his own individual character and feelings entered so much 
into his compositions, it is not surprising that the particular con- 
stitution of his mind should have been much discussed. His change 
of religion, or rather his assuming a decided form of belief, is a 
topic on which the abuse of nearly a century seems now to 
have been exhausted in vain, and candour has acquiesced in the 
compromise which liberality first suggested. In the days in 


which he lived, Congreve did not venture to vindicate his friend, 
for fear of beimg suspected of a similar predilection; but when | 


his conduct came to be explained, little appears: in it that is 
worthy of censure. In a profligate age he fought of religion 
as little as those with whem he lived, and seems to have con- 
sidered priests of all religions as fit only to be despised and de- 
rided. When matters of faith began to be more seriously re- 
garded, he began also to think attentively. It would be too 
much to say that interest had no share in deciding his choice ; 
but every election which concurs with a man’s interest is not 
necessarily dishonest. His firmness in retaining the faith he 
had chosen, in spite of calumny, insult, and privation, proves at 
least his sincerity ; and the large portion of his time and exer- 
tion which was devoted to the promotion of the religion to 
which he was become a convert, demonstrates the solemn feel- 
ing .of his mind, that the waste of his youth required, according 
to the doctrine of his sect, constant and resolute acts of atone- 
ment in his age. 

Another great reproach against this author is the flattery he 
is ever ready to bestow on his patrons. On this head he has 
been abused beyond measure, and, in our judgment, but feebly 
vindicated. Had his compliments been bestowed on/y where 
his interest invited, he might more justly have been censured ; 
but considering the universal admission that he was most bene- 
volent and liberal to all who wanted his countenance and as- 
sistance, considering the many passages in his works where he 
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extols those who could make him no return in money, and 
whose tribute of applause could be of no value, the disposi- 
tion to praise cannot be ascribed to sordid motives alone. If 
another example were wanting, his generous and spontaneous 
notice of Milton, whom it was almost dangerous for a man 
that wished to be well received at court to admire, would 
speak no less in favour of his freedom and liberality, than of 
his good taste and discernment. But, in fact, the great in those 
days expected the homage of the learned and the witty, and 
Dryden paid the required tribute in larger measure, and better 
quality, than any one who preceded or followed him. This 
was not owing to any baseness in his own character, or toa 
forgetfulness of what was due to himself. His temper was 
sanguine, his genius inexhaustible. He expected from every 
new patron the attainment of that honourable provision or em- 
ployment, which would keep him above the daily drudgery of 
writing for the players and the booksellers, and hope kindling 
into extacy, he poured out im advance all that gratitude should 
have dictated after his expectations had been realized. Indeed 
it is well for mankind, who are taught by examples, that the 
character of Dryden was not so constituted as to escape this 
censure. Had he made satire his delight, and used it as for 
recreation instead ‘of necessity, the picture he would have ex- 
hibited of his times must have been hideous, and we must have 
turned from his pages with loathing; but his inclination to 
praise adds to the force and effect of his animadversion when 
reluctantly he betakes himself to satire; and we listen with greater 
attention to his voice in reproof, when we have been so much 
delighted to hear it uttermg the most animated expressions of 
good-will and admiration. That he was free from great and 
conspicuous faults we do not deny; but in his life, as in his 
writings, they were balanced by extraordinary and distinguished 
excellencies. 

In conclusion, looking at the whole composition of the man 
as a writer, as a reasoner, and as a moral agent, we find so 
much to admire, that we feel the strongest disposition to forgive. 
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Art. VII. —The Resources of Russia, in the Event of a War with 
France ; and an Examination of the prevailing Opinion re- 
lative to the political and military Conduct of the Court of 
St. Petersburgh; with a short Description of the Cozaks. 
By M. Eustaphieve, Russian Consul at Boston. America 
printed—London re-printed, by John Stockdale, Piccadilly, 
octavo Pamphlet, 1812. 


“ However painful it may be to Russians to hear that the 
original capital of the empire is in the hands of the enemy of 
their country ; yet it is consolatory to reflect that he is possessed 
merely of bare walls, containing within their circuit neither in- 
habitants nor provisions. ‘The haughty conqueror imagined, 
that on his entrance into Moscow, he would become the arbiter 
of the whole Russian empire, when he might prescribe to it such 
a peace as he might think proper; but he is deceived in his ex- 
pectations. He will neither have acquired the power of dictat- 
ing, nor the means of subsistence*.” “ Novissimé maxima duce 
oppressa civitas, nullum de se gaudium hosti reliquit. Unus 
enim vir Numantinus non fuit qui in catenis duceretur. Prada 
ut de pauperibus nulla; arma ipsi cremaverant. ‘Triumphus 
fuit tantum de nomine*+.” 

Such is the affecting analogy between two of the most hor- 
rid catastrophes that have stamed the annals of ancient and mo- 
dern history; and we may further assert of the Russians, as 
well as of the Numantines, “ Macte esse fortissimam & meo 
judicio beatissimam in ipsis malis civitatem asseruit, quum fide 
socios, populum orbis terrarum viribus fultum, sua manu, tate 
tam longa sustinuit.f’’ For we do not envy the moral constitu- 
tion of that mind which would not eagerly have preferred the 
loss of property, or of life, at Moscow, to the degrading office 
even of first satellite in the train of the usurper. 

We have selected the pamphlet before us, because it appears to 
give from competent authority a clear and fair statement of the 
resources of the Russian empire for a defensive warfare on its own 
territory: it may, therefore, afford to those who feel an interest 
in the struggle now going on there (and who does not feel the 
deepest interest in it?) reasonable grounds of calculation as to 
its ultimate result. The principal object of M. Eustaphieve 
appears to have been to exonerate his country from the imputa- 
tions generally cast upon her, Ist, as to the insufficiency of her 
resources; 2d, as to the vacillation of her policy; 3d, as to 


* Vide address of the Emperor Alexander to his subjects on the fall of Moscow. 
+ L. A, Florus, cap. 18, lib. 11. Bellum Namantinum. Ibid. 
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foreign influence and corruption; and, 4th, as to the defects of 
her military system. The first is that on which it is our present 
object principally to dwell, though we shall not, certainly, omit 
the others. 

On this point he begins with an historical statement of the 
population of Russia. It appears that the first computation, 
made by the order of Peter the Great in 1719, afforded a re- 
turn of fourteen millions of both sexes, including the Ukraine, 
and the newly conquered countries of Estonia, Livonia, and part 
of Finland. By the second enumeration, in 1743, there ap- 
peared to be an increase of two millions, and in 1761 of four 
millions more. In 1781, a fourth report gave an increase of 
eight millions ; and the fifth and last census, which took place 
in 1794, by an accession of four millions, afforded a gene- 
ral total of thirty-two millions. The annexation of Courland 
and Lithuania brought in five millions more; and as the tables 
of births, marriages, and deaths, annually presented to the synod 
from the parishes of the empire, shew a regular increase of 
500,000 for each year, we may, by adding the tract of country 
— by the treaty of Tilsit, fairly estimate the present po- 
pulation of Russia at between 45 and 46 millions. 

Estimating this population in connection with the Russian ter- 
ritory, which is calculated to contain about $40,000 geographical 
square miles, we have only 129 souls to a square mile, which, com- 
pared with the density of population in the well cultivated coun- 
tries of Europe, appears, as M. Eustaphieve well expresses it, 
“ like a few solitary shrubs scattered over a vast desart, to re- 
mind the traveller of helpless weakness, rather than of energetic 
grandeur.” But this reasoning, like most arguments founded 
upon mere political returns, unverified by actual observation, 
would, upon inquiry, prove erroneous, ‘For, in point of fact, it 
appears that no less than three-fourths of the immense territory 
of Russia contain only one fifteenth part of her population, 
and, consequently, that no less than fourteen-fifteenths of her 

opulation are concentrated on one-fourth only of her territory : 
1. e. to the 258,000 square miles in Siberia, there are only three 
millions of inhabitants, while, to the 82,000 square miles of 
Russia in Europe, there remain 43 millions, giving twelve per- 
sons in Siberia, and more than 700 in European Russia to each 
square mile. But even this calculation does not do justice to 
the capabilities of the state; for many parts even of European 
Russia, especially towards the north, are very thinly inhabited. 
Its densest population is between 48°. and 55°. of latitude, 
and from 42°. to 68°. of longitude,—comparatively a small 
space, many districts of which contain from 1300 to 2400 souls 
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in a square mile. Our readers, by inspecting the map, will per- 
ceive that the French, at Moscow, have just arrived at the north- 
western extremity of these populous regions, whose resources 
are, therefore, still open to the Russian government. 

M. Eustaphieve also well observes, that the population of 
France, and her tributary states, from the enormous drafts that 
have been made upon it for military service, is more numerical 
than effective ; while that of Russia is not only much better 
supplied with youths of from 20 to 30 years of age, but that its 
peculiar character obviously renders it more effective in defence 
on Russian territory, than its invaders can possibly be in offence. 
From this view of the population of Russia, and of its distribu- 
tion over her territory, combined with the knowledge which we 
possess of the hardy nature, and firm and loyal minds of the na- 
tives, thisconclusion presses itself upon our minds ;—that although 
from the rapidity with which the French ruler can, at all times, 
assemble from the different quarters of his immense territory an 
effective and well appointed army, it was to be expected that 
the first blow would fall like a thunderbolt on any given point 
to which the arm of the destroyer might direct it; yet that sup- 
posing the first alarm not to be fatal to the confidence of the 
government, the effect would be not more permanent than that 
of the storm which passes over the forest ;—which, it is true, 
may scath a venerable oak or two, but whose permitted powers 
are incompetent to scatter and destroy the vigorous mass that 
has bloomed for ages before the eyes of its Creator. In a 
word, we believe that although Buonaparte would not have en- 
tered Russia without knowing that he had in his hands an engine 
to wield strong enough to secure immediate success ;—we be- 
lieve also, that his experience of the past did not lead him to 
expect a protracted resistance in an ungenial climate, and a 
depopulated country, for which neither his temper, nor the state 
of his affairs, nor the materials of his army are suited. 

We shall not follow M. Eustaphieve in the detail which he 
has given of the ordinary-revenue of Russia. The nature of 
the present contest is such, that the whole income, nay the ca- 
pital of the country, may be calculated upon as a public re- 
source; and we have no doubt that every rouble, and every 
article of necessity, will be cheerfully placed at the disposal of 
the government. 

We shall, therefore, proceed to the next heads of resource, 
detailed by M. Eustaphieve, viz. the amount and constitution 
of the Russian army. Jn 1712, the whole military force of the 
Russian empire amounted to 107,330 men. At the death of 
Peter the Great, in 1725, he left a well appointed army of 
200,000 men, which, in 1794, had gradually increased to 
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312,785 men. At present it amounts to nearly 700,000, the 
component parts of which are as follow : 


* REGULAR TROOPS. 
Rank and file. 


1. Life Guards (horse) consisting of five regiments 3316 
2. Ditto foot, six regiments — — 9305 
S. Field cavalry, 46 regiments 49,788 
4. Ditto infantry, 130 ditto — — 219,125 
5. Garrisons, 19 ditto 70,884 
6. Artillery — — 42,903 
395,381 

Officers — — — 12,709 - 
Total 408,090 

IRREGULAR. 
Different regiments of Calmucks, Tartars, Don 

Cozaks, &e. &e. 08,211 
Total 100,400 
Invalids, including officers 24,060 


Grand total 533,150 


“¢ The provinces, which were mentioned before as the most popu- 
lous in the Russian empire, and which contain about 15 millions 
of male population, by a new levy in 1806 of one in a hundred, 
furnished an additional number of 150,000 men, which makes the 
present force of Russia amount to 683,150 men. By deducting 
70,884 for garrisons, and 24,660 invalids, there remain 587,600 
effective men; or 487,206 regulars, and 100,400 irregulars,—a 
force which, if assisted by local advantages, can defy the united 
efforts of all the invaders Europe can send against her. 

It is a consoling and pleasing consideration, that the population 
of Russia has not since been drained by fresh levies, as it has been 
in France by the system of conscription, enforced aud executed, 
with such rigour, in anticipation, Moreover, a militia was raised 
im the same year (1800), of no less than 600,000 men, who were 
already in motion, and in condition to take the field. In conse- 
quence of the peace of Tilsit, this force was dismissed, with the 
exception of those who wished to enlist in the regular army, and 
with the reservation of 200,000 men for any future emergency ; so 
that with this ample reserve, and in consequence of the natural 
progress of population in five years, or the great number of those 
who have attained the proper age for service, Russia bids fair to 
maintain the contest without resorting to any extraordinary mea- 
sure, and exhausting those regular and main sources of strength, 
which, in the last extremity, must still prove her safeguard. She 
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may still present—what imperial France cannot—the cheerful 
countenance of man. From St. Petersburgh to Moskow, and from 
Moskow to the Euxine, the traveller may still see that active and 
smiling industry, which neither fears nor feels the hostile sword— 
but which, in the regions of France, shrinks with the chill blast of 
war, and withers in the meretricious embraces of a hollow peace. 
The tearful eye, the mournful visage, the wide-spreading desola- 
tion*, and the melancholy spectacle of helpless infancy, and totter- 
ing age, torn from their natural prop of manhood ; all the calami- 
ties which France, in the fulness of her pride and the wanton exer 
tion of her power, has brought upon hersel!, while wishing to afflict 
others,—are yet unknown, unfelt, and unseen in Russia, and may 


remain so, though hosts of foes should conspire her ruin.” (P. 13, 
&e.) 


It adds not a little to the efficiency of this formidable array 
that Russia contains within herselt all the means of supplying the 
appointments of an army to any extent. Food, clothing, and 
ammunition of every kind, are amply supplied to her by art and 
nature. ‘The manutactory of ‘lula, the Birmingham of Russia, 
is capable of affording arms to almost any extent; but we have 
for some time trembled when we recollected, that this town lies 
only from two to three degrees south of Moscow. Cloth, leather, 
and gunpowder, are also to be had to the necessary extent, and 
the pay of the regular army does not amount to more than a tenth 
of the revenue, though the soldier is satisfied and well maintained. 
With respect to the facility with which the losses of the army in 
action may be recruited, on its own territory at least, we have the 
following consolatory statement from M. [ustaphieve, in which 
we are strongly disposed to acquiesce. 

*¢ During the last war, no sooner had the government proclaimed 
the i ape of raising militia, than 600,000 men were immediately 
enlisted and equipped for the field. The nobiles set the first ex- 
ample, and the ardour thereby excited in all the ranks was incredi- 
ble. The spirit of emulation removed all distinction between the 
prince and the peasant, and conferred it only on those who made 
the greatest sacrifices. For two or three years afterwards, the pub- 
lic papers teemed with the names of those patriots who had con- 
tributed their mite to the common stock, Some gave all their per- 
sonal effects, and some disposed of their houses, in order to enlist 
and maintain themselves; while others parted with all they pos- 
sessed, in order to bring the produce into the public fund, hich 
was raising for the support of this new race of warriors. Instances 
occurred of gentlemen selling their whole estates, that they might 


* The author’s personal experience, and all recent accouuts of France, con- 
firm the desertion of roads even in the vicinity of Paris; aud the difficulty of 
meeting, out of the army, young persons from 15 to 30 years of age. Boys, 
women, and old men, are the only beings that present themselves to the sight 
of a traveller, 
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raise whole regiments at their own expense, and, at the head of 
them, present theinselves to the delighted eye of their monarch, 
After this, it would be an insult to suspect among the nobles, or 


any other class of the Russian people, the existence of foreign in- 
fluence and corruption.” (P. 39.) 


The admirable bravery and complete devotion of the Russian 
soldier has always been proverbial, and their enemies in the late 
campaigns have borne ample testimony that the spirit bas not 
declined since Peter the Great put it to the following whimsical 
test. 


“ The following anecdote will further convince us of the loyalty 
and discipline of the Russian soldier. Peter the Great, at an inter- 
view with the kings of Denmark and Poland, hearing them boast 
of the superiority of their soldiers, instead of disputing the point 
with them, proposed an experiment which was immediately assented 
to, and which was, to order a grenadier to jump out of a third floor 
window. The king of Denmark tried the experiment on one of his 
bravest and most loyal soldiers, who on his knee refused comphi- 
ance. The king of Poland waved the trial altogether, conceiving 
it to be hopeless; when Peter ordered one of his soldiers, the least 
promising that could be picked out, to descend the window. The 
soldier merely crossed himself, touched his hat according to form, 
boldly marched to the window, and had already one of his legs out, 
when the emperor stopped him, and told him he was satisfied. 
The kings were astonished, and each made the soldier a present of 
100 ducats, requesting Peter to promote him to the rank of officer, 
The czar answered, that he would do so to oblige them, but not 
to reward the soldier; for all his soldiers would do as much, and 


by rewarding them in the same way he would have no soldiers 
at all.” (P, 43.) 


With such an army thus constituted, with the means of re- 
cruiting and re-equipment still unimpaired, with a moral charac- 
ter in the population that has been always known to rouse itself 
in proportion to the impending danger, and to acquire energy 
from despair, our hearts should not sink were the prospects 
blacker than upon a fair review of them they can be pronounced. 
For our own consolation, and in anticipation of the fate of the 


intruder, we could dwell with extasy on the following interesting 
story. 


** During the period of terror and desolation, which terminated 
in the election of Michael, ancestor of Peter the Great, to the Rus- 
sian throne, the reins of goverumeut were abandoned to the uns 
controuled rage of anarchy and lawless faction, and Russia, torn by 
internal and external wars, was neither able to crush the domestic 
traitor that fed upon her vitals, nor resist the insolence and wanton 
cruelty of the foreign invader. Impostors wultiplying fast, and 
rebels springing up on all sides, harassed her provinces and preyed 
upon her towns; while the ferocious Tartar ravaged her fields, and 
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spread, far and wide, the torrent of destruction over her dominions, 
Lhe rapacious Pole found way to Moskow, and held it firmly in his 
grasp; and the Swede, in the seeming garb of a deliverer, pertidi- 
ously seized on Novgorod, and unblushingly extended his usurpa- 
tions to other cities, ‘The empire was assailed in all its points at 
once. Serpents nestled in its bosom, and its extremities were lace- 
rated with the edge of the enemy’s steel. No arm was uplifted in 
its defence; for the few that were faithful to its cause had been 
dispersed and exterminated. National spirit was subdued, national 
efforts were paralized ; and the country was sinking apparently to 
rise no more. The whole space of Russia was within the city- 
walls of Nijney Novgorod; and there was also her final deliver. 
ance. 

“* Kuzma Minin, a person of mean condition, by trade a butcher, 
in spirit a patriot, and indeed a hero, suddenly appears in the 
market-place with all his property at his feet. He calls on his 
townsmen, he paints in true colours the miseries of their country, 
points to his bare arms, and swears to exert them for its deliverance 
or lose them; he points to his property, swears to sacrifice it in the 
common cause; and his manly appeal thrills like an electrical 
shock through every heart, and in a thousand breasts at once kindles 
the noble flame of patriotism. The citizens hear him, and vow to 
conquer or to die. They follow his example, they bring all their 
property to the common stock, they seize their arms, they raise a 
number of warriors from the sale of their effects, they enlist their 
children and servants, they place the gallant Pojarsky, a noble 
veteran, at their head, they march against the enemy, they drive 
hin as the rising tempest does the autumn leaves; and in a few 
weeks the impostors, the rebels, the Tartars, the Poles, and the 
Swedes, were seen no more. Russia, astonished and rejoiced, could 
only observe by the bloody track left behind which way her ene- 
mies had disappeared. She looked back with the assured eye of 
experience, respired with conscious gratitude under the protecting 
shadow of the family of Romanow, and with prophetic delight cone 
templated her future greatness. 

“So small were the means, and so great was the event; yet 
nothing in all this was extraordinary or miraculous. The whole 
was the natural result of the inherent energies of Russia, which did 
not break forth only for want of proper excitement. Russia was not 
prostrated or undone; she slept, and had only to wake in order to 
shake off her ignominious fetters.” (P. 19.) 


We ought perhaps to apologize to our readers for the sanguine 
view which we have now taken of the Russian resources. We are 
nevertheless well aware of the feverish peril of the crisis, and that 
all our speculations may at once be falsified by a single stroke 
from the arm of Providence, or by one vacillating moment in the 
councils of the Russian government; and that, even betore what 
is now flowing from our pen can appear before our readers. 
But we are anxious to shew that Providence has still left to 
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Russia, as it will to every brave and independent country that is 
true to itself, the means of resisting the subjugation contemplated 
by the invader: and although the discussion is rather more con- 
nected with party politics at home than could be wished, we 
cannot in justice altogether omit the consideration of the proba- 
bilities that Russia wa// be true to herself, which are to be found 
in M. Eustaphieve’s reflections on the supposed vacillating cha- 
racter of his government. 

The conclusion of the peace of Tilsit is the principal ground 
upon which this charge of vacillation is supposed to rest; and 
M. Eustaphieve fairly enough observes, that Russia entered into 
that war only in the character of an ally, ready, in conjunction 
with England, to assist the weaker powers threatened by France; 
but the sudden dispersion of the Prussian forces, the apathy of 
Austria, and the change of policy in the British cabinet, con- 

sequent upon the death of Mr. Pitt and the accession to office of » 
Lord Grenville’s and Mr. Fox’s administration, at length reduced 
the emperor Alexander to the absolute necessity of consulting 
his own interests and safety by a separate peace. ‘The patience 
of the emperor under his multiplied disappointmeuts from the 
British cabinet is thus pourtrayed by M. Eustaphieve, with the 
indignant feelings of a true Russian, though in language some- 
what more coarse than the occasion called for, or than is exhi- 
bited in the general style of his pamphlet. 


“One battle followed another; yet not a jot of the promised 
supplies was obtained by the emperor. Even when the chief ob- 
ject of his being so urgent was understood to be the relief of a dis- 
tressed ally, the same niggardly economy, the same ungenerous, 
penny-wise policy, was atlll #areued on the part of the British ad- 
ministration ; as if to exhibit a striking contrast between his dis- 
interestedness and their meanness, between his noble perseverance 
and their sordid obstinacy. 

“ They left nothing undone to probe his feelings to the utmost, 
and bring his magnanimity to the most desperate trial, still he re- 
mained faithful to their cause. 

** Scorning the idea of subsidy, he, at length, applied for a loan 
of five millions sterling, offering ample securities for the payment 
of interest and principal; and though he was refused, he still’ re- 
mained faithful to their cause. 

** To the injury of refusal they added insult, by pretending to 
grant the loan, but declining to be security to the British stock- 

olders, who, of course, could not, without such security from their 
own government, gratify their own wishes by complying with those 
of the emperor : still he remained faithful to their cause. — 

** In the attempt to relieve Dantzick, they prevented him from 
employing his ships, by promising to send their own; which pro- 
mise not being perfermed, Dantzick, so important to future opera- 
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tions, fell into the hands of the French: still he remained faithful 
to the cause. 

** Instead of making a descent on the coast of the Baltic, they 
thought of conquests for themselves ; and sent out their puny ex- 
peditions to Egypt and Constantinople, as if to convince the world, 
by a succession of ill luck, of their eagerness for political depra- 
vity, and of their want of ability to execute even their own schemes: 
still the emperor remained faithful to their cause. 

** They suffered him to be lampooned, and laughed at his sim- 
plicity in fighting for no object at all: stl he remained faithful to 
their cause. 

“‘In face of the world, in the august presence of parliament, 
they dared to plead the necessities of Russia in defence of their de- 
serting her; and to assume as the ground of such desertion, her 
being forced to fight in consequence of their ‘ bringing war to her 
door :’ still he remained faith fu to their cause. 

** By their withholding all assistance, and thereby extinguishing 
all hopes, till then indulged, of effectual co-operation from Eng- 
land, Prussia was not able to collect even the wrecks of her army ; 
and Austria, who, by interposing her forces between France and 
Buonaparte, might have decided the fate of Europe, remained 
irresolute, and lost the only opportunity she ever had of recovering 
her independence. In consequence of this, the emperor of Russia 
found himself alone, and deserted by the very powers for whose 
particular interest he entered the lists with France: stil he re- 
mained fuithful to the cause. | 

“‘ While he was shedding the dearest blood of his subjects, the 
ruling party in England had the cruelty of pretending to doubt the 
sincerity of his professions, and the hardihood to disregard the 
strongest proofs that can be given by a sovereign loving his people: 
still he remained faithful to their cause. | 

‘‘ Buonaparte, possessing all the wisdom they wanted, and much 
more, perceived at once the situation of Alexander; and finding 
his own invincibles sufficiently feasted on hard blows, professed his 
friendship for Russia, disclaimed every purpose of hostility, sought 
every opportunity of reconciliation, urged the criminal duplicity 
and selfishness of the British administration, and the self-immo- 
lating indifference of Austria; offered even a share of his conquests*, 
and, in short, exerted all his means, and they were great, to detach 
Russia from a cause so unprofitable and hopeless: still the Russian 
emperor hesitated to comply, still he would have persisted im his 
sacrifices; but at this time he had arrived at a point beyond which 
patience was a crime, and perseverance nothing less than treason 
against his people. He therefore yielded ; and at Tilsit concluded 
that peace, which in justice to his own interests ought to have been 
made much sooner.”” (P. 28.) 


* It is certain that Buonaparte offered to Russia all the country eastward of 
the Vistula; but Alexander declined it, and accepted a small portion merely for 
the sake of a more regular boundary. 
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It is with regret that a necessary act of justice to the Russian 
nation obliges us thus to renew recollections of so painful and 
degrading a nature, and we shall now dismiss them with the full 
admission, that Russia could not justly incur the imputation of a 
vacillating policy by concluding a separate peace, when she found 
herself (her hopes and expectations being disappointed) engaged 
unprepared as a principal in a war, which she had only under. 
taken as an auxiliary. 

We should consider it as an absolute insult to the Russian 
nobles and people, if after what has passed we could condescend 
to enter into any justification of them against the third charge 
noticed by M. Eustaphieve, that of being open to the effects of 
foreign influence and corruption. We cordially agree in the 
position, that not only the Russian nobles and gentry, but even 
“the peasantry would laugh at the French rhapsodies which 
have misled and ruined so many nations. It may well be said 
they would laugh, because they have actually done so whenever 
a few partial attempts have been made to seduce them from 
their allegiance. ‘The point of the sword is the only weapon that 
can be used in penetrating into Russia.” We shall be glad to 
find that even Count Romanzoff constitutes no exception to this 
general observation. | 

With respect to the fourth head of accusation concerning the 
deficiency of military skill and energy in the Russian officers 
and troops, we freely confess, that if the battles of Cassano, 
Novi, Trebia, Pultusk, and Eylau, in which the Russians 
were victorious against the French, when contrasted with those 
of Zurich, Austerlitz, and Friedland, where victory was on the 
side of the French, are not, upon the whole, sufficient to esta- 
blish the competency of the Russian army, at least to defend its 
own territory, nothing that we can add is capable of overcom- 
ing scepticism upon these subjects. 

We cannot close this article without making some allusion to 
a circumstance which adds a tenfold interest to every incident 
materially affecting the ultimate success of the contest; we 
mean the personal character of the Emperor Alexander. 

_ This prince, if we may judge from late events, appears to have 
unbibed a spirit of enlightened piety and benevolence far be- 


yond the age and country in which he lives. M. Eustaphieve 
informs us in a note, that : 


** It was reserved for this truly benevolent prince to complete 
the happiness of Russia by devising a plan which, in a short time, 
will emancipate every portion of its population. He has caused a 
considerable fund to be laid apart, and augmented every year, 
from the general revenue, for the sole purpose of taking on mort- 
gage and redeeming the estates with peasantry ; and of purchas- 
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ing such as are offered for sale, by means of agents established for 
that end in every province of the empire. ‘The success has an- 
swered the most sanguine expectations; and several hundreds of 
thousands have al reddy been emancipated, and restored to their pro- 
per ranks in society.” (P. 38.) 


After the long night of moral and political darkness which 
has lowered upon the population of Russia, it makes the heart 
sick to reflect upon the interruption which this sanguinary con- 
test must interpose in the way of so promising a system of im- 
provement ; and it would be almost more than human nature 
can bear, should the light which is now beginning to dawn upon 
fifty millions of men, under the auspices of a mild and legiti- 
mate christian sovereign, be suddenly quenched in the vortex of 
cruel and unprincipled ambition. But let us hope better things; 
let us exclaim in the language of Alexander *, which, we trust, 
will not be the less affecting, because it breathes a spirit of de- 
vout bravery,— 

“In the present disastrous state of human affairs, will not that 
country acquire eternal fame, which, after encountering all 
the inevitable desolations of war, shall, at last, by its patience 
and intrepidity, succeed in procuring an equitable and permanent 
peace, not only for itself but also for other powers; nay, even 
for those who are unwillingly fighting against us? [tis gratifying 
and natural for a generous nation to render good for evil. 

“ Almighty God! turn thy merciful eye to thy supplicating 
Russian church! Vouchsafe courage aud patience to thy people 
struggling in a just cause, so that they may thereby overcome the 
enemy; and in saving themselves may also defend the freedom of 
kings and nations.” 

Later events have shewn that the prayer was heard!—have 
established a glorious truth, which ¢he nations in general, and the 
higher ranks of Spain in particular, cannot too religiously em- 
brace ;—viz. that entire and practical devotion to God and their 
country is all-sufficient, and that nothing else is competent, to 
rescue them from the gripe of the destroyer. 


Arr. VIIL—1. Thoughts on the Utility and Expediency of 


the Plans proposed by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

_ By Edward Maltby, D. D. Prebendary of Leighton Bussard, 

in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, &c. Cadell. London. 
1812. 

2. Observations, designed as a Reply to the “ Thoughts” of Dr. 


* See the conclusion of the Emperor of Russia’s address to his subjects on the 
fall of Moscow. 
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Maltby, on the Dangers of circulating the Whole of the Scrip- 
tures among the lower Orders. By J. W. Cunningham, A.M. 
Vicar of Harrow on the Hill, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. London. Hatchard. 1812. 


From the time of that Roman emperor, who valued himself for 
no imperial virtue, save that of playing on the fiddle, down to this 
very hour, half the mischief, and more than half the nonsense 
with which the world has been oppressed, may be ascribed to 
the same preposterous vanity, which prompts men to contemn 
the talents bestowed upon them by nature, habit, and education; 
and to aim at distinction, precisely in that department for which 
they are the least qualified. That the author of the first of these 

amphlets, a gentleman, a scholar, a good classical tutor, a po- 
fitictnn, and an active magistrate, should have undertaken to dis- 
cuss points connected with any of those offices, would neither 
have surprised us, nor, perhaps, disgraced himself. But that 
a reverend person, who in every page exhibits strong indications 
‘of ignorance concerning the religious state and capacities of the 
poor, must needs discuss the extent to which, by the grace of 
God, they can understand the scriptures; that he must wantonly 
throw his gauntlet upon the floor, and offer to maintain against 
all gainsayers, that it is expedient to shut out from the poor and 
ignorant Gentiles the writings of that very Apostle, who was spe- 
cially commissioned by the founder of our religion, to instruct 
them and them only ; and was, moreover, directed as to the peculiar 
doctrines which he should teach ;—does appear to us to be a crime 
no less against the dictates of common sense and common pru- 
dence, than against the religion which the learned author has faith- 
fully promised, and which he is moreover paid, to uphold and to 
defend. Itis as though the king’s guards should turn their bayo- 
nets against the prince whom they have sworn to protect. In- 
deed, when we perceive any attempt to withhold the Scriptures 
either entire or in part from any description of our fellow-crea- 
tures, particularly from that class to whom our Redeemer em- 
phatically declared, that the gospel should be preached, we are 
filled with grief; and we earnestly deprecate all such attempts, 
which, we think, we are not colouring too strongly in stigma- 
tizing them as a species of spiritual treason. In the same pro- 
— then, as we have been pained by the perusal of Doctor 

altby’s pamphlet, we have felt pleasure in reading Mr. Cun- 

ningham’s answer, which appears to us to be fraught with sound 
sense, and written m a truly Christian spirit. We shall by and 
by produce some extracts from it; but must first take a short 
review of that to which it professes to reply. 

We think it an uacandid mode of proceeding to impute to any 
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author, without very strong proof, principles which he does not 
avow; and we should be sorry to incur the charge of want of 
candour towards Dr. Maltby; yet we must be allowed to re- 
mark, that upon comparing his sentiments with those of our 
modern Socinians, we cannot but say we perceive a very striking 
resemblance between them. Among others, for example, Dr. 
Maltby says, p. 12, “ It may perhaps be asserted without the 
smallest perversion of truth, that each of the gospels contain every 
thing necessary to salvation.” Now, whether the reverend au- 
thor was so far deceived as to think that he was hereby stating 
an original opinion, we do not profess to know; yet we do know, 
that nearly the same words, and precisely the same opinion (ex- 
cept that many of the Socinians are not quite so niggard|y in their 
allowance), have been stated by the principal Socinian writers. 
Mr. Fellowes, in his “ Guide to Immortality,” (modest title !!) 
asserts, “ that in the gospels alone are to be found every useful 
truth, and every religious duty; that the precepts of Christ, as they 
are contained in the four Evangelists, contain all the instruction 
necessary to our improvement in righteousness ; include, in short, 
‘ every essential principle of genuine Christianity.” . 
Mr. Evanson truly ventures to go the whole length of Dr. 
Maltby, and is for retaining one gospel only as necessary for 
the instruction of mankind, from which, indeed, he is also dis- 
posed to cut out some peculiar passages that do not altogether 
meet his approbation. Of the views which the apostles of So- 
cinianism entertained when they expressed these opinions, we 
shall have some proofs to adduce, when we come to shew the 
mortifying similarity of views and objects, exhibited in some 
-future passages, by the reverend Prebendary of Leighton Bussard, 
But, setting this aside for the present, it appears to us that the 
grand deficiency in Doctor Maltby’s system, and that from which 
all his mistakes proceed, is a total exciusion of the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, in guiding the minds of men to the knowledge 
and understanding of the scriptures. In the pamphlet now 
under review, the following passages occur on the question, 
whether the unlearned should be allowed free access to the whole 
of the Bible. “ Readers of ordinary capacity and attainments 
are left to make their own comments and draw their own con- 
clusions, unassisted by previous study, and destitute of present 
help.” “The unlearned, it is evident, can have no other guide 
than the interpretation given by some one class of those learned 
men, who, after all, may have taken the most probable signi- 
fication, without any certainty that they have chosen the right.” 
“ They (the common people) ought no more to expect to un- 
derstand the prophecies of Ezekiel, and the Epistles of St. Paul, 
than they should expect to understand the tragedies of Aischylus, 
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or the letters of Cicero and Pliny, even in the excellent trans- 
lations we have of those ancient authors.”—-With other passages 
repeating the same ideas. 

Now for argument’s sake, we will suppose for an instant with 
Doctor Maltby, that the assistance of the Holy Spirit was con- 
fined to extraordinary occasions, instead of being freely offered 
to all who earnestly seek it. Upon this supposition, we should 
be much inclined to agree with him, that it would not be safe to 
put any parts of the scriptures into the hands of the poor and un- 
earned, excepting these which are purely practical and not liable 
to misinterpretation; aud that the doctrinal parts should only 
be dealt out to them through the medium of human learning. 
We think also, on the other hand, that if Doctor Maltby admits 
our hypothesis, that the guidance of the Holy Spirit in its ordinary 
operations wiil be granted to all who earnestly seek its direction by 
prayer ; he will also agree with us, that the poor are quite as well 
qualified as the learned to understand the grand and simple doc- 
trines of the gospel, however mysterious, or even in some instances 
contradictory to human reason these doctrines may appear. 

Not to accumulate quotations from scripture, which, we trust, 
are familiar to our readers, to prove that the latter hypothe- 
sis is that which is warranted by the express promises of God ;— 
let us see what the great and learned Bishop Horsley thought 
upon this subject. Discussing the expediency of imparting to 
the common people the knowledge of the more difficult parts of 
scripture, he asserts, “ that it would much more readily secure 
them against the poison of modern corruptions, than the practice 
dictated by a false discretion, of avoiding the mention of every 
doctrine that may be combated, and of burying every text of 
doubtful meaning.” “ The corrupters of Christian doctrine,” he 
proceeds, “ have no such reserve. The doctrines of the di- 
vinity of the Son—the incarnation—the satisfaction of the cross 
as a sacrifice in the literal meaning of the word—the mediatorial 
intercession—the influe.ces of the spirit—the eternity of future 
punishment—are topics of popular discussion with those who 
would deny or pervert these doctrines: and we may judge by 
their success what our own might be, if we would but meet our 
aniagonists on thcir own ground. Thecommon people, we find, 
enter into the force, though they do not perceive the sophistry of 
their arguments. ‘The same people would much more enter into 
the internal evidence of the genuine doctrine of the gospel, if 
holden out to them, not in parts, studiously divested of whatever 
may seem mysterious, not with accommodations to the prevailing 
fashion of opinions, but entire and undisguised.” “ Every SEN- 
TENCE OF THE BiBLE Is FROM Gop, and every man is in- 
terested in the meaning of it.” (Horsley’s Sermons, Vol. I. 
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p. 7.) As a practical illustration of the truth and knowledge of 
the world displayed in these admirable passages, we would refer 
Dr. Maltby, and those who reason and preach under the impres- 
sions which he has thought fit to avow, to a comparison of the 
deserted churches and full meeting-houses of their own parishes, 
with the thronged churches and empty conventicles of those 
where Bishop Horsley’s advice is followed. It is in these latter 
situations indeed, as the Bishop strongly expressed himself, that 
the enthusiastic ranter may “ bellow unregarded in the wilder- 
ness.” Such were the opimions of Bishop Horsley, upon t 
mere expediency of stating to the common people the more dif- 
ficult parts of scripture. For ourselves, indeed, we must even 
go so far as to declare our belief, that highly cu!tivated human 
intellect, with the pride often attendant upon it, is sometimes a 
great obstacle to the reception of the truth, and to the right un- 
derstanding of the Bible, or rather to its true effect upon the 
heart. Of course, we do not mean to depreciate the usefulness 
of human learning in the interpretation of scripture, still less of 
parochial instruction among the poor by enlightened ministers, 
which, doubtless, is a powerful mean of leading the ignorant to 
seek the fountain of light and knowledge on those pomts which 
concern their immortal souls; and we agree m some part of the 
following quotation, heartily wishing that things were in this re- 
spect a little more as they “ ought to he.” 

“TI may now be asked, if such really are the difficulties attend- 
ing the study of the Scriptures I the poor, whether arising 
from the contents of the books themselves, or the incapacity of the 
poor to comprehend them, where are the lower classes of mankind 
to gain their knowledge of religion? I do conceive that this is one 
of the great ends proposed by an established religion, such as exists 
in this country. An establishment provides, or ought to ee 
for the instruction of the poor, by an explanation every week of the 
truths of our holy religion; an elucidation of its doctrines, and a 
serious and animating exhortation to obey its moral precepts, Nor 
is the duty of the public instructors contined to the labours of the 
Sunday, but the minister of each parish is, or ought to be, at hand, 
for the comfort and information of bis parishioners, whensoever 
they require it. He is to ‘ preach the word,’ to be ‘ instant in 
season, and out of season ; to reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all loug- 
suffering and doctrine.’ (P. 20.) 

Yet, we believe, that even without instruction, but with the Bible 
alone, the poor and humble-minded christian, though unfurnished 
with human learning, is not only upon a par with the greatest 
philosopher with respect to the stupendous mysteries of our holy 
religion, but often has an actual advantage over him, from having 
less to unlearn, and from his heart being in a more recipient state. 

VOL. NO. VII. 
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And we apprehend this to be the meaning of the following ex- 
pressions of our Saviour, “ Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the 
kingdom of God.” Luke vi. “ Suffer the little children to come 
to me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
“ T thank thee, O father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes,” with others of the same kind. ta 
We are indeed surprised, that even the experience which Dr. 

Maltby must have had, (or, “ ought to have had,” ) of the poor, 
during his parochial visits to their cottages, has not convinced him 
that the Bible is often most correctly appreciated, and best under- 
stood by those who have the least assistance from human com- 
mentaries. That this is the fact we cannot doubt, and we believe 
that all those who are conversant with the poor (not those who 
“ ought to be”) will join in our sentiments, which are consonant 
with the opinion of all the most active and sober-minded parish 
es a with whom we have had the opportunity of conversing. 

n short, we do positively deny “ the strict analogy,” asserted by 
Dr. Maltby, “ to exist between the talents and means necessary 
for acquiring classical and philosophical learnmg, and those which 
lead to a knowledge and understanding of the scriptures and of 
pure religion. It may be very true, as he observes, that “ the 
sun rises upon all classes of mankind, nor does he give less light 
and heat to those who never heard of the Copernican system. 
That the improvements suggested by mechanics and chemistry 
facilitate labour, and contribute to the comfort of the lower 
orders, although they never heard of the laws of motion, nor of 
the difference between alkalies and acids.” But we positively 
+ deny, that it is any just inference from this reasoning that 
i i the epistles of St. Paul, which contain fundamental doctrines 
aa q of christianity, to be found in no other parts of scripture, 
ap will not be made intelligible to the poor by the operation of 
ae the Holy Spirit, because to the literary man, or the mere man of 
ihe the world, they appear to contain difficult doctrines. If the know- 
ae ledge of the fundamental doctrines of christianity be necessary to 

ne the salvation of all men in a christian country, we may be very 
sure that means will be found of making them plain to an humble 
inquirer: and, at once, to destroy the analogy on which Dr. 
Maltby plumes himself so triumphantly ; it is only necessary to 
state, that the knowledge of the Copernican system—of the laws 
of motion, and of the difference between alkalies and acids—is — 
not necessary to save the souls of men. This, however, brings 
us to some of the most important passages in Dr. Maltby’s 
pamphlet, where, speaking of the New Testament, the Articles, 
and the Liturgy,—He uses the following words : 


“ In regard to the Books of the New Testament, as we here 
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enter upon topics exclusively belonging to all Christians, I agree 
that the Gospels and the Acts should be diffused universally, 
though | contend that there are various matters even in them, 
which may occasion error, without a critical aud judicious expo- 
sition, But I cannot think that the Epistles were designed, be- 
cause they are evidently not calculated, for general diffusion. Eve 
thing that Jesus did, and said, and taught, must be equally in- 
teresting to every one of his followers, and ought to be to all man- 
kind. But it does not follow that every thing his apostles wrote, 
even with the pen of inspiration, is to be equally applicable to the 
devout meditations of a Christian at the present an The apostles 
were engaged in many weighty matters, referable only to the places in 
which they were acting, or the times in which they lived. They were 
occupied with temporary questions and with local controversies: and. 
although they might havé (might have!!!) the aid of the Holy 
Spirit in guiding their judgment and regulating their conduct, in 
matters important at that time; it by no means follows that their 
decision upou such subjects can be necessary or interesting, or in 
all respects even inteliiyible to us, who live in such diflerent times, 
and under such different circumstances. Valuable indeed they are, 
when cousidered as mere matters of record, connected with the in- 
troduction of onr religion. But by far the greater part of the 
apostolical epistles relate to controversies, agitated at the time, 
about the partial or total rejection of the Jews, the introduction of 
Geutiles into the church, the necessity of circumcision, the perma- 
nence of the Mosaic law, with allusions to the situation of particular 
congregations, or the conduct of individuals ; some the useful teach- 
ers, aud others the mischievous disturbers of the church.” (P. 9.) 

‘‘ I have, perhaps, obviated the charge of dealing in general and 
obscure intimations, respecting the improvement of our establish- 
ment, by stating points in which I conceive such improyement 
might be made. But I have no hesitation in submitting most re- 
spectfully to the serious and dispassionate consideration of our 
ecclesiastical rulers, whether it might not be desirable also to revise 
the articles, and some parts, perhaps, of the Liturgy, after a lapse 
of 250 years since their first’ promulgation. It should always be 
kept in mind, that by not insisting upon any particular artcle as a 
condition of subscription, we by uo means give up our opinion of 
its truth; although, in the true spirit of christiamty, and for the 
saké of promoting christian concord, we may not always expect 
that all men should think alike upon texts, obviously susceptible of 
different interpretations. 

““ Such a revision, wisely and temperately conducted, would, I 
am persuaded, contribute essentially to the peace and security of 
the established religion; and would, at the same time, more tend 
to promote a good understanding and cordial union among C hristians 
of different denominations than all the reports of the Bible Society, 
all the speeches even of its most enlightened advocates, and all the 
contributions of its members.” (P. 29.) 
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Now, against these most extraordinary passages we iust im- 
mediately enter our protest; our space will not allow us to at- 
tempt to say one-tenth part of what is suggested to our minds 
from almost every line, beginving from that which doubts the in- 
spiration of the apostles, down to the very singular scheme of 
chronological religion, which implies, that a lapse of 250 years 
can alter the essential meaning and import of the fundamental 
doctrinesof christianity. Vor we can hardly suspect Dr. Maltby of 
holding, that these last are to be altered and lacerated, to patch 
up the broken consistency of those who, having taken the pay of 
the church upon solemn engagement made (or “ which ought” to 
have been made) upon due consideration, begin to occupy them- 
selves when admitted within the fortress in pulling down her 
bul warks, 

But it is from these passages, joined to those formerly quoted, 
that we think ourselves fully justified im inferrmg the Socinian 
propensities of Dr. Maltby. We trust that he has not, as Mar- 
montel said of Rousseau, “l’ambition de faire secte ;” for, truly, 
whether he knows it or not, he has done little else than retail some 
of the flattest of the trite and worn down doctrines of the Socinian 
leaders. He has gent/y insinuated that the apostles might be in- 
spired, and that the apostolical epistles are useless as to any prac- 
tical inference to the mass of the people. This is merely betray- 
ing the trust; but the Socinians having also sworn to defend tt, 
drive at the same point by more open and manly attacks. 

Mr. Fellowes, in his Guide to Immortality, Vol. LIL. p. 231, 
says in plain terms, “ Those who prefer religious speculation to 
the practice of religion, or who wish to keep alive the memory 
and to rekindle the heat of controversies, whose lustre and whose 
interest have long since been lost in the night of ages, may de- 
dicate the best portion of their days to the fruitless study of that 
imperviously dark and inextricably bewildering polemical matter, 
which is stil preserved in the apostolical epistles.” And again, 
in his “ Religion without Cant,” which has been well deno- 
minated by Dr. Magee (see his admirable work on the Atone- 
ment *), “ Cant without Religion,” he would have the articles 
and canons so altered, that “ the ministers of the establishment 
should be compelled to teach nothing but that pure morality, which 
Christ taught without cant or mystery.” Tn his “ Picture of 
Christian Philosophy,” he talks of the “ puerile conceits of St. 
Paul, who labours with mysterious meanings, which he fails in 


* We acknowledge with gratitude our obligations to Dr. Magee’s work on th® 


Atonement for many of the extracts and arguments concerning the Socinians» 
used and cited in this article. 
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developing with sufficient perspicuity.” “ His epistles relate to 
questions which are at present of more curiosity than importance. 
A modern believer has very little concern with any of them.” ‘The 
other Socinian writers are full of passages of the same import; and 
we may fairly ask, whether in point of practical result there is any 
essential difference between these sentiments aud opinions and 
those of Dr. Maltby ;—and whether we are not justitied im con- 
cluding the common opinion of them all to be, that St. Paul, and 
most of the writers of the apostolical epistles, were guided in 
those composiiions by merely human and fallible fancies; that 
the hitherto received doctrines of christianity, which rest on their 
authority, are to be discarded as idle dreams, and “ the gospel to 
be regarded merely and exclusively as a moral system, or rule of 
life ;’—* that the essential parts of the christian religion contain 
no doctrine that is mysterious,”—and “ that in the gospels alone 
are to be found every useful truth, and every religious duty.” 
“ This,” as has been well observed, “ is, undoubtedly, making 
brief work with the writings of the New ‘Testament, and may 
with as much propriety be entitled, a short cut, asa safe guide 
to immortality.” That Dr. Maltby really participates in these 
opinions may be further inferred from the nature of the excision 
he would wish to make from the Bible, in order to fit it for the 
use of the poor, i. e. for the common use ol the people,—for all 
but the high-priests of the temple. He proposes to take out all 
the epistles of St. Paul, except the first of ‘Timothy, and those to 
Titus and Philemon, and his proposed improvement of the liturgy 
and articles is, of course, to adapt them to Wus improved con- 
struction of the Bible. 

We do certainly feel obliged to the learned doctor for kindly 
allowing us to retain 1 Tim. and ‘Titus, which relate principally 
to the conduct necessary to be held by ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and as he announces himself in his title-page to be oue of those 
_ dignitaries, we think it highly liberal that he should be so strong 

an advocate for enabling the people to judge of the competence 
of their spiritual superiors. Nevertheless we really cannot but con- 
sider this asa very sorry consolation for the exclusion of the epistle 
to the Romans, the two epistles to the Corinthians, those to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Galatians, ‘Thessalomans, 
Hebrews, and all the practical and fuadamental doctrines they 
contain! And we really think, that after the preceding ex- 
tracts, we are justified in concluding that Dr. Maltby’s real 
a is, not merely that the common people should be ex- 
cluded from access to the apostolical epistles, but that those 
writings, and the doctrines they contain, should be generally 
depreciated as mere matter of polemical divinity. 
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a We can scarcely bring ourselves to take any further notice 
nl of the almost incredible doubt implied by the reverend minister 
| of the gospel in one passage of the above quotations, whether 
aa the apostles had indeed the aid of the Holy Spirit in guiding 
4 their judgment, than simply to refer to the articles of the church, 
' y which are founded throughout upon the doctrines promulgated 
1" 3 in the apostolical epistles. We are not surprised that Dr. 
Be Maltby wishes to alter these articles, for certainly “ no man of 
a sane understanding can reconcile to himself subscription to 
the articles of the church, and the rejection of the doctrines 
which those articles define.” But doubtless he had better have - 
made up his mind on this subject before he ventured upon the 
indispensable form of subscription, “ I do willingly and ex 
animo subscribe to the thirty-nine articles of the church of Lug- 
land ;’—aud the work of his relation the Bishop of Lincoln, 
(see Elemeuts, vol. il. p. 567.), would have afforded him much 
light on this point. But we must leave it to Dr. Maltby to 
settle withhisown conscience, and shall simply declare our opinion, 
that such doubts strike at the very root of the Christian religion, 
and we may just as well doubt whether any part of the scripture 
was inspied. The light in which we consider the epistles ge- 
nerally, 1s as commentaries on the gospels, without which the 
gospel scannot be well understood either by the learned or un- 
learned. Our Saviour expressly declared, “ | have many things 
to say unto you, but ve cannot bear them now,” and in another 
part he says, “ When he the spirit of truth is come, he shall 
guide you into all truth.” With various declarations implying 
i that till the Holy Ghost was sent, the full meaning of his words 
4 could not be comprehended. “ In truth,” says Dr. Magee, 
4 “ the object of our Saviour’s life was to supply the subject, not 
to promuégaie the doctrines of the gospel. The evangelists, 
therefore, confine themselves to the simple duty of narration; 
and the doctrines which altogether depend upon what our Lord 
ae had done and suffered, particularly upon his death, resurrection, 
and ascension into heaven, were, after this groundwork was 
fairly laid, to be fully set forth by those to whom our blessed 
Saviour had solemnly promised the unerring aid of the Holy 
Spirit, and who were especially designated by him for that very 
purpose.” On the day of Pentecost the Holy Ghost was sent 
down on the apostles to enlighten their miuds, and to enable 
them to explain and comment on the mysterious parts of the 
gospels, For if Dr. Maltby will examme the gospels, that of 
St. John in particular, he will find numerous passages more 
obscure and more inaccessible to mere human reason than 
any part of St. Paul’s epistles. Should he venture to remark 
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that St. Paul was not-one of the apostles at the day of Pente- 
cost, we must refer him to the miraculous conversion of that 
apostle, which emphatically stamps him as under the immediate 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit from that time forward. 

By lowering or rejecting the inspired authority of the apostles, 
and the doctrines of the apostolical epistles, Dr. Maltby flatters 
himself that he may promote “a good understanding among 
Christians of all denominations.” Really this is now become the 
most despicable cant. It is abundantly clear that by discarding 
one after another the doctrines of any religion, the different 
sects of infidelity may be nominally and apparently reconciled; 
but it is more than abundantly absurd to suppose, that by dis- 
carding the doctrines of christianity, the Christian religion can 
be really fortified. No! that will certainly not be effected; 
—but this will be accomplished ;—christianity will be rendered 
very little different from what the advocates of imfidelity have 
already embraced. Concerning the heavy responsibility and 
fearful risk incurred by this mode of proceeding, we would 
submit the followmg passages from Scripture to Dr. Maltby’s 
serious consideration. “ Ye shall not add to the word which L 
command you, nordiminish ought from it.” (Deut. iv. 2.) “What 
thing soever | command you, observe to do it. ‘Thou shalt not 
add thereto, nor diminish from it.” (Ibid. xii. 52.) Also nearly 
the last words in the New Testament. “ If any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life.” (Rev. chap. xxii. 


ver. 19.) And finally this passage from 2 Tim. which epistle . 


Dr. Maltby was certainly right m excluding from his garbled 
Bible, as it flatly contradicts his positions; “ From a child 
thou hast known the holy scriptures which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction In righ- 
teousness; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” (2 Tim. i. 15, 16,17.) 

We dismiss Dr. Maltby’s evident misinterpretation of the 
Psalms, (p. 9.) with recommending him to read Bishop Horne. 
And we trust he will receive our advice in charity, when we 
assure him, that being yet but a child in the knowledge of 
christianity as promulgated by the fathers of the English church, 
it behoves him to consult those fathers, and with earnest prayer 
to search the scriptures, before he next launches into spiritual 
controversy ; and we are persuaded that we shall then welcome 
his return to theological discussion with far other sentiments 
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than those, which, with much pain to ourselves, we have thouglit 
it right to express on the present occasion. 

We must confess that we always feel so strong a disgust 
at seeing party politics mixed up with the clerical character, and 
forced into rel gious discussions, that we thmk the following 
rae and unfounded insinuations call for peculiar animadversion 
rom us, 


“ Certainly, however, it does seem a most remarkable circum. 
stance, that,—when war is carried on to an unprecedented extent, 
and with a spirit so peculiarly harsh and unrelenting; when the 
slightest approach to intercourse is forbidden under the severest 
penalties; when the courtesies, formerly usual even amongst hostile 
nations, are completely at an end ;—at such a crisis, a pure philan- 
thropic feeling bursts out for the purpose of sending Bibles to the 
continent. We refuse cotton to the clothing of these nations ;— 
articles of nourishment to their support, or, perhaps, their innocent 
gratification;—we even refuse bark to their diseases. Still that 
spirit, which professes itself to be the genuine spirit of the gospel 
among us, deals forth a profusion of bibles for the relief of their 
spiritual necessities. They may shiver in the pitiless storm, desti- 
tute of that raiment, which we have sternly refused to supply; they 
may linger in hopeless pining, and gasp for that refreshment, of 
which we endeavour to sheidine them; they may even die in the 
hospitals and in the streets, from the want of that indispensable 
medicine, which a rigorous policy confines to our own coasts: but 
in their dying hours they are supplied with the books of holy writ,”’ 
&e. &e. 

Our readers may prebably have some faint recollection of a 
controversy in the house of commons about bark and cotton, in 
which the violent oppositionists persevered in imputing to the 
virtuous and able minister of (alas!) that day, the design with 
malice aforethought to perpetuate the fevers and nakedness of 
the French people; notwithstanding it was made to appear as 
clear as the sun at noon, that the object was not to deprive that 
nation of bark and cotton, which they might have procured in 
any quantity at an advanced price through the circuitous me- 
dium of the neutral or hostile navies; but simply to prevent the 
insolent and unheard of practice which the French government 
attempted to establish agaist us, that it would take directly 
from our merchants precisely those few articles of prime ne- 
cessity which could not elsewhere be procured but with greater 
difficulty and expence, while at the same time it would exercise 
the most rigorous hostility against their general commerce. 
Surely, under such circumstances, we had a right to insist upon 
that which is essential in all commercial transactions, the mutual 
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advantage of the two parties; and surely it is of the very essence 
of French or jacobinical misrepresentation, and the very acme 
of bad taste, to distort so fair a principle of action into a deli- 
berate intention to make our enemies “ shiver in the pitiless 
storm, destitute of that raiment, &c.” “ to make them linger 
in hopeless pming,” ‘ gasp for refreshment,” “ die in the hos- 
pitals and in the streets,” and suffer the various other torments, 
with which the lively imagination of Dr. Maltby has loaded 
their bodies, to counterbalance the blessing of the Bibles which 
we have exported for the comfort and refreshment of their souls. 

The passage is alone sufficient to make quite clear to us the 
spirit in which the whole pamphlet is written, and really gives 
us no very exalted idea of the author’s talents as a politician, to 

ualily himself for which office he seems so much to have ne- 
glected the objects of clerical attainment. For, admitting that 
the unheard of barbarity, which the enemy has introduced into 
the conduct of this war, makes it necessary for our government 
to deviate from the ordinary courtesies of ordinary wars, does 
that constitute the shadow of a ground for an imputation of in- 
consistency on those indtviduals whose Christian philanthropy 
induces them at their own expence to supply their enemies with 
the pure word of God? And this when learned societies are 
exchanging their medals and their prize essays without any fear 
of, or regard to, the hostilities between their respective coun- 
tries! Weare sure that Dr. Maltby, upon consideration, will be 
ashamed of this passage, even without any extraordinary change 
in his religious sentiments; we shall therefore repress the se- 
verer observations which are ready to rise up m our minds 
against it. 

We have been irresistibly led into such a prolixity of ob- 
servation on this extraordinary pamphlet, that we fear we have 
left but scanty space for the notice of Mr. Cunningham’s argu- 
iientative reply to it’s sophistry. 

We shall attempt, however, to do some little justice to it, at 
least by extracting one or two of the most strikimg passages. 

Mr. Cunningham begins by arranging Dr. Maltby’s objections 
against the circulation of the whole scriptures under two heads, 
tirst, that they ave not intended, and secondly, that they are not 
calculated for general circulation. Upon the first point he very 
forcibly observes that God himself gave these scriptures tous with- 
out any restriction upon their general use; and he very safely 
defies Dr. Maltby to produce a single passage which tends to 
appropriate them to a few, which would authorize us to en- 
shrine any portion of them for the sole inspection of the learned. 
He also infers that they were actually intended by God for 
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general circulation from the manner of using them in the Jewish 
church, where they were appointed to be read without an 
regular comment or exposition, and as none were excluded from 
the synagogue, the scriptures were obviously published to all. 
“ Could the Bible then,” he asks, “ be safe to them without ex- 
positors, and is it dangerous to us with them? Are the clergy 
of the church of England to be degraded into a sort of dead 
weight, which is merely to turn the scale against the free circu- 
lation of the scriptures?” We answer emphatically, “ God 
forbid!” 

Mr. Cunningham also successfully shews both by the exam- 
ple of “ the use made of the scriptures by Christ himself,” and 
by “ the express declaration of God,” that the scriptures were 
intended to go forth in their integrity to the people. 

The second objection, that the scriptures are not calcu- 
lated for asc distribution, is very justly answered by Mr. 
Cunningham, by shewing first, that some of the mysteries of 
religion will elude the amplest as well as the most feeble grasp 
of human intellect. ‘ God is a spirit,” and his religion never 
proclaimed itself to be free from mystery to our dull and mate- 
rial capacities. But he also strenuously contends that its mys- 
teries are mysteries to all; that religion is no respecter of persons, 
and never intended to assign knowledge to the high, and mere 
practice to the low. “Under the Christian scheme, all dis- 
tinctions are merged in the consideration that men are all 
equally immortal ;—lost by the same offences ;—redeemed by the 
same blood;” and saved or condemned by the same rule. To 
suppose, therefore, that any difference in the natural capacity 
for understanding that rule will not be made up to the humble 
simner by supernatural means, is a crime no less against the 
justice than against the goodness of God. 

To the objection “ that all which it is indispensable for man 
to know is contained in a very small part of the Bible,” Mr. 
Cunningham ventures to reply, first, by demanding “ whether 
there 1s no presumption in venturing to pronounce that a part 
will accomplish that for which God appears to have appointed 
ithe whole?” Next by referring to the fact that “ God in a 
variety of known instances, does not always work by the simple 
means we might anticipate ;” and lastly, he makes this general 
and conclusive objection to the narrowing or disparagement of 
the value of any part of scripture, “ that the work once begun, 
it is impossible to say where it will stop.” Of this we think 
that we have given conclusive proof in a former part of this 
article, where we exhibited the absurd and profane lengths to 
which the Socinians have proceeded from beginnings somewhat 
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smaller than Dr. Maltby has ventured upon in the pamphlet 


before us, 


Upon the general expediency of imparting the whole of the 


scriptures to the poor, we shall now lay before our readers the 
following eloquent passage. 


“ Without reverting to the strong language of Dr. Horsley (p. 
17), L should venture to say, that the purity of religious sentiment 
is scarcely less indebted to the simplicity of the unlearned, than to 
the curiosity and refinement of the literary. If the illiterate some- 
times do not see far enough, the learned often see too far. If the 
first debase scripture through ignorance, it suffers no less injur 
from the prejudice and love of system in the last. Above all, what 
ever benefit the learned may render to scripture by the light they 
shed upon its obscurities, the poor often no less befriend it, by 
rescuing the plain passages from the rack of presumptuous and in- 
novating criticism. The learned man may perhaps be satisfied to 
speculate, whilst the poor man feels. The one is not unapt to 
look at christianity as a sort of remote eleemosynary system, of 
which, in the fulness of his prosperity, he does not feel the need : 
the other, asa religion precisely and mercifully adapted to his suf- 
ferings and his wants ; as a lamp to his feet, and a medicine to his 
soul. In consequence of this, whilst the one is too apt to linger 
about the porch, or coldly measure the mere ornaments of the tem- 
ple, the other penetrates io the altar, catches a ray of its sacred 
flame, seizes upon the vital parts of religion, and bears them forth 
as his consolation through all the pilgrimage of life. Agreeably to 
this reasoning, it will be seen that religion has often found its best, 
and even its most intelligent, friends among the multitude ; that 
when the vessel of its fundamental doctrines has been well nigh 
wrecked under the pilotage of a false philosophy, it has been 
brought to shore by the hand of the common ‘ fisherman.’ At the 
time, for instance, when it was asked, ‘ have any of the rulers be- 
lieved’ in Christ? the § common propte heard him gladly.’ The 
disciples themselves, also, were found among the lower part of the 
community. Andalthough christianity never made such a gigantic 
nominal and geographical progress as when it mounted the throne 
of the empire, it is to be remembered that its corruptions kept pace 
with its aggrandisement. Its period of greatest deterioration com- 
menced when it exchanged the imperial sceptre for its ‘ crown of 
thorns..— When, in like manner, the great father of the reforma- 
tion appeared, he found the advocates of religious reform chiefi 
amidst the inferior ranks of the people. He presented the Bible to 
the crowded congregations of Wittemberg, and published his theses 
to the listening cities of the empire. They ‘ received the report ;’ 
conveyed it, like an electric shock, from man to man; till some of 
the princes of Germany felt they must either support the reforma- 
tion, or endanger their thrones. In the revival of religion, also, 
which has within fifty years taken place in our own country, the 
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lower and middle ranks of people have acted an important part. 
The increased precision in doctrine, and energy in practice; the 
decay of Socinianism, and what may be almost called the resuscita- 
tion of the fundamental doctrines of Christ; are in a considerable 
degree to be attributed, under Divine grace, to plain men putting 
plain constructions upon plain passages of the Bible. And so far 
is it, I conceive, from being the fact, that the. poor universally enter 
little into the real meaning and spirit of the doctrinal parts of 
scripture, that there are to be found multitudes who both compre- 
hend the principles, and bring them to bear upon their lives and 
tempers.” (P. 29.) 


Our own opinion upon this interesting subject is already before 
our readers ; we shall therefore proceed without further delay to 
fortify the judgment we have given on another point by the 
following extract upon the relative value of the gospels and 
apostolical epistles. 


‘“« The third proposition of Dr. Maltby, that (what he calls) the 
practical part of the epistles is seer the same with the proverbs 
or the gospels, is not less remarkable. Not to dwell upon the inac~ 
curate assumption of equality between the practical lessons of the 

ospels and the proverbs, is it the fact that the epistles did not en- 
tio the code of practical instruction presented to us by Christ 
himself? If even the word ‘ practical’ be confined to morality 
(which possibly the author designs), many moral duties are dis- 
tinctly treated in the epistles alone; as, for instance, the duties of - 
husbands and wives, of fathers and children, of masters and ser- 
vants, of citizens and subjects, of the members of a church and 
their spiritual governors. And if the import of the word be ex- 
tended, as it ought to be, to every branch of active duty, the epis- 
tles may be considered as making still larger additions to our prac- 
tical lessons; for what may be called the practical part of religion 
is taught chiefly in the epistles. Nor is this fuller developement 
of duties in the writings of the first followers of Christ any dispa- 
ragement of the gospels, It was in religion as it is in nature; the 
sun did not reach its meridian at once, but adapted itself to the 
eye of the spectators. The gospels, and the gospels alone, proba- 
bly were suited to the actual exigences of the moment; and our 
Lord himself intimated, that in happier periods a fuller revelation 
would be granted: ‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now:’—* When He, he Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth :’—* he shall teach you all things :’ 
—‘ he all receive of mine, and shall shew it unto you.” Such 
being the fact, it is no depreciation of the gospels to say, that, 
alone, they less perfectly exhibit the scheme of christianity; to 
affirm of a part, that it does not accomplish the object of the whole. 
The religious creed and taste of that man are indeed suspicious, 
who, in the smallest degree, overlooks or undervalues the books of 
the evangelists. They present us religion as taught, and more 
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especially as practised, by Clirist himself. They release it from its 
abstract form, and give it a shape and character which we may com- 
prehend and imitate, They release us from the risk of transcribing 
into our own character the blemishes of any human model, by dis- 
playing God himself employed in the duties of man. Their sub- 
lime simplicity, their exquisite pathos, their devout as well as 
practical spirit, their appeal to the best feelings, their condescen- 
sion to the weakest understanding; all constitute them a choice 
part of the dowry presented by Christ to his church, Such bein 

their intrinsic worth, it is not less unnecessary than unsafe to exalt 
them at the expense of any other portion of the sacred volume. 
Nothing is gained to religion by dashing together the tables on 
which its lessons are inscribed, He will best fill up the doctrinal 
outline of christianity, who studies the gospels by the strong light 
of the epistles; and he best reduce its doctrines to practice, who il- 
lustrates the apostolic doctrines in the one, by the life of Christ in 
the other. Whether it is that God is pleased signally to mark his 
abhorrence of any attempt to separate the study of these divine 
books; or that a tendency to such errors has suggested this ver 

separation; the exclusive study of either has been often found to 
land men in the opposite errors of Socinianism or Antinomianism. 
Thus favouritism in religion has betrayed the cause it was perhaps 
designed to serve. The books of scripture have, as it were, refused 
to act alone; and men who have begun by despising a part of the 
sacred writings, have ended by mistaking or abusing the whole.” 


(P. 46.) 


If it were worth while after the preceding observations to 


bring further proof of Dr. Maltby’s Socinian propensities, we 


should stop to notice his proposition to substitute for the entire 
copy of the scriptures, a volume judiciously selected from 
Cappe’s Life of Christ, that is from a lite of Christ written by a 
known Socinian; but we pass this by in order to leave space 
for one or two considerations, which awfully press upon our 
minds on the review of the episodical controversy before us: 
considerations. which we could wish to press upon those in 
whose hands resides the power of ecclesiastical preferment, with 
all the energy with which they will permit us to approach them. 
‘The first reflection which occurs is, whether a church founded 
on scriptural articles, but fostering in its lap a horde of Pelagian 
or Socinian ministers, can possibly support itself, even when not 
opposed by any extraordinary zeal on the part.of sectaries and 
dissenters. And secondly, if this question must be answered in 
the negative, what is the peril of that crisis when a church so 
supported is violently attacked by swarms of opponents, many 
of whom have clothed their naked deformity with the armour 
so injudiciously cast aside by her natural and sworn defenders. 
While the church was sinking into latitudinarianism, the Method- 
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ists have been sedulously ingrafting her orthodox doctrines ou 
the dangerous stock of their enthusiasm, and have drawn without 
the pale many of those who would have been its best defenders. 
‘By the g which this medication of their own opmions by 
orthodoxy has enabled them to perform, they have salved many 
of the sores which the red-hot weapons of their armoury had 
inflicted. But still the good is mixed up with a tremendous 
portion of evil to the people, and of danger to the church. It 
may be worth while then to inquire from what quarter effectual 
opposition to them may be expected, or a sincere reconciliation 
with the church eventually brought about among the most re- 
spectable of the Methodists and dissenters. On this mteresting 
subject we cannot forbear quoting the following passage from 
Mr. Cunningham’s pamphlet, to which we attach the greater 
value, because we are given to understand that the conduct he 
has pursued in his own parish has enabled him to verify the 
truth of the picture which he has drawn for the istruction 
of his brethren. 


“Such being the actual state of the followers of bade and 
Whitefield, if it be asked, whether this once small cloud is likely 
to overspread the face of our hemisphere, and, by its deluge, to 
displace the now-established fabric of religion; the reply will vary 
according to the precise circumstances of the case.-—W here the 
cure 1s too large, or the church too small; where the parochial 
clergy are non-resident, or preach but a part of christianity, or 
preach the whole coldly; where they put off their function with 
their cassocks, and do not continue in the cottage the lesson they 
taught in the congregation; there Methodism is likely to increase. 
But, on the contrary, where the conveniences for public worship 
are secured; where the clergy are resident; where they endeavour 
to preach and to live as becomes the disciples of Christ; where they 
are the domestic friends, as well as the public lecturers, of their 
people ; there, I do not hesitate to say, that under the Divine bles- 
sing, Our peculiar advantages will ultimately prevail, and the esta- 
blishmert will even do more than maintain her ground. The suc- 
cess of the clergy, indeed, under such circumstances, is no longer a 
mere hypothesis. Already the church of England has experienced 
a great religious ‘ restoration ;’ already that species of cold philo- 
sophy, which had usurped the throne of scriptural doctrine, has 
made way for the rightful sovereign; already the lessons of the re- 
formation echo on many of her walls. And already the conse 
quences are felt, in the increase of our congregations, in the new 
respect shewn to us by the dissenters, and in the revival of the 
somewhat slumbering attachment of the mass of the people. Ta- 
Citus says, ‘ Haud errat populus;’ and perhaps the people, in the 
long rau, however betrayed into temporary excesses, seldcm bestow 
their favour permanently upon the least deserving. The most fu- 
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rious enemies of David were the first to bring him back. Let the 
establishment, therefore, only more extensively substantiate her 
claims to the atfections of the people, and they will return to their 
allegiance. Good men will fear to desert our hosts, when they see 
the pillar of the cloud’ going before us.—Among the Methodist 
_Jeaders especially, and even among the more thinking and orthodox 
dissenters, there are many individuals, who, thouch valuing their 
systems as supplementary aids to religion, believe that the cause of 
christianity is deeply involved in the maintenance of the establish- 
ment. Some of them are even now educating their children as mi- 
nisters of the establishment; some, exhausted by divisions amon 
themselves, begin to discover the value of that standard of appeal 
supplied by the formularies of the church; some, harassed by the 
continual struggles for ascendancy amidst the members of their 
congregation, begin to covet the ministerial independency secured 
by our ecclesiastical constitution; some, astonished by the power 
of revivescence recently displayed by the church, begin to suspect, 
at least, that the hand of God is with us; others, standing mourn- 
fully over the ruins of their ancient vigour and orthodoxy, ackuow- 
ledge the comparatively fleeting nature of a religion which is not 
embodied in creeds and forms, Let but the devout spirit, which 
animates a part of the clergy, pervade the mass, and large multi- 
tudes, who have deserted her services, will once more rally round 
the banner of the establiahment.””  (P. 62.) 


In conclusion, we recommend these considerations to the 
sound sense and sober judgment of the government, of the epis- 
copacy, of the patrons of livings, and of all who have the power 
and the wish to preserve the established church and the ortho- 
dox religion of their country. We would say to them, as the 
late Lord Thurlow said to our gracious sovereign, “ If your 
majesty means to have an established church, you must prefer 
those who can defend its tenets, and uphold its doctrines;” and 
we will add, who will shew by their zeal and tieir conduct that 
they are themselves practically influenced by the doctrines which 
they uphold. If an episcopal throne is occupied by a Pelagian 
or a neutral ; if a prebendal stall is filled by a Socinian or a game- 
ster; if a rectory is rioted in by a drunkard or a sportsman, 
to that extent is the church endangered; the sectarist triumph- 
ant; and in the same degree is a weight of responsibility incurred 
by those who have suffered the wasps or the drones to creep 
into the hive. ‘This responsibility has hitherto, we fear, been too 
little considered. But the light seems gradually dawning. Such 
a bishop, such a prebendary, such a rector, severally constitute 
exceptions to the general rule; some of them very rare excep- 
tions; and God be thanked, such pamphlets as the “ Thoughts” 
of Dr. Maltby do not nowadays cross the threshold of a review- 
er’s door above once in a/ustrum ; and even then they come ac- 
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companied by such an antidote, as the “ Observations” of Mr. 
Cunningham. 


Art. LX.—Asiatic Researches; or Transactions of the Society 
instituted in Bengal, for inquiring into the History and An- 
tiquities, the Aris, Sciences, and Literature of Asia. Vo- 
lume the tenth. Calcutta. 4to. 


Tae unusual press of more interesting matter from India has 
thrown us a little behindhand in our notice of Indian literature ; 
and it is with peculiar pleasure that we begin to atone for our 
deficiency by the present article. 

Our countrymen in the East, during the last half century, 
have surpassed the achievements of other warriors, and attracted 
our admiration by their military exploits; nor are we less grati- 
fied by the contemplation of a vast empire thus won by our 
arms, now raised by the wisdom of our councils to a pitch of 
temporal prosperity and happiness rarely surpassed, and we trust 
and hope to a progressive state of moral improvement. But in 
addition to these legitimate sources of national satisfaction, 
we have farther and more particularly now to notice the copious 
stream of intellectua) wealth poured into the mother-country 
through the channel of the Indian press; and although the 
most important of the literary productions of our countrymen 
in that quarter are not within the scope of the publication 
which we have now undertaken to review, we may yet safely 
affirm, that however auspicious may have been the commence- 
ment of the Asiatic Researches, no reasonable mind could have 
indulged an expectation of their attaining the eminent station on 
which they now stand in the estimation of the literary society 
of Europe. 

‘There are few parts of the world, we believe none, in which 
there are so small a number of sinecures asin British India. Gen- 
tlemen of active and available talent are selected, and very fre- 
quently on that account only, for the most important and la- 
borious offices, which demand and occupy so much of their 
time, as, superadded to the enervating tendency of the climate, 
would seem to leave them but little literary leisure. Amidst 
the short intermissions thus afforded, have, nevertheless, been 
produced works of great magnitude and importance. We may, 
hereafter, call the attention of our readers to some of these 
works, hitherto but little noticed in this country; but shall at 
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present confine ourselves to the publication more immediately 
before us, of the tenth volume of which we shall now attempt 
to give some account. Presuming our readers to be acquainted 
with the preceding volumes, we shall indulge in no retrospect, 
nor anticipate farther than to state generally, that we perceive no 
declension in value; but gratefully recognize the same ardour 
of research, the same vigour of intellect, and an equal diversity 
of talent, which have been so conspicuous in its nine interesting 
precursors. 


Art. I—Remarks on the State of Agriculture in the District of 
Dinajpur. By W. Carey. 


This article is, we presume, by that industrious missionary 
to whom literature 1s Meats so much indebted for his valuable 
researches into eastern languages, and for his Sanskrit and other 
grammars and vocabularies. ‘To him also must be ascribed 
the principal share in the translation of the Ramayana, the first 
volume of which curious work has been for some time in our 
possession, and to which, on the arrival of a second, we pro- 
vose to draw the attention of our readers. 

In an article on Indian agriculture, much cannot be expected 
of a nature calculated to excite particular interest in this coun- 
try; it is not, however, wholly devoid of it. ‘The simplicity of 
the agricultural implements used in Bengal exhibit a curious 
contrast with the complicated machinery of an Enghish farm- 
vard. A plate is given of these rude utensils, and we gather 
from it, and its explanations, that not a head of stock (save, 
perhaps, draught bullocks), nor a wheeled carriage of any sort, 
is to be observed on a Bengal farm. <A pair of oxen may be 
purchased for six or eight rupees (12 or 16 shillings), and a 
plough for about seven-pence. ‘The sickle, though “a very 
useful instrument in the hands of a Hindi, would scarcely be 
picked up by an European labourer, if he saw it he in the 
road.” Earth, or manure, is removed in a sort of sieve or net, 
composed of bamboo or twine, extended on a hoop of a foot 
and a half diameter, and suspended at each end of a yoke, 
resting on the shoulders of the workman. 

A very easy process for raising water is described, and repre- 
sented in the plate; the machine is called jant, and it 1s sug- 
gested that this may be “ the watering with the foot,” men- 
tioned in Deut. x1. 10. There are, however, several other 
methods of raising water with the foot im use in India, and 
other eastern countries, where the feet are used almost as much 


az the hands in many of the processes of labour and art. da 
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the Chinese pump, for instance, they are more so, and equally 

| in the small Persian wheel. Where the water 1s raised by the 
| last-named very useful machine from any considerable depth, 
a oxen are necessarily used. With respect to the ant, we would 
recommend its introduction into some of our Cyclopedias, or 
works on agriculture ; for although it cannot with effect lft 
water more than two and a half feet, it is of such easy construc- 
tion and application, and so portable, that it might, we think, 
be of use in England, more particularly in water .meadows, 
and in clearing ponds or ditches; and we hope that some experi- 
mentalist will try its efficacy. 

Our agricultural readers, if not much instructed, will at least 
be diverted at the description of reaping corn, whose roots are 
10 or even 15 feet under water. In such a harvest, the ab- 
sence of wheeled carriages is certainly not to be regretted. The 
plates in this article are particularly useful : without such assist- 
ance it is impossible, even for the best description, to convey 
a competent idea either of the construction or comparative uti- 
lity of mechanical implements. 


Art. II1.—An Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West, with other 
Essays connected with that Work. By Captain I’. Wilford. 
Essay V. Origin and Decline of the Christian Religion in 
India. 


This ingenious writer here continues the disquisition in which 
he has been several years engaged. Four essays on the same 
comprehensive subject have already appeared in the earlier vo- 
lumes of the Transactions: this circumstance, together with the 
difficulty of connecting this with the preceding essays, the mis- 
cellaneous nature of the topics treated, and the desultory man- 
ner in which they are handled and arranged, will oblige us to 
confine our remarks within a smaller compass than the im- 
portance of the subject may seem to require; and to be less 
particular than is altogether consistent with our own wishes 
on such a subject. We shall trust, however, to some more 
connected work for an opportunity of supplying this deficiency. 

Without attempting any thing like an analysis of this very in- 
teresting article, we will,take the liberty of saying generally, 
that valuable as it is m common with all the lucubrations of its 
learned and indefatigable author, it would, in our estimation, 
be much more so, if, instead of an essay combining with the au- 
thor’s own connecting comment, an inseparable and undistin- 
guishable mixture of matter from the Puranas and other Indian 
and European books and manuscripts, its learned author had fa- 


voured us with a faithful and plain translation of works esteemed 
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sacred by the Hindis, without any interpolation whatever, but 
with a sufficiency of notes and unmixed illustration. So 
much has been promised, or rather, perhaps, expected from 
the supposed copious stores of Sanskrit history, and, with 
some qualification, so little has been thence produced, that 
it would be most desirable to be possessed of faithful specimens 
of their contents. As to the Brahmanical works of science, 
we fear that, notwithstanding the magnificent prepossessions of 
Baillie and others, they will but furnish another exemplitica- 
tion of the mons parturiens of the fable. ‘The asserted un- 
fathomable antiquity of their tables and calculations are, by 
the proper application of rational and critical examination, 
brought to within a few centuries of our own times. We do 
not deny that the practical application of astronomical science 
las been ata very respectable height in India. ‘The curious 
and stupendous instruments in the observatory at Varanas} 
(Benares), described by Sir Robert Barker m the Philogo- 
phical ‘Transactions of the year 1777, would alone go far to 
prove this fact; but it receives farther confirmation from the 
more recent communications furnished through the Asiatic So- 
ciety. On the whole, however, we do not think we risk much 
in stating our opinion, that the further research of a few years, 
carried on with the same ardour and mgenuity with which it is 
now characterized, will put an end to the popular belief that 


profound mathematical theories have ever, in remote times, exist- 


ed among the Brahmans. 

Disappointed, then, as we feel on the subject of astronomy, 
and convinced that but little of instruction or profit can be de- 
rived from the scientific store of India, we turn with great ex- 
pectation to its literature, and more especially to what may be 
termed its polite literature. 

The Hindi theatre is extensive and various. Dramas bearing 
internal and almost indubitable evidence of being at least 500 


years old (if not twice that age), could be adduced in proof of the. 


early excellence of the Hindis in that species of composition. 
Their heroic poetry is replete with invention and magnificent 
imagery—both this and the drama abound with theology, my- 
thology, and ethics; and we may at least be incidentally in- 
structed and amused by the combination of eastern moralit 
with Hind@i poetry. 
“ Whatever way,” says Sir William Jones, “ we turn our 
eyes on Indian literature, the notion of infinity presents itself.” 
More than 20 years have now elapsed since the publication of 
the Bhagavat Git excited just surprise among = literary so- 
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cieties of Europe, who could not but direct their eager gaze to- 
ward the source that had produced so much more than was ex- 
pected. To receive, at once, a work deeply metaphysical from 
a country whither we looked merely for worldly wealth, was 
equally gratifying aud surprising; and the hope was indulged 
that the whole work, of which the Gita is but a part, might be 
made known to us through the same channel. Perhaps the hope 
was scarcely reasonable. But a faithful translation of the whole 
of the Mahabharat would, doubtless, if executed with the same 
spirit as the Gita, be extremely valuable; and if free from all 
interpolation, we should receive it with additional pleasure. We 
have heard, with great satisfaction, that Dr. Wilkins has al- 
ready translated a very considerable portion of the Mahabha- 
rat, and we cannot but think that the publication of such a 
work would meet with its deserved encouragement. 

While condemning (if so severe a term can be applied to our 
stricture) the desultory manner of Captam Wilford, we can- 
not but feel how open we have here laid ourselves to retort. 
We will, therefore, return to the article more especially under 
our notice, and extract its first introductory paragraph : 


*“‘It appears that long before Christ, a renovator of the uni- 
verse was expected all over the world, with a saviour, a king of 
peace and justice. This expectation 1s frequently mentioned in 
the Puranus: the earth is often complaining that she is ready to 
sink back into Patala, under the accumulated load of human ini- 
quity; the gods also complain of the iniquity of the giants. Vishnu 
comforts the earth, his consort, and the gods, assuring them that 
a saviour would come to redress their grievances, and put an end 
to the tyranny of the Daityas or Demons; that, for this purpose, 
he would be incarnated in the bouse of a shepherd, and be brought 
up among shepherds, The followers of Budd’ha unanimously 
declare that his incarnation, in the womb cf a virgin, was foretold 
several thousand years, though some say one thousand only, before 
it came to pass. 

‘** A short time before the birth of Christ, not only the Jews, 
but the Romans, on the authority of the Sibylline books, and the 
decision of the sacred college of the Etrurian augurs, were all of 
opinion that this momentous event was at hand. This was equally 
the case in the east, and a miraculous star directed the holy men, 
who were living in auxious expectation, where to find this heavenly 
child. At that time the Emperor of India, uneasy at these pro- 
phecies, which he conceived portended his ruin and the loss of his 
einpire, sent emissuries to inquire whether such a child was really 
born, in order to destroy him ; and this happened exactly in the 
3iOtst year of the Kaliyuga, which was the first year of the chris- 
tanera, ‘This traditionary account is known all over India, and 
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is equally current among the learned and the ignorant. But the 


Hindis fancy that these old prophecies were fulfilled in the per- 
son of Krishna.” 


The Hindi traditions concerning this wonderful child are 
collected m a treatise entitled the History of Vikramaditya. 
A faithful translation of this tract, with a commentary or notes, 
such as Mr. Wilford could easily furnish, would be very cu- 
rious and valuable. 

In another work, named Vansavali, this wonderful person 


is called Samudra-pala, or fostered by the sea, and is thus 
noticed : 


‘* His conception was miraculous, and in the womb of a virgin: 
he was the son of the great artist, and the virtue of his mother was 
at first suspected, but choirs of angels came down to worship her. 
His birth was equally wonderful ; choirs of angels, with the ce- 
lestial minstrels, attended on the occasion; showers of flowers fell 
from on high. The king of the country, hearing of these prodi- 
gies, was alarmed, and sought in vain to destroy him. He is 
made absolute master of the three worlds, heaven, earth, and hell; 

ood and bad spirits acknowledge him for their lord and master. 
ile used to play with snakes, and tread upon the adder, without 
receiving the least injury from them; he soon surpassed his teach- 
ers, and when five years of age, he stood before a most respect- 
able assembly of the doctors of the land and explained several diffi- 


cult cases, to their admiration and utmost astonishment, and his 
words were like ambrosia.” 


‘Similar descriptions occur in other Hindi books, and he is 
frequently said to have been the son of a carpenter. Many par- 
ticulars are given by Captain Wilford, as related of Indian 
avataras, that can refer only to a person infinitely superior : 
the coincidences are very striking, although sometimes ob- 
scured by the endless embellishments of the Hind records, or 
degraded by their puerility. 

That Christianity made its way to India at a very early period 
there can be no doubt. ‘The gospel by St. Matthew was 
found in the Hebrew tongue ameng some christians in India in 
the second century. At the council of Nice, in $25, the pri- 
mate of India was present, and signed his name. ‘This indi- 
cates a considerable extension of Christianity at that period, and 
its progress through almost every part of India is traced ina 
clear and able manner by Captain Wilford, as are the causes 
of its decline, in the sequel of the essay under review. Many 
curious anecdotes are interspersed, that will amply repay the 
labour of perusal, but for which we cannot aflord space, any more 
than for the interesting relation of the early communication be- 
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tween Europe and India, which, as may be clearly proved, sub- 
sisted some centuries anterior to the birth of Chnst. The un- 
happy state of the east, especially of the intermediate countries 
between India and Europe, incident to the bloody introduction 
of Mahommedanism, interrupted the intercourse by means of 
ambassadors, or visitors of rank; and the alteration in manners 
diverted pilgrims from their accustomed pious journeys. Be- 
tween the Greeks, Romans, Carthaginians, and Hindus, Cap- 
tain Wilford shows a constant intercourse during the twelve 
centuries preceding tue time of Mahommed. This intercourse 


was stopped by the overwhelming power of the adherents of 
that sanguinary impostor. | 

Some curious notices of the reverence in which the cross is 
held in India, with varieties of this mystical symbol engraved 
from Hindi books, conclude this erudite and interesting article, 
which we again recommend to the attention of all classes of 


our readers, European as well as Oriental. 


Art. III.—On the Languages and Literature of the Indo- 
| Chinese Nations. By J. Leyden, M. : 


In this comprehensive essay, Dr. Leyden has displayed con- 
siderable industry and research. He has here arranged a mass 
of facts and observations on the subjects of his essay, the mate- 
rials for which were, he says, “ chiefly collected in the course 
of a voyage which the state of his health caused him to take to © 
the eastern isles, in 1805.” They would have been very credit- 
able to his industry, even had they been obtained under circum- 
stances offering every facility of acquisition. 

The languages of the inhabitants of the regions between In- 
dia and China, Dr. Leyden distinguishes by the designation of 
polysyllabic and monosyllabic, and arranges them under four- 
teen denominations, offermg on each a series of instructive ob- 
servations, which, pre-supposing them to be well grounded 
(and we have not the means of detecting any inaccuracies that 
may exist), cannot but be very useful to those who may be en- 
gaged in similar researches. ‘The first of these fourteen lan- 
guages, the Malayan, is, Dr. Leyden asserts, obviously indebted 
to two foreign languages for the majority of the vocables which 
compose it;—these are the Sanskrit and Arabic. On this point 
Dr. Leyden agrees with the historian of Sumatra, from whom 
however, in several other instances, he decidedly differs. 

The Malayan language was among the first cultivated by 
Europeans in the east. ‘The number of grammars and diction- 
aries that have been published of it in different parts of Europe 
is very great; and although we have not many translations from 
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it (it appears, indeed, to have few, or rather no original 
works), yet almost every nation of Europe has made efforts to- 
wards rendering our scriptures, in particular, accessible to the 
Malayan student. -A list of popular works, in most of the lan- 
guages that Dr. Leyden undertakes to discuss, is given, and 
several comparative vocabularies. He considers the Batta to be 
the most ancient language of Sumatra. The singularity of man- 
ners of this extraordinary face, more especially the horrid custom 
of anthropophagy, practised by a nation in other-respects more — 
civilized than the Malays, by whom they are surrounded, has 
attracted the attention of Europeans from the time of the 
earliest voyagers to the present, but no very satisfactory account 
of the Battas, as a nation, has yet been given. The best, Dr. 
Leyden says, is unquestionably by Marsden, in his history of 
Sumatra. 

However difficult it may be to give full credit to such rela- 
tions, it is not to be denied that the practice of eating human 
flesh still exists in the East Indies, as well as in other parts of 
the world. The Battas, just mentioned, eat their own parents! 
even killing them for that purpose when they become infirm. 
This Dr. Leyden relates on the authority of the Battas them- 
selves, and of their neighbours ; and he finds a similar custom 
recorded by Herodotus, of an Indian people, of nearly the 
same name,—probably the very race in question. A class of 
mendicants in Bengal, and other parts of India, are known to 
eat human flesh. 

Of the Tagala language, the sixth that passes under the re- 
view of Dr. Leyden, it has been said by a Spanish missionary 
who had a minute knowledge of it, “ that it possesses the com- 
bined advantages of the four principal languages in the world, 
It is mysterious as the Hebrew ; it has articles for nouns, both 
appellative and proper, like the Greek; it is as elegant and 
copious as the Latin, and equal to the Italian as the language 
of compliment or business.” That such a language should be 
found in the Phillipines as the radical of the various tongues of 
that archipelago, may excite some surprise; as may also the 
circumstance of Dr. Leyden’s having, in so short a time, ac- 
quired a critical knowledge of so great a variety of dialects as 
are discussed in this essay. He points out, for instance, “ the 
greatests defects in the Tagala grammar of Fra. Gaspar de 
San Augustin,” which, he says, “ proceed from his not having 
comprehended sufficiently the origimal simplicity of the dia- 
lect, and from having composed his grammar on European _ 
principles, without attending uniformly to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the language.” Such a general assertion 1s, to be sure, 
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éasily made. We do not presume to sdy that Dr. Leyden is 
wrong; the modesty with which he expresses his opinions may 
have some tendency, indeed, to make ts infer the contrary. 

We will riot take leave of this learned and indusirious gentle- 
inan without again expressing our admiration of the happy appli- 
cation of his talents in the essay before us. Eastern philology 
cantiot but be greatly elucidated by the contmuance of his critical 
mvestigations; and we notice with pleasure their promised ex- 
tension; more especially in reference to the affinity between the 
Prakrit and Zend, which will, we have no doubt, be found close. 
Dr. Leyden will, we hope, excuse us for hinting that the acerbity 
which te has exhibited toward P. Paulinus is rather unbecom- 
ing between scholars and gentlemen. The example was, we 
will admit, set by the irascible Carmelite, upon whose defence 
we are by no means disposed to enter :—on the contrary, our in- 
dignation has been frequently excited by the monkish petulance, 
originating probably in envy at successful competition, which he 
has often shown toward some of our most distinguished oriental- 
ists. But we are indeed shocked when we see one of our own 
countrymen followitig so undignified an example. Let Ennius, 
let Paulimus sarcasttcally say, 

Simia quam similis turpissima bestia vobis,”’— 


but let not Dr. Leyden apply it even in retort. 


Art. IV.—An Account of the trigonometrical Operations m 
crossing the Peninsula of India, ana connecting Fort St. 
George with Mangalore. By Captain William Lambton. 


We should content ourselves with merely extracting the title of 
this article, but are unwilling to pass wholly unnoticed so consi- 
derable an instance of scientific labour. In addition to a minute 
description of the method of carrying on this extensive trigono- 
inetrical operation, Captain Lambton has given, among other 
things of practical utility, an alphabetical list of the most re- 
markable places within the extent of the sutvey, with their lati- 
tudes, and longitudes from the observatories of Greenwich and 
Madras,— also tables of the apparent elevations and depressions, 
tertestrial refraction, and height above the level of the séa, of all 
the principal places of observation. In short, lie seems to have 
conducted this national work in a mamner highly creditable to 


| himself and to the government which patronized it. 
: ~ Arr. V.—An Account of the Male Plant which furnishes the 
of Medicine generally called Columbo, or Columbo roet. By 
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Dr. Andrew Berry, Member of the Medical Board of Fort St. 

George. 

It is now ascertained that this valuable plant is indigenous on 
the coast, extending fifteen or twenty miles inland, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mozambique. ‘The root is perennial, but offsets 
from its base are dug up in the dry season, and are held in high 
estimation among the Africans, for the cure of the dysentery, 
venereal ulcers, and indeed of almost every disarder to which 
they are subject. A coloured plate of the plantis given. ‘Through 
the attention of Dr. Anderson of Madras, it appears to have been 
propagated in that settlement; but though on its introduction he 
was inclined to consider it as a great acquisition to India, we do 
not learn from this imperfect account whether it promises to 
fulfil such expectations, The plant seems to belong to the order 
Sarmentacee of Linn. or Menisperma of Jussieu. 


Art. Vi.— On Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry. By Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke, Esq. 


The design of the present essay is not to afford an enumera- 
tion of the poetical compositions current among the Hindis, nor 
to examie their poetry by maxims of criticism recognised in 
Europe, or by rules of composition taught in their own treatises 


of rhetoric; but to exhibit the laws of versification, together 


with brief notices of the most celebrated poems in which they 
have been exemplified. 


“‘ An engniry into the prosody of the ancient and learned lan- 
guage of India will not be deemed an unnecessary introduction to 
the extracts from Indian poems, which may be occasionally inserted 
in the supplementary volumes of the Asiatic Researches: and our 
transactions record more than one instance of the aid derived from 
a knowledge of Sanskrit prosody, in decyphering passages rendered 
obscure by the obsoleteness of the character, or by the inaccuracy 
of the transcriber. It will be found equally useful by every person 
who may study that language; since manuscripts are in general 
grossly incorrect; and a with the metre will 
assist the reader in restoring the text where it has been corrupted. 
Even to those who are unacquainted with the language, a concise 
explanation of the Indian system of prosody may be curious, since 
the artifice of its construction is peculiar, and not devoid of inge- 
auity : and the prosody of the Sanskrit will be found richer than 
that of any other known language, in variations of metre, regulated 
either by quantity or number of syllables, both with and without 
rime, and subject to laws imposing in some instances rigid re- 
strictions, in others allowing ample latitude. 1am prompted by 
these considerations to undertake the explanation of that system, 
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ising a few remarks on the original works in which it is taught, 
and adding notices of the poems from which examples are se- 
lected.” 

In execution of the design disclosed in these introductory pa- 
ragraphs, Mr. Colebrooke presents us with an admirable essay 
on Sanskrit literature; on such branches of it, at least, as come 
within the scope of his undertaking. In the performance of 
this task he has evinced a degree of critical knowledge of the 
Sanskrit, which we may perhaps in vain look for in any other 
living writer. 

Our limits will not admit of entering on a complete analysis of 
this interesting paper, which we recommend to the attentive pe- 
rusal of our oriental readers; we shall however indulge ourselves 
with a few remarks ere we quit the subject, and with some 
farther extracts in elucidation of it. 

We cannot but admire the peculiar brevity with which the 
rules of Sanskrit prosody are expressed by the adoption of single 
letters to denote the feet of the syllables: an artifice attributed 
to Pingala, an author eminently celebrated and honoured by his 
various and useful works; and still more honoured in Hindd 
estimation by deification, being mythologically represented as a 


serpent, and thence called Pingalanaga, in allusion possibly 


introduced by him for measuring syllables is this—he puts |, the 
initial of /ag’hu signifying short, to indicate a short ssllable, and 
g the initial of guru, long, fora long one. The different combi- 
nations of these two letters denote the several dissyllables—lg sig- 
nifying an iambic; gl a trochaus or choreus; gg a spondee; \la 
pyrrichius. The letters M, Y, R, S, T, 1, Bh,and N, mark all the 
trisyllabical feet, from three long syllables to as many short. A 
Sanskrit verse is generally scanned by these last mentioned feet, 
with the addition of either a dissyllable or a monosyllable at the 
close of the verse, if necessary. "This may be rendered plain 
by an example taken from the Greek and Latin prosody. 

“ Scanned in the Indian manner, a phaleucian verse, instead 
of a spondee, a dacty/, and three trochees, would be measured by 
a molossus, an anapast, an amphibrachys, and a trochee; ex- 
pressed thus, m.s.j.g.1. A sapphic verse would be similarly 
measured by a cretic, an antibacchius, an amphibrachys, and a 
trochee; written r. t. j. g. 1.” , 

Mr. Colebrooke has annexed synoptical tables of Indian pro- 
sody, exhibiting great research and intimacy with the intricacies of 
the subject; and his essay is accompanied by metrical examples 
in the original character, translations of which enliven the usual 
dryness of grammatical disquisition. Although not selected for 


to the immortality insured him by his writings’ The artifice 
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their elegance, but as specimens of metrical variety, they are 
nevertheless very pleasing. “The first, for instance, is in the 
usual amusing style of playful oriental vanity. 

“ Thirsty and touching water to be sipped from the palms of 
my hands, [ swear by the loves of sprightly damsels, that I will 
carry water in a broken pitcher for any poet by whom [ am sur- 
passed in rhymes.” 

Again,—a poet describing Krishna, otherwise named Gopala, 
sporting with Radha and the Gopis, elegantly alludes to his 
amorous disposition, as well as to his being almost identified with 
Kama, the Hindu Cupid, whose emblem is the marine monster 
Makara, here rendered do! phin. 

“ The dolphin-shaped ring, which glitters ii Gopala’s ear, 
may be taken for the symbol of Cupid suspended at the gate, 
while the god is lodged in his heart.” 

This will serve farther to shew how unceasingly mythologi- 
cal allusions are introduced into every description of Hindu 
composition, and how essential the study of that branch of their 
learning is to a comprehension of any of their works. In that just 
quoted such allusions may well be expected; but they occur also 
in their gravest disquisitions; even in mathematical works, which 
are sometimes written in poeticks. The well known treatise 
on arithmetic and geometry entitled Lalavati, by the learned 
poetical astronomer Bhaskara, is, with others of his mathematical 
works, composed in highly polished metre. “ If,’ says Mr. 
Colebrooke in a note, “ the reader figure to himself Euclid in 
alcaick measure, Diaphanes in anapest, or the Almagest versi- 
fied with all the variety of Horatian metre, he will form an ade- 
quate notion of this incongruity.” We wish it had suited Mr. 
Colebrooke to have favoured us with a specimen of this whim- 
sical medley. His account reminds us strongly of the Loves of 
the ‘Triangles. 

Another example is taken from an elegant little poem attri- 
buted to Kalidasa, wherein a vaksha, or attendant of Kuvera 
(the Indian Plutus), is separated from a beloved wife by the im- 
precation of his god-master, irritated at the neglect of his servant 
in suffering the celestial garden to be trodden down by Indra’s 
elephant. The distracted demigod, banished from heaven, takes 
up his abode on Ramagiri (a hill so named from Rama having 


once sojourned on it) and entreats a passing cloud to convey an 
affectionate message to his wiie— 


“* | knew thee sprung from the celebrated race of diluvian clouds, 
a minister of Indra, who dost assume any shape at pleasure: to 
thee | become an humble suitor, being separated by the power of 
fate from my beloved spouse—a request preferred io vain to the 
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noble, is better than successful solicitation to the vile. Thou art 
the refuge of the inflamed: tierefore do thou, O cloud, convey to 
my beloved a message from me wiio am banished by the wrath of 
the god of riches. Thou must repair io Aluka, the abode of the 
lord of Yakshas, a palace whitened by the moonbeam from the 
crescent on the head of Siva!” 


| 
\ Making the air a messenger of love is almost coeval with the 
it passion. Beseeching a cloud to mitigate the pang of absence 
caused primarily by Indra’s elephant, contains an allegorical allu- 
sion to w series of firmamenial personification, wherein iravat, 
the vehicle or elephant of the “ god of showers,” is himself a 
cloud. So we are informed in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, where 
i} (p. 261.) the name is said to mean watery. ‘The mythological 
rt allusions of the above passage we cannot here explam: the work 
i just referred to does it sufhciently. 
a “Her person is weary like bruised threads of a lotos ; scarcely 
| can the earnest intreaties of her attendants mcite her to any ex- 
ertion; her cheek, pale as new wrought ivory, emulates the 
beauty of a spotless moon.” 

‘This description of a love-sick maiden is very expressive and 
affecting. It is taken from a drama by Bhavaruti, entitled Ma- 
Jatt Madhava, of which Mr. Coiebrooke has given the argu- 
ment and translated some pages: they afford a gratifying speci- 
men of the Hindt theatre, which he affirms to be the most 
Pane part of their polite literature, and the best suited to the 

Curopean taste. From the specimen given we are strongly im- 
pressed with the desire of perusing the whole of this “ unrivalled 
drama,” as Mr. C. terms it. ‘The pleasing piece translated by 
Sir W. Jones, so weli known by the name of its interesting heroine, 
Sakuntala, could not but excite the desire of the learned in 
Europe, who are disappointed that in the lapse of so many 
years no other of the Hindu dramas has been published. For 
our own parts we certainly seek gratification in this line of 
literature rather than from the science or mythology of the 
Hindus. Sutiicient has been published of the latter; or at 
least, more than its due proportion compared with other branches 
of Indian learning. Moreover on whatever subjects our oriental 
scholars may favour us with their researches in Hindd literature 
or science, we are certain of encountering interspersed mythology 
sufficient, superadded to what we aiready possess, to prevent that 
all-pervading subject from falling in arrear. 

‘The principal incident in the drama now more immediately 
under our notice, is a human sacrifice. On this we shall offer 
no remark. It consists of ten acts, and abounds in theatrical 
situation and effect, concluding with a double wedding. ‘Lhe 
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general subject, Mr. Colebrooke shows, is not ill suited to the 
stage,—“ the play is certam/ly conducted with art, and notwith- 
standing some defects in the fable, the interest on the whole is 
well preserved—the incidents are striking—the intrigue is well 
managed. As to the style, it is of the highest order of Sanskrit 
composition: and the poetry, according to the Indian taste, is 
beautiful.” 

We must now, however reluctantly, take leave of this elegant 
specimen of Mr. Colebrooke’s taste and attainments; and we 
shall always be glad to meet with some of his essays in the suc- 
ceeding volumes of the Asiatic Researches. On his judgment 
the British public may confidently rely concerning every branch 
of oriental literature. 


Art. VII—Remarks upon the Authorities of Mosulman Law. 
By J. H. Harrington, Esq. 


Were we not restricted by obvious considerations, we could 
very profitably diate on this mstructive comment on Mahom- 
medan law authorities. ‘These “Remarks,” form part of an 
analysis of the laws and regulations for the civil government of 
Bengal, intended for the use of the students in the college of 
Fort William; and cannot fail of being very useful to the future, 
as well, indeed, as to the present conservators of the public 
weal of British India. Mr. Harrington is engaged in a very 
praiseworthy labour, interesting to the civilians of every country; 
but we are forced to substitute our strong commendation in lieu 
of the lengthened attention which, under other circumstances, 
we should be disposed to bestow on this article. 


Art. VIIE—An Account of Astronomical Observations taken 
at the Observatory at Madras; to which are added some Re- 
marks on the Declination of certain Stars, and of the Sun, 


when near the Zenith of that Place. By Captain John 
Warren. 


Our brief notice of Art. [V. of this volume is applicable here. 
We must, however, add our regret to that of Captain Warren 
that there should be “ no instruments in the Madras observatory 
wherewith to take accurately great zenith distances ;” and we 
must express our confident hope that such insufficiency will soon 
cease to he a subject of complaint and reproach. The surmise 
of Captain Warren, in his last paragraph, as to the unequal effects 
of refraction at different periods of the night and day, 1s de- 
serving of the serious consideration of astronomers; and, as 
he observes, “strongly suggests the expediency of farther ex- 
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periments for ascertaining a point, which, if established, would 
be highly conducive to important discoveries in an interesting 
but imperfectly known branch of natural philosophy.” 


Art. 1X,.—Translations of two Letters of Nadir Shah; with 


introductory Observations in a Letter to the President. By 
Brigadier-General John Malcolm. 


In the first of these letters Nadir gives an account of his sube 
jugation of Herat—The second, to his son, relates to the con- 
quest of Dehli. Both, together with the introductory letter of 
the gallant Brigadier, are curious, and illustrative of the charaeter 
of Nadir Shah (the Napoleon of the East), and of the history of 
the period to which they relate. A collection is extant of letters 
and original state papers of this enterprizing and, for a time, suc- 
cessful villain, made by his favourite secretary ; which is held in 
high estimation in Persia, not only on account of the light it 
throws on the history of that empire, but from the excellence of 
its style. From this source General Malcolm hass elected these 
two letters; and we are glad to see a notification of his inten- 
tion of communicating others through the same channel. We 
had marked some passages that we intended to extract for the 
amusement of our readers, but must be now content to refer 
them to the volume. 


Arr. X.—Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, 


and Africa. By Edward Daniel Clarke, L.L.D. Part 
the Second. Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land. Section 
the First. Cadell and Davies, Strand, London. 1812. 


Tuts ponderous quarto, of seven hundred and thirteen pages, 
which constitutes only the first section of the second part of Dr. - 
Clarke’s Travels, is one of the most entertaining books of its 
size that has lately fallen under our notice. In aspect, however, 
it reminds us of the form and substance in which the lucubra- 
tions of Ainsworth, Littleton, Boyer, Chambaud, and other 
useful writers of that class have, from time immemorial, been 
presented to our view ; but the adventurous reader, who is bold 
enough to attack the monster, will find him not altogether so for- 
midable as might have been expected. To drop the metaphor, 
the reader will find in this book a great variety of very pleasant 
stories, and desperate adventures, some curious and interesting 
pictures, a few discussions sufficiently correct, and not too 
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learned for the modern taste, and in short, may be conducted 
with pleasure over rather a hackneyed road, by the liveliness 
atid novelty of Dr. Clarke’s remarks and information. 

We do certainly think that a less expensive and majestic form 
would have been more appropriate to the nature of the inform- 
ation conveyed: for after-dinner use im an easy chair, the 
octavo is a much more convenient substance both in shape and 
weight. But when we consider the reasonable and cogent ar- 
guments which both authors and booksellers have to allege in 
favour of the system of quartos, we check our pen, and are al- 
most satisfied to admit that like servants, beards, clothes, and 
other articles of that nature, they are a necessary though a some- 
what troublesome evil. : 

Dr. Clarke, in a previous quarto, which it is neither our du 
nor inclination to review, conveyed himself and his readers to 
the most ancient capital of the christian world, where we find 
him, at the opening of this volume, occupied in the means of 
gaining access, with safety and secrecy, to the recesses of the serag- 
lio,—the vain object of the hopes and wishes of former travellers. 
The times were propitious for such an enterprize. “ ‘The harmony 
existing between England and the Porte, at the critical juncture, 
when Egypt was to be restored to the Turks by British valour,” 
gave great facilities to the execution of any project which an 
Englishman, with money, might choose to undertake. Having 
obtained entrance, the imperial armoury was the first object of 
his attention, where, to his “ great gratification, he beheld the 


weapons, shields, and military engines of the Greek emperors, 


exactly corresponding with those represented on the medals and 
bas reliefs of the ancients, suspended as trophies of the ca 

ture of the city by the Turks.” He was, however, allowed but 
a transient view of these curiosities. ‘The appearance of a bos- 
langhy (one of the guards of the seraglio), obliged him to re- 
treat ; but the view was sufficient, as he justly observes, “to 
excite a belief that other interesting remains of the palace of the 
Cesars might also be similarly preserved.” ‘This conjecture, 
indeed, he had an immediate opportunity of verifying, for some 
pages of the seraglio brought him: several fragments of a magni- 
ficent vase of jaspar agate, which the sultan had dashed to pieces 
in a moment of rage, and which exhibited one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of the Grecian art. ‘These fragments had been 
sold to a poor lapidary of the city, from whom Dr. Clarke purchas- 
ed them, and they are now reserved for annual exhibition during 
a course of public lectures at Cambridge. ‘The vase consisted 
of one entire piece of green jaspar agate, beautifully variegated. 
“The handle,” says Dr. Clarke, “is formed to represent the 
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head of a griffin (carved in all the perfection of the finest 
caméo), whose extended wings aud claws cover the entire sur- 
face. The difficulty of working a siliceous concretion of such 
extraordinary hardness needs not to be specified ; it may be pre- 
sumed that the entire life of the ancient lapidary, by whom it was 
wrought, could have been scarcely adequate to such a perform- 
ance ; nor do we at all know in what manner the work was ef- 
fected. Yet there are parts of it in which the sides of the vase 
are as thin as the finest porcelain.” (P. 12.) 

Dr. Clarke’s next enterprize in the seraglio was of a more 
hazardous nature, no less than that of penetrating within the 
“‘ charem itself, or apartments of the women,’ and the most 
secluded haunts of the Turkish sovereign. ‘To this he seems to 


have been encouraged by the account given him by a Swedish 


gentleman, secretary and chaplain to his country’s mission, and 
a friend of the principal gardener of the seraglio, who was at 
that time a German. The gardener and the Swede were 
sitting together one morning, 


** When the cries of the black cunuchs, opening the door of the 
charem, which communicated with the seraglio gardens, an- 
nounced that these ladies were going to take the air. In order to 
do this, it was necessary to pass the gates adjoining the gardener’s 
lodge ; where an arabat* was stationed to receive them, in which 
it was usual for them to drive round the walks of the seraglio, 
within the walls of the palace. Upon these occasions, the black 
eunuchs examine every part of the garden, and run before the wo- 
men, calling out to all ersons to avoid approaching or beholding 
them, under pain of death. The gardener, and his friend the 
Swede, instantly closed all the shutters, and locked the doors, 
The black eunuchs, arriving soon after, and finding the lod; 
shut, supposed the gardener to be absent. Presently followed the 
sultan mother, with the four principal sultanas, who were in high 
glee, romping and laughing with each other. A small scullery 
window of the gardener’s lodge looked directly towards the gate 
through which these ladies were to pass, and were separated from 
it only by a few yards. Here, through two small gimlet holes, 
bored for the purpose, they bebeld very distinctly the features of 
the women, whom they described as possessing extraordinary 
beauty. Three of the four were Georgians, having dark com- 

lexions and very long dark hair; but the fourth was remarkably 
air; and her hair, also of singular length and thickness, was of a 
fiaxen colour: neither were their teeth dyed black, as those of Turk- 
ish women generally are. The Swedish gentleman said, he was 


* A covered waggon upon four wheels, with latticed windows at the sides, 


farmed to conceal those who are within. It is almost the gnly species of car- 
riage im use among the Turks. | 
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almost sure they suspected they were seen, from the address they 
manifested, in displaying their charms, and in loitering at the 
gate. This gave him and his friend no small degree of terror, as 
they would have paid for their curiosity with their lives, if any 
such suspicion had entered the minds of the black eunuchs, He 
decribed their dresses as rich beyond all that can be imagined, 
Long spangled robes, open in front, with pantaloons embroidered 
in gold and silver, and cevered by a profusion of pearls and pre- 
cious stones, displayed their persons to great advantage ; but were 
so heavy, as actually to encumber their motion, and almost to im- 
pede their walking. Their hair hung in loose and very thick 
tresses, on each side their cheeks; falling quite down to the waist, 
and covering their shoulders behind. ‘Those tresses were quite 


powdered with diamonds, not displayed according to any studied. 


okie, 2-4 but as if carelessly scattered, by handfuls, among 
their owing locks. On the top of their heads, and rather leaning 
to one side, they wore, each of them, a small circular patch or dia- 
dem. Their faces, necks, and even their breasts, were quite ex- 
posed; not one of them having any veil.” (P. 43.) 


This same German gardener (who, we trust, will not be im the 
grand seignor’s service when the work before us reaches Con- 
stantinople) offered to shew Dr. Clarke the interior of the 
seraglio, and of the charem, provided he would come during 
the season of Ramadan, when the guards, being up all night, 
would be stupified during the day by sleep and intoxication. 
This offer was accepted, and the result is, in truth, of no very 
interesting nature; at least.it has no other interest than that of 
originality, being the description of scenes hitherto impervious 
to the eyes of Europeans. Kiosks, trellis-work, lustres, arbours, 
ottomanes, embroidered sofas, and artificial fountains, dis~ 
posed in bad taste, distinguished the sultan’s gardens and aparte 
ments, to which the whole magnificence of the seraglio 1s con- 
fined; for we were almost shocked to find that the fabulous 
splendour of the charem sinks, upon ocular demonstration, 
into a suite of cumbrous and shabby apartments, which seem to 
prognosticate that their pleasures are secluded from the public eye 
through a niggardly, no Jess than a jealous spirit. The minds of 
the intruders were by no means at ease during the progress of 
‘this examination—a French painter, who accompanied Dr, 
Clarke for the purpose ef drawing any curious scene that might 
present itself, was ‘so oppressed by his fears that he could only 
take one hasty sketch, which by the way he afterwards secreted; 
and we have no doubt that the catastrophe related by Le Brun, 
where the detection of the curiosity of an intruder cost him hjs 
life on the spot, recurred more than once on the unwelcome ape 
pearance of the bostanghies, 
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After these general observations we shall not be expected to fol- 
low Dr. Clarke through the bowers, palaces, and arcades of the 
seraglio, nor to recount his hair breadth escapes from the clutches 
of the eunuchs. We shall therefore proceed to the next curiosi- 
ties which fell under his observation at Constantinople. ‘These 
were sets of dancing and howling dervishes—conjurers who, under 
the pretence of religion, extract money from the pockets of the 
curious or the credulous, im return for tricks of the most contempti- 
ble legerdemain. Of the veneration in which they are held by per- 
sons of education, the following retort courteous upon one of 
them by a Swiss gentleman may give a competent idea. 


“© A Swiss gentleman, acting as goldsmith and jeweller to the 
Grand Signior, invited us, with a large party of English, to dine at 
his house in Constantinople. When dinner was ended, one of the 
Howling Dervishes, the most renowned for miraculous powers, was 
brought in, to amuse the company as a common conjuror, Taking 
his seat on a diyan at the upper end of the room, he practised all 
the tricks we had seen at the mosque, with the exception of the hot 
irons, for which he confessed he was not prepared. He affected 
to stab himself, in the eyes and cheeks, with large poignards ; but, 
upon examination, we soon discovered that the blades of the wea- 
pons were admitted by springs into their handles, like those used 
upon the stage in our theatres. A trick which he practised with 
extraordinary skill and address, was that of drawing a sabre across 
his naked body, after having caused the skin of the abdomen to 
lapse over it. : 

** As soon as his exhibition ended, we were told by our host that 
the Dervish should now bear testimony to a miracle on our part: 
and, as he had no conception of the manner in which it was brought 
about, it was probably never afterwards forgotten by him. A large 
electrical apparatus stood within an adjoining apartment; the 
conductors from which, passing into the room, as common bell- 
wires, had been continued along the seat occupied by the Dervish, 
reaching the whole length of the divin. As soon as he began to 
take breath, and repose himself from the fatigue of his tricks, a 
shock from the electrical machine was communicated, that made 
him leap higher than ever he had done for the name of Mohammed. 
Seeing no person near, and every individual of the company affect- 


ing the utmost tranquillity and unconcern, he was perfectly panic- 


struck. Ashamed, however, that an inspired priest, and one of the 
guardians of the miracles of Islamism, should betray causeless 
alarm, he ventured once more to resume his seat: whence, as he 
sat trembling, a second shock sent him fairly out of the house; nor 
could any persuasions of our’s, accompanied by a promise of ex- 
plaining the source of his apprehension, prevail upon him to return, 
even for the payment which was due to him.” (P. 47.) 


We recollect that Mr. Tournefort gives a plate and a concise 
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description of the dancing dervishes of Constantinople, and the 
neighbourhood, 

Durmg the remainder of his stay at Constantinople Dr. Clarke 
collected some valuable information concerning the research of 
Greek manuscripts, many of which he himself purchased—and 
he has published in an appendix lists of those which are to be 
procured in the principal towns of the Levant. In a learned 
note on the modern Greek he gives an account of a dictionary 
of that language, published under the patronage of the Mavro- 
cordato family, opulent Greeks of the Phanar, the part of Con- 
stantinople allotted for the residence of that nation;—of a 
Voyage D’Anacharsis translated into Greek—and a Virgil’s 
/Eneid, rendered into Greek Hexameters, by Bulgari, a bishop 
in Russia. 

The following morsel is also given as a specimen of the ori- 
ginal compositions of the present descendants of the historians 
of the “ Bas Empire.” 


EIAHSIE. 


Kupiog Kapmidvys AawBaver tiv tinny vo ellomoinon evyevee 
xa) TO TAsioroy mEepos Twy Movapyuy 
wie Agpodiry. “Ora aura eis weyedos nad evdeduneva, Exa- 
xara Tov Baludy ris atlas rou. 

“ Aura ra wyaAuara Tappyoidtovras amd Td 
Ews els Tos mévte THS vUNTOS, Els Td Evdov 
Kugias Towativas, emavw eis évos Kougeriegn. Ta every 
H 0: dys tiny eivas yeoos eva sig nade 


Translation. 
NOTICE, 


‘** Mr. Campioni has the honour to inform the Nobility and Gen- 
try, that he is arrived here, with a large collection of forty and 
more Figures ; the greater part, of the Kings of Europe, and many 
other illustrious personages. Among them isa Venus. All these 
are of the size of nature; and dressed, each according to the quality 
of the person. 

“‘ These Figures are exhibited every day, from the morning to 
eleven at night, in the Staurodromo, in the house of Mrs. Thoma- 
sina, above a Confectioner’s shop. The Nobility and Gentry will 
pay according to their liberal dispositions; but the customary price 
is a piastre a head,” (P. 53.) 


Dr. Clarke quitted Constantinople on the @d March,—was 


wafted by prosperous gales to the Hellespont, and of course 
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visited the two castles of the Dardanelles: Notwithstanding the 
objection which M. ‘Tournefort makes to the story of Leander’s 
enterprize, on the ground of the impossibility of a man’s swim- 
ming so far, Dr. Clarke records a rival to Lord Byron, (who as 
our readers will recollect performed the feat), in the person of 
the imperial consul’s servant, who frequently swam across in a 
wider part of the straights. Of the term FlAarus Eaansmovros— 
which Homer could scarcely have applied to the straights, in its 
usual acceptation of the “broad Hellespont,” an ingenious eluci- 
dation is offered by Mr. Walpole, and given in a note. This 
pomee observes, that the proper translation is the “ salt Hel- 
espont,” [MAarus, being used three times in that sense ; also by 
Hesychius. | | 
From the Hellespont, Dr. Clarke proceeded to the investiga- 
tion of the plain of Troy, and the district of Troas, of which he 
has given some views and plans, that will be interesting to those 
who have entered, or are disposed to enter into the controversies 
ia upon the position of the spots immortalized by the first of 
Ath poets. We suppose that we ought to be ashamed to confess that 
v no speculation is less interesting to us. With all our efforts 
we really cannot work up our minds into a state of enthusiasm 
| for a controvery which has no reasonable connection with the 
excellence of the poem it is designed to illustrate; and we trust 
i that it is very possible, ard not inconsistent with good taste, to 
feel the strongest admiration for the one, and the utmost indif- 
ference for the other. But perhaps after all, our predilection 
; for pursuits connected with practical utility, although we trust 
a they have not deprived us of our taste for works of imagination, 
have obtained such a preference in our minds, that we cannot 
enjoy speculations so entirely terminating in themselves,—and that 
we have as little right to question the pleasure which an Homeric 
the traveller may feel in wandering over the Troas, as a philosopher 
has to doubt of the reality of the extacy of a country gentle- 
anan in following the hounds. Be this as it may, we trust our 
readers will accept this plea as an apology for abstaining from 
the discussion. And we shall proceed to render an account of 
@ most adveuturous expedition of the party to climb the snowy 
ridges and summit of Mount Gargarus, in the district of Troas. 
_ During the greatest part of the year this mountain, like A‘tna, 
is marked by a triple zone, one of cultivated land, two of forest, 
and three of snow and ice. Through the former division, and 
one half of the latter, the travellers proceeded without difficulty, 
| on horseback, when they were obliged to alight and struggle 
with difficulty through alpine forest scenery, stones 
| with half congealed snow, and were occasionally greeted with 
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ihe traces of wild boars, leopards, and tigers, whose skins, wher 
taken, are a perquisite of the Pacha of the Dardanelles. 


«« At length we cleared the zone of forests: all above was icy, 
bleak, and fearful. Our little party, by the number of stragglers, 
was soon redoced toasmall band, Neither the Jewish interpreter, 
whom we had brought from the Dardanelles, nor the artist, would 

a step farther. One of the guides, with Mr. Cripps, and our 
Gireck servant, remained with me. We were reduced to the neces- 
sity of advancing upon our hands and feet, neither of which made 
the smallest impression upon the icy surface of the snow. Soon 
afterwards we found ourselves hanging over the brink -of a preci- 
pice so tremendous, that the slightest slip of one of our feet would, 
we perceived, afford a speedy passage to eternity. Here our servant 
refused to proceed, and the guide was only prevented from leaving 
me by brandy. I therefore prevailed on Mr. Cripps, much against 
his inclination, to remain behind; and, by makiug holes for our 
hands and feet, advanced with the guide. The mountain has four 
points of eminence toward the summit, each of which is higher 
than the other. Our progress led us to the third of these; the 
lowest, except one; and this point we attained in the manner I have 
described. From hence the transition to the base of the second 
point, over the frozen snow, along the ridge of the mountain, was 
made without difficulty ; although the slope on each side presented 
a frightful precipice of above a thousand feet. At the base of the 
second point, viewing the sheet of ice before him, a guide posi- 
tively refused to proceed ; and finding me determined to make the 
trial, he began to scream with all his might, breaking off with his 
feet some nodules of the frozen snow, in order to intimidate me, by 
shewing how the smallest fragment set in motion was carried into 
the gulph on either side below us. The ascent was, to be sure, 
somewhat critical, and could only be effected by a ladder of ice, 
I cut holes for my hands and feet, my face touching the surface of 
the steep as I continued climbing. ‘The north wind blew with @ 
degree of violence that made the undertaking more difficult; for 
my fingers, almost frozen, lost their feeling. A tiger, when the 
snow was fresher, had left the impression of his feet; and these 
marks proved a valuable guidance to me, in shewing the direction 
I was to pursue. In this manner I reached the second point. Still 
a fong and laberious track was before me; but the greatest dif 
ficulty was over. I advanced with eagerness over an aénal ridge, 
toward the highest point of all, where no vestige of any tiving bet 
could be discerned. Here the ascent was easier than before; an 
in a few minutes I stood upon the summit. What a spectacle! 
All European Turkey, and the whole of Asia Minor, seemed as it 
were modelled before me on a vast surface of glass. The great 
objects drew my attention first; afterwards 1 examined each parti- 
cular place with minute observation. The eye, roaming to Con- 
stantinople, beheld all the Sea of Marmora, the mountains of Prusa, 
with Asiatic Olympus, and all the surrounding territory; Compre- 
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hending, in one wide survey, all Propontis and the Hellespont, 
with the shores of Thrace and Chersonesus, all the north of the 
ZEgean, Mount Athos, the Islands of Imbrus, Samothrace, 
Lemnos, Tenedos, and all beyond, even to Euboea; the Gulph 
of Smyrna, almost all Mysia and Bithynia, with part of Lydia 
and fonia. Looking down upon Troas, it appeared spread as a 
lawn before me. [distinctly saw the course of the Scamander 
through the Trojan Plain to the sea, The visible appearance of 
the river, like a silver thread, offered a clue to other objects. I 
could discern the tomb of Aisyetes, and even Bonarbashy. At the 
base of the mountain, and immediately below my eyes, stood the 
conical hill of Kachanld Tépe, on whose sides and summit are the 
yuins before described,” (P. 134.) ad 


Unless, as in the judgment of the Chamois hunters of the Alps, 
(among whom about one generation in three dies a natural death) 
the pleasure of an exploit is really proportionate with its danger; it 
must have been rather provoking to Dr. Clarke, to find, as he 
did by a subsequent communication with the Earl of Aberdeen, 
that, had he selected a more favourable time of the vear, he might 
have visited the summit of this mountain without difficulty. 

It is not to be supposed that Mount Ida, and the source of 
the Scamander, would be left unexplored by Dr. Clarke. He 
has given an animated description and an interesting engraving 
of this stupendous and romantic scene, where 

** Xunthus immortal progeny of Jove,” 


impetuously bursts in several cascades from chasms on the naked 
face of a perpendicular rock, surmounted by enormous plane 
trees, and every variety of evergreen shrub, and wild flowers. 
The followiwg reflection on the scene does credit to his heart 
and to his judgment. “ ‘The early Christians who retired or fled 
from the haunts of society to the wilderness of Gargarus, seem 
to have been fully sensible of the effect produced by grand 
objects, 1m selecting as the place of their abode the scenery 
near the source of the Scamander; where the voice of nature 
speaks in her most awful tone; where amidst roaring waters, 
waving forests, and broken precipices, the mind of man becomes 
impressed as by the influence of a present deity.” (P. 144). 
Having satisfied his curiosity in the district of 'Troas, Dr. 
Clarke re-embarked, and proceeded along the cuvast of Asia 
Misor, passing within Tenedos, Scio, Patmos, Cos, Kc. to 
Rhodes, Having himself had no opportunity of exploring the 
interior of Asia Minor, he gives, in copious notes on this chap- 
ter. some observations of the Rev. Mr. Walpole, made during that 
gentleman’s travels in the country: they are the remarks of a 
scholar and a man of taste; but do not appear to contain much 
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important or peculiarly interesting matter. Of the channel be- 
tween Scio and the Erythren promontory, which forms tlie 
western and southera sides of the gulf of Smyrna, Dr. Clarke. 
gives the following description. 


«* The scenery is perhaps unequalled by any thing in the Archi- 
pelago, not only from the grandeur, height, and magnitude of the. 
gigaatic masses presented on the coast, but from the extreme rich- 
ness and fertility of the island filled with flowery, luxuriant, and 
odoriferous plants, and presenting a magnificent slope, covered with 
gardens from the water’s edge. ‘Trees bending with fruit; the. 
citron, the orange, the lemon, the mulberry, and the lentiscus, or 
mastic-tree, are seen forming extensive groves: and in the midst of 
these appears the town of Scio. 

** Upon iirst entering the straits, small objects interfere not with 
the stupendous grandeur of the view. Mountains, high, undu- 
lating, sweeping, precipitous, inelose the sea on all sides; so as to 
give it the appearance of a vast lake, surrounded by that sort of 
Alpine territory, where the eye, from the immensity of objects, 
roams with facility over the sides and summits it beholds; survey-. 
ing valleys, precipices, chasms, crags, and bays; and, losing all 
attention to minuter features, is occupied only in viewing the bolder 
outlines of nature. As we advanced, however, and drew near to 
Chios, the gorgeous picture presented by that beautiful island drew 
all our attention, and engrossed it from daylight until noon, It 
is the paradise of modern Greece; more productive than any other 
island, and yielding to none in grandeur. We passed close be- 
neath the town, sailing pleasantly along tts vineyards and planta- 
tions, and inhaling spicy odours, wafted from cliffs and groves, 
The houses being all white, with flat roofs, presented a lively con- 
trast to the evergreens which overshadowed them; seeming like 
little palaces in the midst of bowers of citron, lime, olive, and. 
pomegranate trees. This chosen spot was for many years the resi- 
dence of an Englishman of the name of Baimbridge, who had search- 
ed all Europe for a healthy plece wherein to end his days; and, 
although his arm was fractured at the advanced age of seventy-four, 
he livedin Scio until he was ninety-three. The captain of our vessel 
well remembered him, when he was himself only the mate of a 
merchantman, and his master’s ship was laid up in the island dur- 
ing a twelvemonth. He pointed out the house where. he lived, and 
the tree beneath which he was buried; and speke of his residence 
in Scio as the happiest remembrance of his life. Indeed, the 
praises of this favoured island are universal in the country; and its 
delights constitute the burden of many a tale, and many a song, 
among the modern Greeks.”’ (P. 185). 

The straights of Samos, a few leagues south of this picturesque 
passage, are represented as very dangerous to mariners. e 
Samians are directed by the ‘lurks: to erect lights for the 
guidance of vessels navigating the straight, and jf we may bg- 
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lieve the following story, are subjected also to a still heavier 
responsibility. A Turkish admiral, one of whose frigates was 
cast away on the rocks, insisted upon being paid the value by 
the inhabitants. The poor Greek islanders maintamed their 
innocence as to the loss of the frigate, but were soon silenced 
by this conclusive argument; “‘ Would the wreck have happen- 
ed, if your island had not been in the way?” 

At Cos, Dr. Clarke discovered a large and beautiful piece of 
sculpture, in bas relief, in the purest Grecian style, representing 
the nuptials of Neptune and Amphitrite. It had been used by 
the Genoese, in common with other materials, in the construc- 
tion of the castle, and did not appear to be at all valued by the 
natives; our traveller insinuates that had it not been for a strict 
monopoly in the avulsion of antiques, which seems to have been 
established by our ambassador at the Porte in his own favour, 
this precious relique might have been brought home to enrich 
our national collections. And he utters a pious wish, that tke 
rich and scientific travellers who are now exploring the Levant 
may have influence enough to obtain possession of it. 

“ Rhodes,” says Dr. Clarke, “ is a most delightful spot; the 
air is healthy, and the gardens are filled with delicious fruit. 
Here, as in Cos, every gale is scented with powerful fragrance 
wafted from groves of orange and citron trees. Numberless aro- 
matic herbs exhale at the same time such profuse odour, that the 
whole atmosphere seems impregnated with a spicy perfume.” 

‘The party, however, “ were hastening to the coast of Egypt,” 
and therefore took but a cursory view of the antiquities of the 
island. Of the neighbouring island of Syme, famous for its 
divers, (who were successful in raising part of tlie cargo of the 
frigate which even the freight of Lord Elgin’s spoils of Athens 
could not save from sinking) the following singular custom is re- 
lated, instituted probably with a view to keep up among the 
islanders the excellence of the art by which they are diutinpaished, 
When a man of property intends to marry his daughter, he ap- 
points a day when all the unmarried young men repair to the sea 
side, strip themselves, and begin diving in the presence of the 
father and the daughter: he who goes deepest, and remains long- 
est under water, obtains the lady. | 

The gulf of Glaucus or Macri Bay, on the coast of Asia 

ner, north-east of Rhodes, in which are seated the ruins 
of ‘Telmessus, appears both from the views and the descrip- 
tion given by Dr. Clarke to be magnificent by nature, and 
curious for the remains of art, which are still to be found there. 
“A certain vastness of proportion, it is observed, as in the walls 
of Tyrinthus or Crotona, may be said to characterise the traces 
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of the Dorian colonies all over the coast of Asia Minor,” and 
among them the remaius of the enormous amphitheatre of Tel- 
messus now attests the ancient grandeur of the people, and the sub- 
lime conceptions of their artists. ‘The height of the corridor, 
of the portals, of the benches, and the enormous masses of stone 
which have withstood for so many ages the attacks of time and 
of barbarians, form altogether a most interesting subject of 
contemplation. “ Before the front of this fine theatre extended 
a noble terrace, to which a magniticent flight of steps conducted 
to the sea. ‘The beautiful harbour of Telmessus, with the 
precipices, and snow clad summits around it, was the prospect 
surveyed by the spectators from within; and behmd towered the 
heights of that mountain, to whose shelving sides the edifice was 
in itself accommodated: nor can imagmation picture a sublimer 
scene than, under so many circumstances of the grandest asso- 
ciation, was presented to the stranger, who landing from his bark 
beneath the facade of this magnificent building, ascended to the 
terrace from the strand, and entering the portals of the theatre, 
beheld thousands seated within its spacious area.” 

Telmessus was renowned for the art of divimation. Croesus 
king of Lydia, and Alexander the Great, both procured their 
domestic soothsayers from this town; but the confidence in their 
auguries would have been somewhat dimmished, could they have 
explored a cave carved out of the solid rock on the sea-shore, 
which Dr. Clarke discovered near the amphitheatre. ‘The 
sides are of natural stone, but the back consists of masonry, 
stuccoed with so much art, that it presents a close imitation of 
the rock itself. ‘The intention of this contrivance is too obvious to 
need explanation. Some of those curious sepulchres, whose 
mouths are closed by square slabs of stone exactly adapted, 
and so nicely adjusted, that the place of entrance could not 
be observed, and which are mentioned by Maundrel and other 
writers to be common in Palestine, are also found at 'Telmes- 
sus, with the remains of Greek and Phcenician inscriptions; but 
it does not appear that much information can be gleaned from 
them. 

From Macri Bay the party sailed to Egypt. When we perceived 
in the title-page of this volume, that the author’s researches had 
extended to Africaand Egypt, wedid certainly expect to find some- 
thing more than a mere visit to the British army on that coast, and 
the details of the affecting circumstances which passed there in the 
early part of the celebrated campaign in that country. We did 
not think that history wanted any fresh elucidations on that 
subject, and it is really very little interesting to us at this time 
of day, what portion of the adventurous story fell under the 
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personal observation of Dr. Clarke. Nor can the detail con- 
cerning “ our gallant officers, mutilated, hacked, or wounded 
by shot in different parts of their bodies,” which presented so 
“ revolting a picture” to our fair weather adventurer, reconcile 
us more to the draft made upon our patience in these chapters, 
than the very bad taste of the terrific passages, which im- 
mediately follow. “ Nor was this all. One day leaning out of 
the cabin window, by the side of an ofticer, who was employed 
in fishing, the corpse of a man, newly sewed in a hammock, 
started half out of the water, and slowly continued its course 
with the current towards the shore. Nothing could be more 
horrible; its head and shoulders were visible, turning first to one 
side, then to the other, with a solemn and awful movement, as 
if impressed with some dreadful secret of the deep, which from 
its watery grave it came upwards to reveal.” “ ‘The shores of 
Egypt may in truth be described as washed with blood.” “ The 
hones of thousands yet whiten in the scorching sun on the sands 
of Aboukir,” &c. When such scenes as these are studiously en- 
larged upon by persons not in the service, who voluntarily place 
themselves within view of the horrors of war, we cannot but con- 
sider it as a species of breach of confidence. Our soldiers and 
sailors are no less alive to the feelings and the decencies due to their: 
dead companions in arms, than the professors of our universities, 
although dire necessity may often prevent them from being fully 
called into action. Surely there is nothing so extraordinary in 
such a sight as this on the heel of a great naval engagement, as 
to render it necessary for Dr. Clarke to make the ladies shudder, 
and the gentlemen stare, by dwelling with such a parade of 
feeling on so disgusting a detail. If we are justified in raking 
wmong charnel houses tor subjects on which to harrow up the 
feelings, and to build a pompous sentence, we may fulfil this 
object at home, without going to the scene of a glorious engage- 
ment and associating the disgusting relicks of carnage with the 
blooming wreaths of the warrior. 

But to make some amends to Dr. Clarke for this strain of 
vituperation, from which we confess that we could not refrain, 
we will quote a passage in much better taste, and where he has 
done more justice to his subject; although we believe that the 


landing of our troops in Egypt has been before described nearly 
im the same words, 


“ Never was any thing conducted with greater regularity. The 
French, to their astonishment, as they afterwards often related, in- 
stead of beholding a number of men landed pell-mell, saw the 
British troops preserving a regular line, as they advanced in theit 
boats, although the wind was directly in their teeth; and, finally, 
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landing in regular order of battle, under the heaviest fire perhaps 
ever experienced. Shells, cannon-balls, and grape-shot, coming 
with the wind, fell like a storm of hail about them; yet not a 
soldier quitted his seat nor moved, nor did a single sailor shrink 
from the hard labour of his oar, Not a musket was suffered to be 
charged, until the troops could form upon the strand. They were 
commanded te sit still in the boats: and this command, with in- 
conceivable firmness, did these men obey ; with the exception only 
of returuing for each volley of shot from their enemies three gene- 
ral cheers, an effect of ardour in which their officers found it im- 
possible to restrain them. The feelings of those who remained 
in the ships were not proof against sucha sight. Several of our 
brave seamen wept like children; and many of those upon the 
uarter-decks, who attempted to use telescopes, suffered the glasses 
to fall from their hands, and gave vent to their tears,”” (P. 277.) 


After penetrating into the interior of Egypt as far as Rosetta, 
Dr. Clarke re-embarked and proceeded to the Island of Cyprus. 
Of the moral and political state of this once earthly paradise he 
gives a very lamentable description. It appears that “ Cyprus 
opima,”’ whose plunder filled the Romantreasury (albeit well gorged 
with the plunder of conquered nations) more than any country over 
which they triumphed,—Cyprus, the birth-place of Venus, and the 
residence of Ceres, once replete with corn and wine and oil, and 
with all the perfumes of Arabia, is now justly described by 
Dr. Clarke in these few words. “ Agriculture neglected, inha- 
bitants oppressed, population destroyed, pestiferous air, con- 
tagion, poverty, indolence, desolation.” Our countryman Mory- 
son gives a very different account of the state of this island when 
he visited it at the latter end of the 16th century, about 20 or 30 
years after its conquest by the Turks from the Venetians. “ This 
island,” says he “ yieldeth to no place m fruitfultiess or pleasure, 
being enriched with corne, oile, cheese, most sweete porkes, 
sheepe (having tails that weigh more than twenty pounds), 
capers (growing upon pricking bushes), pemegranates, oranges, 
and the like fruites. Cones or reedes of sugar (which they beat 
in mils, drawing out a water which they seeth to make sugar), 
with rich wines (but gnawing or burning the stomach), odorifer- 
ous cipres trees (whereof they make fires) store of cotton and 
many other blessings of nature.’ (Moryson’s Itin. part I. 
cap.1.) Oh! Mahomet, what a responsibility is thine! _ 

[t is at present however rich in antiquities. “ The inhabitants 
of Larneca rarely dig near their town without discovering either 
the traces of antient buildings, subterranean chambers or sepul- 
chres. Not long before our arrival the English consul, Signior 
Peristiani, a Venetian, dug up in one place above thirty idols be- 
longing to the most antient mythology of the heathen world. 
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Their origin refers to a period long anterior to the conquest of 
Cyprus by the Ptolemies, and may relate to the earliest establish- 
ment of the Pheenician colonies.” (P. 316.) Besides these, 


antient gems, intaglios, and signet stones are frequently found 


_ and sold in some parts of the island for a few paras, Dr. Clarke 


lias given fac similes of some of the most curious. ‘The stones he 
considers as evidently of Phoenician engraving, and from the simi- 
larity of many of the letters with the Etruscan, he concludes the 
Etruscans and Phoenicians to have had one common origin. Dr. 
Clarke also enters upon. this occasion into a learned dissertation on 
the origin of Caméos, and subjoins a curious MS. Greek Com- 
mentary upon Gregory Nazianzen, relating to a picture by 
Zeuxis, who, though a very famous painter, does not appear from 
the MS. to have possessed the true principles of good taste. 
This commentary was discovered by the late professor Porson, in 
a MS. copy of Gregory Nazianzen, brought by Dr. Clarke from 
the monastery of the apocalypse at Patmos; and we regret that 
we have not space to give it at length. ‘The observations of 
Dr. Clarke upon this island are among the most amusing of 
the volume. He travelled over a large portion of it—explored 
its botanical resources, paid a visit of ceremony to the Turkish 
governor, and collected many gems, silver and bronze medals, 
&c. and some of the stones, for the production of which the 
island is famous, and which Moryson calls “adamants ; reputed 
by skilful jewellers almost as precious as the Orientall.” We 
shall be satisfied with quoting for the amusement of our readers 
the following description of the women of Cyprus. 


‘* The interesting costume presented in the dress of the Cyprian 
ladies ought not to pass without notice. Their head apparel was 
precisely modelled after the kind of Calathus represented upon 
the Pheenician idols of the country, and upon Egyptian statues. 
This was worn by women of all ranks, from the wives of the con- 
suls to their slaves. Their hair, dyed of a fine brown colour, by 
means of a plant called henna, hung behind, in numerous long 
straight Iwaide and, in some ringlets disposed near the face, were 
fastened blossoms of the jasmine, strung together, upon slips from 
leaves of the palm-tree, in a very curious and pleasing manner. 
Next to the Calmuck women, the Grecian are of all others best 
versed in cosmetic arts. ‘They possess the valuable secret of giv- 
ing a brown colour to the whitest locks, and also tinge their eye- 
brows with the same hue; an art that would be highly prized by 
the hoary courtezans of London and of Paris. The most splendid 
colours are displayed in their habits; and these are very becoming 
to the girls of the island. The upper robe is always of scarlet, 
crimson, or green silk, embroidered with gold. Like other Greek 
women, they wear long scarlet pantaloons, fastened round the 
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enkle; and yellow boots, with slippers of the same colour. Around 
the neck, and from the head, were suspended a profusion of gold 
coins, chains, and other trinkets. About their waists they have a 
large belt or zone, fastened in front by two large and heavy polished 
brass plates. They endeavour to make the waist appear as long as 


possible, and the legs, consequently, short. Naturally corpulent, 
they take no pains to diminish the size of their bodies by lacing, 
but seem rather vain of their bulk ; exposing their bosoms, at the 
same time, in a manner highly unbecoming.” (P. 338.) 


We would wish to recommend to the ladies of another nation 
where we have observed a good deal of the same bad taste, and 
too great a similarity with many of these pernicious habits, a 
consideration of the consequences naturally resulting from them, 
as exemplified in the following passage. 


«As we rode into the town, we met a long train of women, 
dressed in white robes, the beautiful costume of the capital, filling 
the air with their lamentations. Some of these were of the middle 
age, but all were handsome: as they came on, they exposed their 
faces and breasts to public view, tearing their hair, and weeping 
piteously. In the midst of the procession rode a Turk upon an 
ass, smoking his pipe in the most tranquil manner, and wholly in- 
different to their cries. Upon inquiring the cause of this tumult, 
we were told that these women were all prostitutes, whom the 
governor had banished the city, and whom they were therefore con- 
ducting beyond the gates. Their dress was modelled after a very 
antient form, and Inghly elegant: it consisted entirely of fine 
white linen, so disposed as to veil at once the whole figure, unless 


when purposely cast uside; aud it fell to the ground in long grace- 
ful folds,” (P. 344.) 


From Cyprus Dr. Clarke returned to the coast of Egypt, and 
after remaining two days on board the fleet sailed in the Romu- 
lus ir:gate to Acre, with an intention of visiting the Holy Land. 
‘The remainder of the volume, consisting of 300 pages, relates 
exclusively to this most interesting portion of the world. 

But before we euter upon any of ts details, we must really 
present our readers with the foilowing curious account of Djezzar 
Pacha of Acre, or as Dr. Clarke asserts, more correctly of 
Seide or Sidon. Our readers will recollect that this is the per- 
son whose fort was defended by Sir Sidney Smith, and his little 
band of British sailors, against all the power of Buonaparte and 
the French army ; aud that it was even after an’ extensive breach 
was effected in the main defences of the.place, that the French 
leader was obliged to retire disgraced and «iscomfited from his 
apparently easy enterprize. Lt wall afford some illustration 
to the tuilowing passage to relate a fact whieh we have 
reason to think founded :—that. even’ while the British: officer 
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and the Turkish Pacha were fighting side by side against the 
French, Sir Sidney entertamed such well grounded suspicion of 
the fidelity of his companion in arms, that he did not think it 
prudent to drink his coffee to the bottom during the siege. We 
now insert the portrait of this tyrant drawn from actual observa- 


tion, and illustrated by some original information obtained by 
Dr. Clarke at Acre. 


«« His mere name carried terror with it over the Holy Land, the 
most lawless tribes of Arabs expressing their awe and obcisance, 
whensoever it was uttered. As for his appellation Djezzar, as 
explained by himself, it signified butcher; but of this name, not- 
withstanding its avowed allusion to the slaughters committed b 


him, he was evidently vain, He was his own minister, chancellor, 


treasurer, and secretary; often his own cook and gardener ; and 
not unfrequently both judge and executioner in the same instant, 


“Yet there were persons who had acted, and still occasionally offici- 


ated, in these several capacities, standing by the door of his apart- 
ment ; some without a nose, others without an arm, with one ear 
only, or one eye; ‘ marked men,’ as he termed them; persons bear- 
ing signs of their having been instructed to serve their master with 
fidelity. Through such an assemblage we were conducted to the 
door of a small chamber, in a lofty part of his castle, over-lookin 

the port. A Jew who had been his private secretary met us, oe 
desired us to wait in an open court or garden before this door, 
until Djezzar was informed of our coming. This man, for some 
breach of trust, had been deprived of an ear and an eye at the 
same time. At one period of the pacha’s life, having reason to 
suspect the fidelity of his wives, he put seven of them to death 
with his own hands. It was after his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca; the janissarjes, during his absence, having obtained ac- 
cess to the charem. If his history be ever written, it will have all 


the air of a romance. His real name is Achmed. He was a native 


of Bosnia, and speaks the Sclavonian language better than any 
other. It is impossible to give even a detail of his numerous ad- 
ventures here. At an early period of his life, he sold himself to a 
slave-merchant in Constantinople; and being purchased by Ali Bey, 
in Egypt, he rose from the humble situation of a Mamluke slave, 
to the post of governor of Cairo. In this situation, he distinguished 
himself by the most rigorous execution of justice, and realized the 
stories related of Oriental Caliphs, by mingling, in disguise, with 
the inhabitants of the city, ne thus making himself master of all 
that was said concerning himself, or transacted by his officers, 
The interior of his mysterious palace, inhabited by his women, or 
to use the Oriental mode of expression, the charem of his seraglio, 
rs accessible only by himself. Early in every evening he regularly 
retired to this place, through three massive doors, every one of 
which he closed and barred with his own hands, To have knocked 
at the outer door after he had retired, or even to enter the seraglio, 
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was an offence that would have been punished with death. No 
person in Acre knew the number of his women, but from the 
circumstance of a certain number of covers being daily placed in a 
kind of wheel or turning cylinder, so contrived as to convey dishes 
to the interior, without any possibility of observing the person who 
received them. He had from time to time received presents of 
female slaves; these had been sent into his charem; but, after 
wards, whether they were alive or dead, no one knew except hime 
self. They entered never to go out again; and, thus immured, 
were cut off from all knowledge of the world, except what he 
thought proper to communicate. If any of them were ill, he 
brought a physician to a hole in the wall of the charem, through 
which the sick person was allowed to thrust her arm; the Pacha 
himself holding the hand of the physician during the time her 
pulse was examined. If any of them died, the event was kept as 
secret as when he massacred them with his own hands; and this, 
it was said, he had done in more than one instance. Such stories 
are easily propagated, and as readily believed; and it is probable 
that many of them are without foundation. We must, however, 
admit the truth of the terrible examples he made after his return 
from Mecca, in consequence of the infidelity of his women, 
From all the information we could obtain, he considered the fe- 
male tenants of his charem as the children of his family. When 
he retired, he carried with him a number of watch-papers he had 
amused himself by cutting with scissars — the day, as toys to 
distribute among them; neither could there be any possible mo- 
tive of cruelty, even in the worst of tyrants, towards such defence- 
less victims. He was above sixty years old at the time of our ar« 
rival, but vain of the vigour he still retained at that advanced age, 
He frequently boasted of his extraordinary strength; and used to 
bare his arm, in order to exhibit his brawny muscles. Some- 
times, in conversation with strangers, he would suddenly leap up- 
right from his seat, to shew his activity.” (P. 362.) 


It is gratifying to recollect that the people of Syria have been 
released by his death from the iron rule of such a tyrant. Some 
amusing interviews took place between Dr. Clarke and this 
Turk, which are related in a lively manner, and a well executed 
engraving of the port of Acre adorns the chapter, 

We now proceed to Dr. Clarke to the Holy Land 
—the scene where the particulars of the holy and unspotted life 
of our blessed Saviour were transacted, and out of the bounds of 
which he never passed during his abode on earth, except in his 
infancy, during the temporary flight of his parents into Egypt ; 
the real scene of the crusades, and the imaginary canvas on 
which the ravings of that noble delirium have been traced by the 
poetical pencil of romance. It 1s not surprising that a region 
replete with so many sources of interest should have been fre- 
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quently traversed and described. And the veneration for its 
ruined and desolated remains seems to be one of the few pious 
impressions which have descended unimpaired from our ances- 
tors. As protestants we have of course ceased to pay any adora- 
tion to the holy places, but we still feel with the honest traveller 
to whom we have more than once referred, who “thought no 
place more worthie to be viewed in the whole world than this 
citie, (Jerusalem) where howsoever I gave all divine worship to 
God, and thought none to be given to the places ; yet I confesse, 
that (through the grace of God) the very places strucke me with a 
religious horrour, and filled my minde, prepared to devotion, 
with holie motions.” 

Dr. Clarke assures us that he has “ ventured to see this coun- 
try with other eyes than those of monks, and to make the Scrip- 
tures rather than Bede or Adamnanus his guide in visiting the 
holy places; to attend more to a single chapter, nay a single 
verse of the gospel, than to all the legends and traditions of the 
fathers of the church.” Now we certainly think that it was a 
very laudable precaution to refer constantly to the gospel in tra- 
velling over the scenes where the events of that sacred history 
were transacted. But surely it is reasonable to conclude that the 
“ fathers of the church,” and even that “ old lady of good inten- 
tions, the Empress Helena” were not unmindful of this obvi- 
ous precanion ;—and as they had the advantage of verifying the 
locality of the holy places by this test so many centuries nearer 
to the performance of the acts by which they were distinguished ; 
——and as the interests and even the emulations of the various 
sects of Christians who have resided at Jerusalem, with very 
few exceptions, since the death of our Saviour, must have 
tended to preserve the knowledge of that locality unimpaired ;— 
we cannot help demurring to the supposed advantages, which 
even very superior ingenuity can afford to a traveller of the 19th 
century, who, upon comparing the present face of the country 
with the account im the gospels, should presume, in important 
matters, to contradict the contimued tradition of the preceding 
18 centuries, which have wrought their changes on the objects 
of research. These observations are not, of course, intended to 
apply to the degrading mummery practised by some of the men- 
dicant monks of the convents in the Holy Land. 

On the second day’s journey from Acre, Dr. Clarke and his 
companions passed over the plain of Zabulon, “ every where co- 
vered with spontaneous vegetation flourishing with the wildest 
exuberance ;” but entirely neglected and uncultivated through 
the tyranny and bad policy of the tyrant Djezzar. In the centre 
ef this plain lies the ancient acropolis of Sapphura, or Zeph 
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(Joshua xv. 55.), once “ the chief city and bulwark of Galilee.” 
In the ruins of a stately Gothic edifice, called the house of St. 
Anne, some ancient pictures, part of the former decorations of 
the church, had been lately discovered; but from the account 
and engraving given by Dr. Clarke, they do not appear to be es- 
sentially different from the oldest of the sacred pamtings, which 
are occasionally discovered in the ancient European cathedrals. 
From Sephoury, notwithstanding the rumours of plague, the 
party proceeded to Nazareth, a small town or village situated 
upon the side of a barren rocky elevation facing the east, and 
commanding a long valley. An engraving of this nursing place 
of our Saviour is given: it appears to stand in a desolate situation 
surmounted by romantic hills. ‘The plague, the tyrannical go-. 
vernment of Djezzar, and the natural barreiness of the soil, had 
conspired to reduce the few inhabitants that remained to the most 
wretched state of indigence; and to provoke a repetition of the 
taunting question, whether “ any good thing could come out of 
Nazareth?” The objects of curiosity at Nazareth are, 1. A cave, 
the supposed residence of Joseph and the Virgin Mary; for build- 
ing a handsome church over this retreat the empress Helena, mo- 
ther of Constantine, has incurred the violent anger of Dr. Clarke, 
who even goes the length of asserting, that this good oldlady would 
have desiccated and paved the sea of Tiberias, had not nature 
opposed itself to her wishes. 2. The workshop of Joseph. 3. 
The synagogue, where Christ is said to have read the scriptures 
to the Jews; and lastly, a precipice without the town, which 
accords with the words of the Evangelist, aud proves the present 
site of the village to be the same with that occupied by the an- 
cient towns The following singular scenes presented themselves 
during the day, which the party spent at Nazareth. 


‘* As we passed through the streets, loud screams, as of a person 
frantic with rage and grief, drew our attention towards a miserable 
hovel, whence we perceived a woman issuing hastily, with a cradle, 
containing an infant. Having placed the child upon the area 
before her dwelling, she as quickly ran back-again; we then per- 
ceived her beating something violently, all the while filling the air 
with the most piercing shrieks. Running to see what was the cause 
of her cries, we observed an enormous serpent, which she had found 
near her infant, and had completely dispatched before our arrival, 
Never were maternal feelings more strikingly pourtrayed than in 
the countenance of this woman. Not satisfied with having killed 
the animal, she continued her blows until she had reduced it to 
atoms, unheeding any thing that was said to her, and only abstract- 
ing her attention from its mangled body to cast, occasionally, a wild 
and momentary glance towards her child. 

“In the evening we visited the environs, and, walking to the 
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brow of a hill above the town, were gratified by an interesting pro- 
spect of the long valley of Nazareth, and some hills between which 
a road leads to the neighbouring plain of Esdraelon, and to Jerue 
salem. Some of the Arabs came to converse with us, We were 
surprised to hear them speaking Italian: they said they had been 
early instructed in this language, by the friars of the convent, 
Their conversation was full of complaints against the rapacious ty- 
ranny of their governors. One of them said, * Beggars in England 
are happier and better than we poor Arabs.’ ‘ Why better?’ said 
one of our party. * Happier,’ replied the Arab who had made the 
observation, ‘in a good government: better, because they will nat en- 
dure a bad one.’”? (P. 439.) 


From Nazareth they proceeded to the sea of Tiberias, “ an 
immense lake, almost equal in the grandeur of its appearance to 
that of Geneva,” surrounded by magnificent mountains risin 
from the cultivated plains which deck its immediate borders. At 
the northern extremity of the lake is a mountainous territory, 
still called in Arabic “ the wilderness,” to which John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus himself retired in their early years. ‘To the south- 
west, at the distance of twelve miles, lies mount Thabér, having 
a conical form, and perfectly insulated on the northern side of 
the wide plains of Esdraelon, In a romantic nook on the borders 
of the lake, is seated the little fortified town of Tiberias, and 
near it the warm baths of Emmaus. And northward, upon a 
bold declivity the travellers beheld “ the st¢uation of Capernaum, 
upon the boundaries of the two tribes of Zabulon and Naphthali.” 
This exquisitely interesting scene is illustrated by a well-executed 
engraving. rom ‘Tiberias they crossed the plain of Esdraelon, 
round the base of mount Thabér, to Napolose the ancient Sichem. 
On the plain were encamped parties of Djezzar’s cavalry, and the 
Arabs, whose incursions they were sent to check, occupied the 
mount and the surrounding hills ; a trifling conflict, for the posses- 
sion of some cattle, had occurred between the hostile bands a 
few days before. ‘To the historical celebrity of this vast plain, the 
following well-wrought passage bears an apposite testimony. 


“ Here, on this plain, the most fertile part of all the land of Ca- 
naan, oma though a solitude, we found like one vast meadow, 
covered with the richest pasture,) the tribe of Issachar ¢ rejoiced in 
their tents.’ In the first ages of Jewish history, as well as during 
the Roman empire, the Crusades, and even in later times, it has 
been the scene of many a memorable contest. Here it was that 
Barak, descending with his ten thousand from Mount Thabér, dis- 
comfited Sisera and ‘all his chariots, even nine hundred chariots 
of iron, and all the people that were with him,’ gathered ‘from 

Harosheth of the Gentiles, unto the river of Kishon ;’ when ¢all the 
host of Sisera fell upon the edge of the sword; and there was not a 
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man left ;? when ‘ the kings came and fought, the kings of Canaan 
in Taanach, by the waters of Megiddo.’ Here also it was that Jo- 
siah, king of Judah, fought in disguise against Necho, king of 


Egypt, and fell by the arrows of his antagonist. So great were the 
lamentations for his death, that the mourning for Josiah became 
‘an ordinance in Israel.’ The ‘great mourning in Jerusalem,’ 
foretold by Zechariah, is said to be as the lamentations in the Plain 
of Esdraelon, or, according to the language of the prophet, ¢ as the 
mourning of Hadadrimmon in the Valley of Megiddon,” Josephus 
often mentions this very remarkable part of the Holy Land, and 
always under the appellation of * The Great Plain.’ ‘The supplies 
that Vespasian sent tothe people of Sepphoris are said to have been 
reviewed in the great plain, prior to their distribution into two di- 
visions; the infantry being quartered within the city, and the ca- 
valry encamped upon the plain. Under the same name it is also 
mentioned by Eusebius, and by St. Jerom, It has been a chosen 
place for encampment in every contest carried on in this country, 
from the days of Nabuchodonosor, king of the Assyrians, (in the 
history of whose war with Arphaxad, it is mentioned as the great 
plain of Esdrelom,) watil the disastrous march of Napoleon Buo- 
naparté from Egypt into Syria, Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Christian 
Crusaders, and Anti-Christian Frenchmen, Egyptians, Persians, 
Druses, Turks, and Arabs, wayriors out of ‘every nation which is 
under heaven,’ have pitched their tents upon the Plain of Esdraelon, 


and have beheld the various banners of their nations wet with the 
dews of Thabér and of Hermon,” (P. 496.) 


Napolose is the first town in the pachalic of Damascus, and 
the state of the country exhibited a pleasing contrast to that 
which groaned under the tyranny of Djezzar. “ As the traveller 
descends towards Napolose, it appears Juxuriantly embosomed 
in the most delightful and fragrant bowers, half concealed by 
rich gardens, and by stately trees collected into groves, all 
around the bold and beautiful valley in which it stands. ‘Trade 
seems to flourish among its inhabitants :” and in the neighbour- 
ing country the cultivation was every where marvellous, afford- 
ing a most striking picture of human industry; the rocks and 
stony valleys of Judea were covered with figs, vines, and olives ; 
the hills laid out with gardens; the mountains divided into ter- 
races in the highest state of agricultural perfection; on all sides 
were to be seen plentiful crops of millet, cotton, linseed, to- 
bacco, and barley, exhibiting proofs of the incalculable produce 
which might be raised from the Holy Land under a wise and 
beneficent government. “ Its perennial harvest; the salubrity 
of its aiv; its limpid springs; its rivers, lakes, and matchless 
plains ; its hills and vales ; all these added to the serenity of its 
climate, prove this land to be, indeed, ‘a field which the Lord 
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hath blessed: God hath given it of the dew of heaven; and the 
fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.’ ” 

On the ancient history of Sichem, connected with the stories 
of Joseph, Eleazar, Joshua, &c. Dr. Clarke has an animated pas- 
sage, which we regret our inability to insert for want of room. 

A long and tedious ride with the thermometer at 102 of Faren- 
heit, brought them to the Holy City. Curiosity no less than 
fatigue had long aggravated expectation into impatience. 


«« At length, after about two hours had been passed in this state 
of anxiety and suspense, ascending a hill towards the south—‘ Hagio- 
polis!’ exclaimed a Greek in the van of our cavalcade ; and instantly 
throwing himself from his horse, was seen bareheaded, upon his knees, 
facing the prospect he surveyed. Suddenly the sight burst upon us 
all. Who shall describe it? The effect produced was that of total 
silence throughout the whole company. Many of the party, by an 
immediate impulse, took off their hats, as if entering a church, 
without being sensible of so doing. The Greeks and Catholics 
shed torrents of tears ; and presently beginning to cross themselves, 
with unfeigned devotion, asked if they might be permitted to take 
off the covering from their feet, and proceed barefooted, to the 
Hely Sepulchre. We had not been prepared for the grandeur of 
the spectacle which the city alone exhibited. Instead of a wretched 
and ruined town, by some described as the desolated remnant of 
Jerusalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourishing and stately metro- 
polis; presenting a magnificent assemblage of domes, towers, pa- 
laces, churches, and monasteries; all of which, glittering in the 
sun’s rays, shone with inconceivable splendor. As we drew 
nearer, our whole attention was engrossed by its noble and interest- 


ing appearance. The lofty hills whereby it is surrounded give to 
the city itself an appearance of elevation inferior to that which it 
really possesses, About three quarters of an hour before we 
reached the walls, we passed a large ruin upon our right hand, close 
to the road. This, by the reticulated style of masonry upon its 
walls, as well as by the remains of its vaulted foundations of brick- 
work, evidently denoted a Roman building. We could not obtain 
any account of it; neither is it mentioned by the authors who have 
described the antiquities of the country. | | 

‘** At this place, two Turkish officers, mounted on beautiful 
horses sumptuously caparisoned, came to inform us, that the go- 
vernor, having intelligence of our approach, had sent them to escort 
us into the town. When they arrived, we were all assembled upon 
an eminence, admiring the splendid appearance of the city; and 
being impressed with other ideas than those of a vain ostentation, 
would gladly have declined the parade, together with the inter- 
ruption caused by a public entry. This was, however, said to be 
unavoidable ; it was described as a necessary mark of respect due 
to Djezzar Pacha, under whose protection we travelled; as well as 
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of consequence to our future safety. We therefore consigned our- 
selves to all the etiquette of our Mahometan masters of ceremony, 
and were marshalled accordingly. Our attendants were ordered to 
fall back in the rear; and it was evident, by the manner of placing 
us, that we were expected to form a procession to the governor's 
house, and to appear as dependants, swelling the train of our 
Moslem conductors. Our British tars, not relishing this, would 
now and then prance towards the post of honour, and were with dif- 
ficulty restrained from taking the lead. As we approached the 
city, the concourse of people became very great, the walls and the 
road side being covered with spectators. An immense multitude, 
at the same time, accompanied us on foot; some of whom, wel- 
coming the procession with compliments and caresses, cried out 


Bon’ Inglesi! Viva Ingilterra? others, cursing and reviling, 


called us a set of rascally Christian dogs, and filthy infidels.” 
(P. 524.) 


We entered so fully into the present state of Jerusalem in our 
late review of M. de Chateaubriand’s [tinerary, that we do not 
think it necessary to renew the subject in this place. Concerning 
the discoveries which Dr. Clarke thinks that he has made, and his 
removal of Calvary and the tomb of our Saviour, from their re- 
puted localities, which have been acquiesced in for 1800 years, to 
a spot at a considerable distance,—we shall content ourselves 
with observing, in addition to our general remarks in a former 
page, that the whole hypothesis appears to us to rest upon mere 
conjecture ; and, although there be neither “ impiety nor teme- 
rity in venturing to surmise,” that the hypothesis is founded in 
probability, we think “ the existing documents” produced alto- 
vether insufficient to establish it; and we do sincerely trust, that 
this subject will not be coaxed mto a controversy among the 
learned, who can certainly employ their time and talents more 
profitably to themselves and to the world. 

After another long philippic against the Empress Helena and 
her architectural piety, to which every visitor to Jerusalem, since 
the days of that pious lady, is pronounced to be a dupe, Dr. 
Clarke describes his visit to the ordinary objects of curiosity in 
the city and neighbourhood: we are not aware that any oo 
very worthy of observation occurs in these remarks ;. we shall, 
therefore, accompany Dr. Clarke to Bethlehem, the place of our 
Saviour’s nativity; a town covering the ridge of a hill on the 
southern side of a deep and extensive valley, the most con- 
spicuous object being the monastery erected over the cave of the 
Nativity. ‘An interesting engraving of this picturesque town il- 
lustrates the following account. 


“ The temptation to visit Bethlehem was so great, that, notwith- 
standing the increasing alarms concerning the ravages of the plague 
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as we drew near the town, we resolved, at all events, to venture 
thither. For this purpose, calling all our troop together, we ap- 
pointed certain members of our cavalcade to keep a look-out, and 
act as guards in the van, centre, and rear of the party, to see that 
no person loitered, and that none of the inhabitants might be per- 
mitted to touch us, or our horses and camels, on any account what- 
soever. In this manner we passed entirely through the town, which 
we found almost deserted by the inhabitants, who, having fled the 
contagion, were seen stationed in tents over all the neighbour- 
ing hills. It appeared to be a larger place than we expected to find: 
the houses are all white, and have flat roofs, as at Jerusalem, and 
in other parts of the country. A nephew of the Governor of Je- 
rusalem, mounted upon a beautiful Arabian courser, maguificently 
accoutred, rode near the centre of our caravan. He had volun- 
teered his company, as he said, to ensure us respect, and as a 
mark of the governor’s condescension. ‘lo our very great embar- 
rassment, we had no sooner arrived in the middle of Bethlehem, 
than some of the inhabitants, at the sight of this mau, came to- 
wards him to salute him ; and, in spite of all our precautions and re- 
moustrances, a Bethlehemite of some consideration came and con- 
versed with him, placing his arm upon the velvet saddle-cloth 
which covered his horse’s haunches. This, we knew, would be suf- 
ficient to communicate the plague to every one of us; therefore 
there was no alternative, but to insist instantly upon the young 
grandee’s immediate dismissal. However, when our resolutions 
were made known to him, he positively refused to leave the party: 
upon this, we were compelled to have recourse to measures which 
proved effectual; and he rode off, at full speed, muttering the 
curses usually bestowed on Christians, for our insolence and 
cowardice. We reached the great gate of the convent of the Na- 
tivity without further accident; but did not choose to venture in, 
both on account of the danger, and the certainty of beholding over 
again much of the same sort of mummery ern had so frequently 
put our patience to the proof in Jerusalem. Passing close to its 
walls, we took our course down into the deep valley which lies 
upon its north-eastern side; visiting the place where tradition 
says the angel, with a multitude of the heavenly host, appeared to 
the shepherds of Judzea, with the glad tidings of our Saviour’s na- 


tivity; and finally halting in an olive-plantation at the bottom of 
the valley below the convent and the town.” (P. 614.) 


Under the walls of Bethlehem they stopped to refresh them- 
selves with a dranght of its “ pure and delicious water,” in re- 
ference to which Dr. Clarke gives the following ingenious illus- 
tration. “ David being a native of Bethlehem, calls to mind 
during the sultry days of harvest, a well near the gate of the 
town, of whose delicious water he had often tasted, and expresses 
an earnest desire to assuage his thirst by drinking of that limpid 
spring. AND Davip LONGED AND SAID, OH! THAT ONE 
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WOULD GIVE ME DRINK OF THE WATER OF THE WELL OF 
BETHLEHEM, WHICH 1S BY THE GATE (Sam. chap. xxiii.). 
It will be recollected, that three loyal and mighty men fought 
their way through the Philistine garrison, procured the draught, 
and laid it at the feet of their sovereign. It will also be recol- 
lected with what noble self-denial he declined the proffered 
luxury, and how freqnently the example has been followed by 
other celebrated commanders of ancient and modern times. 

From Bethlehem Dr. Clarke and his friends made their way, 
with some risk, through hordes of hostile Arabs, to Rama (see 
Jeremiah xxxi. 15.), and thence to Joppa or Jaffa. The road, 
and particularly the neighbourhood of the towns, were strewed 
with dead bodies, victims of the plague, which was raging with 
great fury in this part of Palestine. From this place they re- 
turned by sea to Acre, and the approach to Mount Carmel and 
the Bay of Acre concludes the first section of the Second Part 
of Dr. Clarke’s Travels. 

Upon the whole, we cannot entirely exculpate Dr. Clarke from 
the charge of bookmaking; a large proportion of this very large 
volume is the result of his observations on countries through 
which he made but a very rapid passage ; aud even at the most 
interesting points of which he can scarcely be said to have done 
more than merely to have touched. We admit, however, with 
pleasure, that the “ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit,” may, with 
few exceptions, be applied to him; that his work is evidently the 
production of a scholar and a gentleman; that since his return, 
he appears to have taken laudable pains to enrich his scanty ma- 
terials by reading, and by contributions from others; and that 
to those who have not made the more ancient and laborious 
travels in the Levant their study, who have neither leisure nor 
patience to toil through the pages of Tournefort, Le Brun, Spon, 
Wheeler, Pococke, Norden, or the French travellers, this volume 
will give a very competent idea of the interesting countries of 
which it treats. ‘The task of reading goes off lightly, and as we 
have before observed, there is nothing heavy belonging to the 
book but its bulk. ‘This evil is considerably alleviated by the 
numerous plates and vignettes (no fewer than 54) which repre- 
sent the most notable scenes in the course of the travels. ‘They 
have all the appearance of accuracy, and as they relate to places 
which few readers can hope to see, but with which all must wish 
to become acquainted, they impart a peculiar value to the 
volume. 
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Arr. XI.—Sermons. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. 


F.A.S. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Dundee: 1812. 
Vol. 
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IF the mind is the man, then the production of posthumous 
volumes is nearly akin to the resuscitation of the individual himself. 
In an age therefore not very fruitful in theologians 1t was with 
no small satisfaction that we welcomed the publication of the two 
volumes of Sermons from the masterly pen of Dr. Horsley 
which preceded this. ‘ Even the skin of John Zisea fought the 
| battles of his country, and the very ghost of his lordship 1s per- 
\ haps a more powerful champion of sound divinity than some 
of the more material combatants who have survived him. It was 
therefore with considerable regret that we suffered those volumes 
to go forth on their career without expressing our admiration of 
4 them in our early numbers. The very chariot of a hero was 
i celebrated ; and we should have felt ourselves aggrandized b 

making our own pages the vehicle of any portion of those of Dr. 
Horsley. [iis son, however, having now once more, by the 
publication of the third volume of Sermons, supplied us with 
oh an Opportunity of pursuing the steps of his lordship, and having 
+f told us, moreover, that this opportunity will be the last we shall 
} | enjoy of contemplating him as a preacher, we of course gladly 


embiace it: and we feel assured, that our readers will be grate- 
! ful for another view of this extraordinary man—will rejoice to 
see even the dim shadow of the individual, whose death was 
i) mourned through all the commonwealth of letters. 
it ; In addition to this desire of dog honour to Dr. Horsley, 
yy another circymstance renders us eager to enter upon some 
_) investigation of his writings. ‘The fact is, that though per- 
‘ i haps full credit has been done to their profundity and acute- 
| ness, they have never been examined in their most important 
of view; viz. in their influence upon the national 
on religion. ‘The bishop has been contemplated chiefly as an 
insulated individual; whereas he ought to be examined as 
one of a species whom, in a measure, he has assisted to create. 
ih The size and distance of the luminary have been pretty accu- 


rately taken ; but not its bearing upon surroundmg bodies, and 

: especially its influence upon the particular sphere in which it 
moves. Now it is this deficiency which it is in part the design 

ie of the present article to supply. And, moreover, as some specific 
remarks will be expected upon the volume now before us, and as 

ite i comparing the doctrines and the reputed character of the 
ht bishop, a case of somewhat difficult solution arises, we shall 
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follow this order in the observations which succeed. First, we 
shall notice the present volume—then proceed to examine the 
general character of the bishop as a theologian, and his influence 
upon the national religion—and in the last place, though very 
briefly, attempt the solution of the phenomenon to which we 
have referred. | 

The present volume contains fifteen Sermons, of which it is 
no mai praise to say, that they are not, as to talent, inferior to 
his other Sermons, nor unworthy of himself. Six of them are 
old acquaintances; but the editor has done an acceptable service 
by taking them out of their floating condition as pamphlets, and 
bringing them to a safe anchorage in a capacious octavo. ‘lhe 
other nine are from MSS. in his own possession; and we have 
to thank him for this spontaneous circulation of his patrimonial 
wealth, and for thus considering the public as well as himself the 
heirs of his illustrious father. 

‘The first four Sermons are on Malachi iti. 1, 2—“ The Lord 
whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple,” &c.; they are 
fine specimens of that grand style of exposition for which the 
bishop is distinguished. It will be seen hereafter that our confi- 
dence in his lordship as an explorator, where a new ground is to be 
tried, or animpregnable fortress to be attacked, is not unbounded. 
But as he passes unassailed through the sacred territory, doing 
honour to the soil and erecting columns:of glory to its God, it is 
truly delightful to follow a march so grandly conducted, and to 
refresh the eye with monuments so exquisitely wrought. The 
only point on which we presume to differ from this great inter- 
preter in his exposition of this particular passage is, as to his 
conception of the “ zronical” meaning of the words “whom ye 
seek,” and, “ whom ye delight m.” _Lrony is very rarely, we think, 
employed in scripture, and perhaps never where God himself is 
the speaker; neither is it suited to the dignity or the solemn 
compassion of the divine character. It is the more remarkable 
that the bishop should have resorted to this supposition for ex- 
plainmg a passage which really presents no difficulty. ‘Lhe 
writings of the Prophets abound in such rapid and unexpected 
changes of person—are so continually sliding into a dramatic 
character—that nothing is easier to conceive than that “ye” is 
here used by a metabasis, and is only a sudden transition in the 
discourse, and that the “ Lord whom ye seek,” means only “ the 
Lord,” generally expected by the Jewish people.— There is an 
observation of his jordship’s upon the translation of this passage 
which we think it right to place before our readers. “ T 
word here translated Lord (says the bishop very justly) should 
be translated ‘Jehovah.’ Here then we have the express test#- 
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mony of Malachi, that the Christ, the Deliverer, whose coming 
he announces, was no other than the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment.” He then proceeds to assign a reason for this accuracy 
of our translation. 


“ It is strange that this doctrine should be denied by any in the 
Christian church, when it seems to have been well understood, and 
expressly taught, upon the authority of the prophetical writings, 
long before Christ’s appearance. Nor does the credit of it rest 
upon this single text of Malachi: it was the unanimous assertion 
of all the Jewish prophets, by whom the Messiah is often men- 
tioned under the name of JEHOVAH; though this circumstance, it 
must be confessed, lies at present in some obscurity in our English 
Bibles,—an evil of which it is proper to explain to you the cause 
and rise. The ancient Jews had a persuasion, which their de- 
scendants retain at this day, that the true pronunciation of the word 
JEHOVAH was unknown; and, lest they should miscall the sacred 
name of God, they scrupulously abstained from attempting to pro- 
nounce it; insomuch, that when the sacred books were publicly 
read in their synagogues, the reader, wherever this name occurred, 
was careful to substitute for it that other word of the Hebrew lan- 
guage which answers to the English word Lord. The learned Jews 
who were employed by Ptolemy to turn the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament into Greek have every where in their translation substi- 
tuted the corresponding word of the Greek language. Later trans- 
lators have followed their mischievous example—mischievous in its 
consequences, though innocently meant: and our English trans- 
lators among the rest, in innumerable instances, for the original 
‘ Jehovah,’ which ought upon all occasions to have been religiously 
retained, have put the more general title of ‘the Lord.’ ” 


The contrast of the Jewish and Christian covenants at the 
conclusion of the fourth Sermon is in the author’s best manner. 

‘The seventh Sermon in the volume, which is on the raising of 
Lazarus, is full of curious matter. It is satisfactorily shown, we 
think, that the Apostles are not what they have sometimes been 
called, “credulous men.” On the contrary, it is easy to state 
instances of their incredulity, but not so easy to assign for it a_ 
philosophical cause. Our readers may not be sorry to receive 


this from the hands of the bishop. 


** However,” says the author, * certain modern pretenders to 
superior wisdom may affect to speak contemptuously of the credu- 
lity of the vulgar, and think that they display their own refinement 
and penetration by a resistance of the evidence which satisfies the 
generality of men, the truth is, that nothing is so much a mark of 
general barbarism as an obstinate incredulity. The evil-minded 
and the illiterate, from very different causes, agree however in this, 
that they are always the last to believe upon any evidence less than 
the testimony of their own senses. Ingenuous minds are unwilling 
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to suspect those frauds in other men to which they feel an aversion 
themselves: they always therefore give testimony its fair weight. 
The larger a man’s opportunities have been of becoming ac- 
quainted with the occurrences of his own and former ages, the 
more he knows of eflects daily arising from causes which never were 
expected to produce them,—of effects ia the natural world of which 
he cannot trace the cause; and of facts in the history of mankind 
which are to be referred tono principle in human natare—to nothing 
within the art and contrivance of man. Hence the man of science 
and speculation, as his knowledge enlarges, loses his attachment 
to a principle to which the barbarian steadily adheres, that of 
measuring the probability of strauge facts by his own experience. 
He will be at least as slow to reject as to receive testimony; and 
he will avoid that obstinacy of unbelief which is satisfied with no- 
thing but ocular demonstration, as of all erroneous principles the 
most dangerous, and the greatest obstacle to the mind’s improve- 
ment. The illiterate man, unimproved by study and by con- 
versation, thinks that nothing can be, of which he has not seen the 
like: from a diffidence perhaps of his own ability to examine evi- 
dence, he is always jealous that you have an intention to impose 
upon him, and mean to sport with his credulity: hence his own 
_senses are the only witnesses to which he will give credit. I am 
persuaded that nothing has so much contributed to spread infidelity 
among the lower ranks of people, as the fear of discovering their 
weakness by being over credulous, and the use which artful men 
have made of that infirmity.” 


The next two Sermons are on a text which perhaps does not at 
first sight promise to yield all that has been extracted from it 
in the crucible of the bishop.—‘'The woman was a Greek, a 
Syropheenician by nation.” They are perhaps the most practical 
and devout in the volume. Let the bishop be heard upon a 
topic which, m other hands, has provoked so much censure 
from modern theologians. 


‘‘ Such,” says the bishop, “ were the sentiments of the re- 
formed idolatress, when she had the courage to become a suppliant 
to our Lord in her own person; and such should be the sentiments 
of every sinner, in his first efforts to turn from the power of dark- 
ness to serve the living God. He should harbour no apprehension 
that his past sins will exclude him from the Divine mercy, if he 
can but persevere in his resolution of amendment. Nor is the per- 
severance doubtful, if the resolution be sincere: from the moment 
that the understanding is awakened to a sense of the danger and 
the loathsomeness of sin—to a reverent sense of God's perfections 
—to a fear of his anger as the greatest evil—to a desire of his fa- 
vour, as the highest good—from the moment that this change 
takes place in the sinner’s heart and understanding, whatever 
may have been the malignity, the number, and the frequency of 
his past crimes, such is the efficacy of the great sacrifice, he is re- 
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conciled to God—he obtains not only forgiveness, but assistance ; 
and the measure of the assistance, [ will be bold to say, is always 


in proportion to the strength of evil habit which the penitent hath 
to overcome.” 


But we are afraid to detain our readers any longer upon this 
single volume. We will therefore only add, that every one of the 
succeeding discourses contains, among some assuinptions perhaps 
but ill-considered, much profound and acute observation, and is 
richly adorned with passages of that fervent and devotional com- 
plexion so characteristic of this powerful writer. Any further 
criticism would forestall that more extended examination of his 
general merits, and influence as a theologian, which we next pro- 
posed to ourselves, and to which we now proceed. : 

In order to obtain a clear conception of his peculiarity as a writer, 
we cannot do better than contrast his writings with the great mass 
of modern divinity—wih that portion especially of the public 
ecclesiastical stock, which is furnished by the body of divines 
furthest from all imputation of methodism, or any thing compre- 
hended under any other name of like disastrous import. Such a 
comparison cannot, we think, if faithfully executed, be either un- . 
interesting or useless, and may at least be ranked with the annual 
archidiaconal surveys of our parsonages and cathedrals. 

In the first place then we should say, that the characteristic of 
modern divinity is a sort of decorous feebleness and timidity. If 
a difficulty is in the way, the modern divine either wholly evades it, 
or employs the rusty weapon of some ancient expositor to combat 
the monster. Did this timidity prevail only in the face of in- 
superable difficulties, we should think it well entitled to rank 
among the virtues. ‘Fhe misfortune is, that with many it extends 
to every passage of Scripture that is not an obvious moral maxim 
—to every biblical sentiment which rises above the atmosphere 
of the nursery. ‘I his abhorrence of difficulty has always prevailed 
in a luxurious age, and especially among those nominal saints who 
are of Cwsar’s household. In the ages of Popery the Bible was 
locked up from the lower orders. And we vide to see that 
there are protestants among us who forget that in opposing the 
dispersion of the Bible, on account of the difficulties it contains, 
they copy an example set them by pride and ignorance. Ministers 
of the church in particular seem also to forget that by thus with- 
holding the use of that source of knowledge they are admitting their 
own previous resolution not to decypher the difficulties either for 
themselves or the people-—Now feebleness can by no means be 
charged upon Bishop Horsley; on the contrary, in the very infancy 
of his theological career, like Hercules, his pleasure was to strangle 
snakes. Nor did he lay aside his club in his maturer age. Always 
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on the watch for difficulty, he never hesitated to look it in the face. 
Where others viewed with dismay the giants in the sacred land, 
his resolution was to “ go forward.” Indeed he is sometimes 
chargeable with a sort of chivalrous temerity. He encounters the 
giant with the sling and the stone, not only where he may con- 
fidently repose himself upon the aid of God, but perhaps in cases 
where no such aid is promised him. Accustomed to conquer 
that which has conquered many, he is too apt to think that all 
may be subdued—that even first principles are demonstrable— 
that spiritual natures may be scrutinized by a material eye—that 
“ God is not a God that hideth himself.” But this romantic valour 
is sometimes rewarded by prizes equal to its daring. He fears not 
to discuss the most formidable texts of Scripture, and rarely does 
it in vain. The brilliancy of his spiritual weapons sheds a lustre 
around him. by this courage he has redeemed much of the 
Bible, which was forfeited by the cowardice of other theologians, 
He has brought much from behind the veil which was before a 
propriated to the high priests of literature. He has particularly 
called up the poor to contemplate many of those parts of that 
gospel peculiarly preached to them, which were before con- 
sidered as removed beyond their field of vision. On this glorious 
topic we cannot forbear letting him speak for himself. 


“It is the glory of our church that the most illiterate of her 
sons are in possession of the scriptures in their mother tongue. It 
is their duty to make the most of so great a blessing, by employ- 
ing as much time as they can spare from the necessary business of 
their several callings, in the diligent study of the written word. It 
is the duty of their teachers to give them all possible assistance and 
encouragement in this necessary work.” ‘The will of God is, 
that all men should be saved, and to that end it is his will that ald 
men, that is all descriptions of men, great and small, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, should come to the knowledge of the truth. 
OF THE TRUTH ;—that is of the truths brought to light by the 
gospel: not only of the fuudamental truths of faith towards God, 
of repentance from dead works, and of a future judgment,—but of 
ail the sublimer truths concerning the scheme of man’s redemption. 
It is God’s will that a/d men should be brought to a just under- 
standing of the deliverance Christ hath wrought for us ;—to a just 
apprehension of the magnitude of our hopes in him,—and of the 
certainty of the evidence on which these hopes are founded, It is 
God’s will that all men should come to a knowledge of the origimal 
dignity of our Saviour’s person,—of the mystery of his incarnation, 
—of the nature of his eternal priesthood, the value of his atone- 
ment, the efficacy of his intercession. These things are never to 
be understood without much more than a superticial knowledge 
of the Scriptures, especially the Scriptures of the New Testament ; 
—aid yet that knowledge of the Scriptures, which is necessary to 
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the understanding of these things, is what few, I would hope, in 
this country are too illiterate to attain.” Every sentence of the 
Bible is from God, and every man is interested in the meaning of 
it. The teacher therefore is to expound and the disciple to hear 
and read with diligence ; and much might be the fruit of the bless. 
ing of God on their united exertions, And this [ infer not only 
from a general consideration of the nature of the gospel doctrine, 
and the cast of the scripture language, which is admirably accom- 
modated to vulgar apprehensions, but from a fact which has hap- 
pened to fall much within my own observation ;—the proficiency [ 
mean which we often find, in some single science, of men who have 
never had a liberal education, and who, except in that particular 
subject on which they have bestowed pains and attention, remain 
ignorant and illiterate to the end of their lives. ‘The sciences are 
said, and they are truly said, to have that mutual connection, that 
any one of them may be the better understood for an insight into 
the rest. And there is perhaps no branch of knowledge which re- 
ceives more illustration from all the rest than the science of reli- 
gion: yet it hath, like every other, its own internal principles on 
which it rests, with the knowledge of which, without any other, a 
great progress may be made. And these lie much more open to 
the apprehensions of an uncultivated understanding than the prin- 
ciples of certain abstruse sciences, such as goemetry for instance, 
or astronomy, in which I have known plaim men, who could set 
up no pretensions to general learning, make distinguished attain- 
ments.” : 

Another quality of many modern divines nearly allied to timi- 
dity isindolence. None have such cause to fear an enemy as those 
who are resolved to make no efforts to withstand him. ‘There is 
accordingly a languor, a lassitude in modern theologians which per- 
vades their works, and naturally seizes upon their hearers and read- 
ers. We have read of a city where a traveller was surprised to find 
the people turned to stone. The traveller, perhaps, would have 
been less surprised, had he seen some fashionable auditories upon 
whom the manner of the preacher has wrought a similar trans- 
formation, not indeed like Medusa’s head by alarming their fears, 
but by charming their consciences. But this petrifying indolence of 
the modern preacher is not confined to the pulpit—it has descend- 
ed by a sort of gravitation to the study. It is incredible how little 
modern theologians have added to the stores of their ancestors. ‘The 
fathers collected the materials, but the sons are for the most part 
too indolent to build the temple, much less to cross seas and con- 
tinents in search of its appropriate decorations. Is the old trans- 
lation of the Scriptures beyond a question in some places wrong? 
Rave indeed are the suggested improvements. Does some in- 
novator hazard an impeachment of what is really correct in the 
translation? — Who rises to repel his attack? Do the new modi- 
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fications of Chnistianity, springing up with a rank luxuriance, 


ta 
demand investigation and exposure? They are met by acri- ie 
mony and invective enough ; but the weapons of the Christian ia 
champion hang up im the hall like rusty armour, or like Goliah’s yi 
sword in the temple ; or, if occasionally wielded, do little more en 


than assail the strong points of the hostile body, while they neglect 
the vulnerable heel ;—are powerful only to wound their friends and 
animate their enemies. Does the advancement of the age de- 
mand larger schemes of operation, a less exclusive spirit, a fuller 
recognition of what is good in others and wrong in ourselves ?— 
We see with astonishment divines, accredited by their rank and 
dignity, shrinking within the narrow pale of their ancient pre- 
judices, fighting with worn out weapons, appealing to principles 
upon which the mass of mankind refuse to act—resolutely stop- 
ping short and standing still in an expanding wra of knowledge 
and enquiry.— Does the ardent spirit of sectarists require to be met 
by increased energy? All propositions for baptizing old societies 
with a new spirit, or creating new ones commensurate to our new 
exigencies, in the vocabulary of some who call themselves the 
defenders of the church, assume the frightful names of ostentation 
—innovation—ruin.— Dr. Horsley was certainly not one of these 
sleeping sentinels of the church: his activity indeed was chiefly 
that of mind; but then it extended to all “things new and old.” 
On every great subject his voice was to be heard: that voice which 
was to the church 


“ its liveliest pledge 

Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, in all assaults 

Its surest signal,” 


Par. Lost, (Book i. L. 275.) 


—He defined the errors of sects, and struck the balance be- 
tween contending parties. His treatment of a single text may 
be taken as a specimen of his general industry. He searched 
into every corner as if that were the whole; and examined the 
whole as if that were but a corner. Intending to write a single 
sermon ona single verse, he finds so much to examine and to say, 
that he writes three sermons on the same topic. What a lesson 
is this to the minores gentes of theology! How wide the interval 
between these superficial labourers, and a Horsley toiling in the 
mine of theology. 

A third sister defect of too many modern divines, is a want of 
learning ; we say a sister defect, for the idle will almost neces- 
sarily be ignorant. Letters have many debts to religion. When 
the star of literature threatened to disappear in the dark ages, it 
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yet continued to linger for a while upon the horizon of the 
church. And in like manner religion has large debts to litera- 
ture ; for the Reformation originated under God, with that body 
of the clerey who had not bowed the knee at the altar of igno- 
rif rance. lor a short period subsequent to the Reformation, the 
if disputes with the Church of Rome secured the watchful preserva- 
1 tion of that instrument by which the Reformers had won their 
first conquests.—And at this period the Church of England fur- 
nished her full quota of men of letters.—But after a time, when 
the toils of battle were exchanged for the ease of victory, the in- 
strument of their success was laid aside, and the learning of the es- 
tablishment since that period has gradualiy declined ; though some 
honourable exceptions may be pointed out,—and a Taylor, a Bar- 
row, a Newton, a Lowth, and a Warburton, by the united torce of 
their genius and industry rose above the level of their days, and 
reminded their contemporaries of mere learned ages. Yet these 
are a few single vessels cn the bare expanse of an almost unfre- 
quented ocean. It is well indeed for us that learning has a sort of 
perpetuity attached to it; that, as the moon on the tides, its in- 
tluence is felt after it has ceased immediately to act; otherwise the 
effects of modern ignorance would, we are convinced, even now 
' extensively appear. But the fact is, that others hase laboured, and 
we, fortunately for the church, enter into their labours. Poor in 
ourselves, we live upon our ancestors ; we have the privilege of 
rifling the hive which they have stored. But the consequences 
1 of our diminished learning must after a time display themselves. 
iy As the mere name of ancient Rome, which for a season lent 
ih terror to the emasculate legions of her latter Emperors, at length 
it failed to sustain the armies which could not sustain themselves ; 
y so there is a limit beyond which our ancient learning will not 
uphold us. Fresh heresies, and enemies may arise, that must 
a7 be met on new grounds, and combated with new weapons; and 
hh if so, where are the champions of the establishment to be found? 
It might be invidious to name the few living warriors and pro- 
—_ who must “ stand in the breach,” and “ stay the plague.” 
ut this we may say, that while Dr. Horsley lived, he was in this 
respect a tower of strength to a falling cause; his literature was 
varied, accurate, extensive ; his controversy with Dr, Priestley, 
which first introduced him upon the arena of the church, is_ 
| among the most brilliant and decisive of polemical atchieve- 
i} ments; all his writings indicate his extensive reading. As 
th Homer is said to have killed all his heroes scientifically, the 
Bishop borrows no illustration, and employs no imagery without 
letting us feel that he is familiar with the art or science from 
which he borrows. He seems to have felt, that what Johnson 
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describes as the qualifications of a poet, were those of a divine ; 
and he lays every other science under contribution to adorn that 
of which he was especially the guardian and the teacher. 

Another defect which we should feel disposed to charge upon 
many modern divines, is a want of candor towards their adver- 
saries. Let us not be thought to confound candor and latitudi- 
narianism, ‘There is a wide distinction between indifference to 
truth, and bigotry upon points, if not of doubttul, yet at least of 
difficult decision. ‘There is much coldness in the age; but, just 
as things chilled will least bear the fire, so these benumbed ad- 
vocates are readily chafed into very flaming polemics. Net being 
Calvinists ourselves, we may surely be considered as fair judges 
of the adherence to the laws of legitimate warfare maintained 
by the Armimian body of Churchmen towards their calvinistic 
brethren. And we are compelled to adinit that the ritual of the 
tournament has been violated at almost every point. ‘The dis- 
criminating shades of sentiment have been unnoticed; the reluc- 
tant neutral has been forced upon calvinistic ground; the Cal- 
vinist has been stretched to an Antinomian; men have been 
charged with holding the disowned consequences of their own 
opinions; the pilgrim stopping resolutely in the mere porch of 
predestinarianism has been dragged up to the very altar. Nor 
can we by any means acquit the calvinistic combatants of simi- 
lar bigotry. Many of these exclusively identify their own sys- 
tem with Christianity. Because their adversaries deny the doc- 
trines of partial grace, they charge them with disparaging the 
grace of God altogether. Arminianism is confounded with Pe- 
agianism ; and the disbeliever in decrees is made to teach that 
man is his own redeemer. It is true, indeed, that with all this 
bigotry there is in modern controversy a delicacy of manner un- 
known to the older soldiery. But we kuow not that it is much 
more satisfactory to be blown to pieces from a masked, than from 
an open battery ; or to be punctured by a rapier than knocked down 
by a bludgeon. And as to the rest, modern polemics use their 
own weapons with quite as little mercy or hesitation as their pre- 
decessors. Here again we stop to observe, that Bishop Horsley 
has in general risen above the infirmities of his age. It is true 
that he is what Johnson calls a “ good hater,” by which is meant, 
we fear, an implacable enemy ; it is true also, that now and then 
a sudden burst of intolerance overwhelms his better judgment ; 
but, in the main, he isa philosophical, and a candid, and an enlight- 
ened adversary. And lest aur readers refuse to take our word tor 
it, we extract for their conviction the language in which he, an 
avowed Arminian, speaks of the calvinistic controversy. 


** Any one may hold all the theological opinions of Calvin, hard 
VOL, IV. NO. VII, P 
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and extravagant as some of them may seem, and yet be a sound 
member of the Church of England and Ireland; certainly a much 
sounder member than one, who, loudly declaiming against those 
opinions, which, if they be erroneous, are not errors that affect the 
essence of our common faith, runs into all the nonsense, the impiety, 
the abominations, of the Arian, the Unitarian, and the Pelagian he- 
resies, denying in effect ¢ the Lord who bought him,’ 

Again, he says, ** take especial care, before you aim your shafts at 
Calvinism, that you know what is Calvinism and what is not: that in 
that mass of doctrine, which it is of late become the fashion to abuse 
under the name of Calvinism, you can distinguish with certainty 
between that part of it, which is nothing better than Calvinism, 
and that which belongs to our common christianity, and the general 
faith of the reformed churches; lest when you mean only to fall foul 
of Calvinism, you should unwarily attack something more sacred 
and of higher origin. I must say, that I have found great want of 
discrimination in some late controversial writing, on the side of the 
church as they were meant to be, against the Methodists; the au- 
thors.of which have acquired much applause and reputation, but 
with so little real knowledge of their subject, that give me the prin- 
ciples upon which these writers argue, and I will undertake to con- 
vict, I will not say Arminians only, and Archbishop Laud, but upon 
these principles I will undertake to convict the Fathers of the Coun- 
cil of Trent of Calvinism. So closely is a great part of that which 
is now ignorantly called Calvinism interwoven with the very rudie 
ments of christianity. Better were it for the church if such apolo- 
gists would withhold their services. 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.’’ 

** Ifever you should be provoked to take a part in these dis- 
putes, of all things I entreat you to avoid, what is now become very 
common, acrimonious abuse of Calvinism and of Calvin. Remem- 
ber, I beseech you, that some tenderness is due to the errors and 
extravagancies of a man, emment as he was in his day for his piety; 
his wisdom, and his learning, and to whom the reformation in its 
beginning is so much indebted.” 


Another feature of a large body of modern divines is the exclu- 
sion, or the too faint exhibition in their writings of those parts of 
our religion which peculiarly deserve the name of “ Evangelical.” 
We are now using the word in its only legitimate sense, as a-de- 
signation of that portion of religion which is either revealed to 
us by Christ, or which is more especially connected with his ad- 
vent. Our pages have already supplied a sketch of the means 
by which the successors of the Puritans in this country, flying at 
once to the antipodes of their adversar‘es, banished the doctrines 
of the atonement, of the converting influence of the Holy Spirit, 
of justification by faith alone, from most of the pulpits of the 
land. Christianity was indeed professed ; but, in their haste to 
extinguish all the false fires lighted by the Puritans upon the na- 
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tional altar, much of the real light, the vivifying flame of true 
religion was extinguished. ‘They kept the temple, but in a de- 
gree banished the God of the temple. The ‘ ambassadors of 
Christ” dwindled into the ministers of natural religion ;—or the 
representatives of Pagan philosophy to a Christian people. It is 
true, that when the crisis of antipathy to puritanism was over, 
those doctrines which had fallen a victim to it were suffered to 
re-appear in many of our pulpits; though even then scarcely, if 
we may so say, without their keepers. And to this moment these 
high truths feel the fatal influence of the usurpation; are visited | 
with the crimes of Cromwell; are associated im the minds of 
many loyal churchmen with laxity of morals, with republicanism, 
with anarchy. Many of our episcopal and diaconal charges, 
and much of the artillery of the Bampton lectures, &c. Xc, is 
levelled at them, under disguised names. Many also of our 
commentators, instead of catching the spirit of the first followers 
of Christ; instead of evangelizing the law; instead*of discover- 
ing Christ in passages which in their first sense relate to secular 
events; instead of heeding the eloquent council of Bossuet— 
“ Ubi talia legeris tu mihi fac cogites non arcam, fragile lig- 
num, aut tabernaculum contectum pellibus, non urbem lapidibus 
compositam, non templum divine majestati augustum; sed 
Christi et ecclesia sacramenta, sed vivos lapides, sed ipsam Lu- 
charistam presentis Dei testem’—instead of illumimating the 
shadows of the first dispensation by the light of the last—secularize 
and legalize what is manifestly spiritual and evangelical, degrade 
the gospel into a sort of modified Judaism; restore the veil that is 
removed ; and, if we may so say, stiffen christianity into a reli- 
gion of mere ordinances. It would require a volume instead of 
a few desultory pages to shew the extent of this evil. Suffice it to 
declare, in pursuance of our general scheme in this article, that 
Bishop Horsley in no way shares the guilt of this last and 
leading offence against scriptural truth. He is truly an evange- 
lical divine. His volumes of sermons are chiefly pointed at the 
class of commentators above described ; he reminds us of the 
Roman Emperor pleading for the admission of the image of 
Christ into the capitol, and they of the priests who refused its 
admission. Let our readers, in proof of this testimony to the 
Bishop, cast their eyes upon the first sermons of this volume, and 
upoh the exposition of the 45th Psalm, invol. 1. Or if they will 
not be persuaded to go in quest of proof upon this. point, let 
them now hear the Bishop address his clergy upon the duty of 
dwelling even in the poorest congregation upon those doctrines 
exclusively christian. ; 
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a great want of capacity in the common people, to be carried any 
great length in religious knowledge, more than in the abstruse 
sciences, That the world, and all things in it, had a Maker; that 
the Maker of the world made man, and gave him the life which he 
now enjoys; that he, who first gave life, can, at any time, restore it ; 
that he can punish in a fature life crimes which he suffers to be 
committed with impunity in this; some of these first principles of 
religion, the vulgar, it is supposed, may be brought to comprehend, 
But the peculiar doctrines of revelation, the trinity of persons in the 
undivided Godhead, the incarnation of the second person, the ex- 

jation of sia by the Redeemer’s sutterings and death, the efficacy of 
his intercession, the mysterious commerce of the believer’s soul with 
the divine spirit; these things are supposed to be far above their 
reach. 

«s If this were indeed the case, the condition of mankind would 
indeed be miserable, and the proffer of mercy in the gospel, little 
better than a mockery of their woe, For the consequence would 
be, that the common people could never be carried beyond the first 
principles of what is called Natural Religion. Of the efficacy of 
natural religion as a rule of action the world has had the long ex- 
perience of 1600 years: for such was the interval between the insti- 
tution of the Mosaic Church, and the publication of the Gospel. 
During that interval, certainly, if not from an earlier period, natu- 
ral religion was left to try its powers on the heathen world. The 
result of the experiment is, that its powers are of no avail. Among 
the vulgar, natural religion never produced any effect at all ; among 
the learned much of itis to be found in their writings, little in their 
lives, But if this natural religion, (a thing of no practical efficacy, 
as experiment hath demonstrated,) be the utmost of religion which 
the common people can receive, then is our preaching vain, Christ 
died in vain, and man must still perish. Blessed be God, the case is 
far otherwise.” 

In another part the Bishop thus continues. ‘¢ That man is justi- 
fied by faith without the works of the law, was the uniform doctrine 
of the first reformers, [t is a far more ancient doctrine: it was the 
doctrine of the whole college of apostles, it is more ancient still: 
it was the doctrine of the prophets, It is older than the pro- 
phets: it was the religion of the patriarchs. And no one, who hath 
the least acquaintance with the writings of the first reformers, will 
impute to them, more than to the patriarchs, the prophets, or apos- 
tles, the absurd opimion, that any man leading an impenitent, 
wicked life, will finally, upon the mere pretence of faith, land faith 
connected with av impenitent life must always be a mere pretence) 
obtain admission into heaven. Whether our Methodists are justly 
chargeable with this Antinomian doctrine, is what I will not take 
upon me to decide, I would charitably hope, that it is to be found 
only m the language of the more illiterate of their teachers. Whe- 
ther they be justly charged with it or no, it 1s your duty to be cares 
ful, that, in your anxiety to expose this folly, you yourselves rut. 
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not into the opposite extreme of the Pelagian heresy. Be careful 
that you ascribe no such merit to the works of men as may 
claim immortality, as the wages of a service: that you ascribe no 
power to man to perform works truly good, without the assistance 
of the Divine Spirit. But then, be careful, on the other hand, to 
explain on what ground merit is denied to the best works of the 
faithful. It is not that the works in themselves are not geod; such 
as being well done, would be meritorious ; such, that the leaving 
of them undone, or the doing of them with negligence or indiffer- 
ence, while we profess to be believers, is a deceiving of our own 
souls. But the want of merit lies in the imperfection and deficiency 
of our best performances. And remember always to inculcate, 
that in this respect our faith is no less defective than our works: 
that it is not by the merit of our faith, more than by the merit of our 
works, that we are justified: that there is, indeed, no hope tor any. 
merit of our own, but through the efficacy of our Lord’s atonement, 
For that we are justified by faith, is not on account of any merit in 
our faith, but because faith is the first principle of that communion 
between the believer’s soul, and the Divine Spirit, on which the 
whole of our spiritual life depends. These doctrines are delivered 
with admirable perspicuity and precision in the homilies of our 
church upon these subjects: the ¢ misery of all mankind; ¢ the 
salvation of mankind by Christ;’ ‘ the true, lively, and Chris- 
tian faith,’ and ‘good works annexed to faith” These discourses 1 
would earnestly recommend to your frequent study, as an unexcep- 
tionable summary of doctrine upon these important points, and an 
excellent model of composition for popular instruction.” 


This, we are persuaded, is the truth ; and, according as the 
clergy do or do not obey this episcopal mandate, will the church 
flourish or decay. But this leads us to another topic of the in- 
quiry we proposed to ourselves; viz. the actuul inflwence ot the 
writings of this distinguished man on the national region. 

‘Tili the time of Horsley, many, even devout men, infected by 
the national epidemic to which we have referred, felt a sort of 
suspicion of the evangelical doctrines. Indeed the principal and 
most obvious media, independent of scripture, through which 
they were likely to behold them, those of puritamism and me- 
thodism, were not calculated to present them im the most attrac- 
tive form to sound churchmen. ‘They saw them indeed, but with 
anarchy or enthusiasm in their train, But when rescued from 
their uncouth or flighty companions, these doctrines were dis- 
played to the world by the masterly and philosophical hand of a 
Horsley; men began to discover how just were many of those 
charges of apostacy from the priciples of the reformation le- 
velled at us by our enemies. Such, if on such au occasion the 
testimony of an individual may be heard, was the influence of the 
Bishop’s writings upon the author of these pages; and such, it may 
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be believed, was their operation upon thousands. The philoso- 
pher and divine equally discovered in those now comparatively 
neglected doctrines, the once moving force of the reformation ; 
the present powerful engine of methodism and dissent; and 
finally, the only power by which the hearts of nations or of 
ay individuals are to be attracted and impelled to their proper cen- 
if tre. They saw in these principles a sort of plastic soul which 
would at once consolidate quicken the mass. ‘They per- 
it ceived in them a divine energy, which entering like the prophet 
it into the valley of bones, would collect. the scattered mem- 
il bers of the church, refix them in the mutilated body, and at 
a once unite them to God, and to one another. By degrees these 
principles have found apostles in various quarters of the land; in 
iy the senate; in the pulpit; in the universities; on a portion at 
| least of the episcopal bench; amidst (for from such a catalogue 
it would be a stain on the national character to exclude Hannah 
More) the almost sainted rocks of Cheddar. We do not mean 
to say that the Bishop is the sole father of this reform, or that 
if he were so, the children have in no instance surpassed the 
achievements of the parent.. But we do mean to say, that al- 
though several fathers in Israel seemed as it were by a contem- 
poraneous effect of nature and grace to arise ; there is, perhaps, 
no individual who has done more to direct and to fix the senti- 
ments of this body of men than Bishop Horsley. When. men, 
abandoning the formularies of the church, those unchanging 
records of the faith of our ancestors, those great and sacred char- 
ters by which our creed and our privileges are transmitted to us, 
appeal to the “ new lights of modern days;” the genuine disciple 
of the reformation rejoices to point to this great luminary, in whose 
presence those lesser lights, if lights they can be called, utterly va- 


: nish. ‘The advocates of the sound doctrines of christianity appeal, 
i with the scriptural to scripture; with the churchman to the for- 
| mularies of the church; and with the noisy disciples of modern 
polemics to Bishop Horsley. If denied thé shelter of the altar and 
the church, they are glad to take refuge under the mitre. And here, 
happily it is found, that the weapon of controversy does not reach 
them. Whether it is that the polemic fears the consecrated 
re sword of episcopacy; or, that by some miraculous process, an 
i] orthodox churchman cannot discover those errors in a bishop 
which he so fiercely vituperates in every one else; certain it is, 

i | that Bishop Horsley is anxiously claimed by all parties, while he 
i | Is the exclusive property of one. We believe that a large pro- 
portion of those who are opprobriously designated evangelical 

divines would rejoice to employ him as the Aaron of their body, 
and since they dare not speak themselves, to constitute him, 
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as fs as doctrines are concerned, their ambassador to the 
world. 

There is a topic on which we feel ourselves compelled, as we 
intimated in the outset, to touch in conclusion. ‘The religious 
principles of Dr. Horsley appear to us to be the legitimate tran- 
scripts of the Bible. Parts of his writings are highly spiritual ; 
parts, perhaps, approach even to the over rectified system of 
Hutchinson ; the whole string of them is, as it were, occasionally 
and splendidly beaded by practical and hortatory passages. But 
it is undeniable, that with all these excellencies, his writings are 
also characterized by certain defects. They are occasionally, 
for instance, disfigured by strokes of intolerance, dogmatism, 
impatience, and pride. His giant strength is often exhausted in 
intermmable and sometimes not very important controversies 
about inexplicable texts. The very noblest occasions of exhort- 
ation are wasted. And if report (certainly at no time a friend 
to dignitaries ) may be credited, the life and temper of the Bishop 
had received no very decisive character from the deeply devout 
and self-denying doctrines which he taught. This is a pheno- 
menon not unworthy of the attention of a philosopher; and, 
however we may seem‘to be occupying for a moment the cathe- 
dra of the preacher, we may, perhaps, without offence, attempt 
a solution of it. There is a light then in religion which is dif- 
fused altogether from the torch of science. ‘There is another 
light, which is nothing short of a divine irradiation. The first is 
the effect of study; the last of devout prayer. He who possess- 
ing facilities for both, seeks only the last, will probably be an 
enthusiast ; he who either over-estimates, or a we dispa- 
rages the last, will more or less, we fear, approach the celebrated 
individual whose work is before us. @ Dr. Horsley himself main- 
tained that learning in these latter ages was designed, and was 
able to confer all the benefits upon the church, bestowed in its 
infant state by the miraculous gifts. Now, although we deem 
this proposition too broad, even what has now flowed from our 
pen may be taken in evidence, that we are among those who 
esteem it an imperious duty to employ sound learning to help 
us through the difficulties of theology; still we are no such 
idolators of literature as to worship her blindfold, or to invest 
her with the omnipotence that some of her followers would 
ascribe to her. Learning can do much, but she can: by no 
means do all. She may, as it were, mould the inert form of the 
theologian; but she cannot climb to heaven and bring down the 
sacred spark, by which alone it is to be animated. And when 
any invader re-attempts the Promothean theft, it is no useless 
theme to seize again the lyre and sing, 

“ Caucaseas—volucres, furtumque Promethet.” 
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While then we contemplate in Bishop Horsley a great ex- 
ample to his country, let us take care to profit by the whole of 
his example; let him instruct us at once in two great lessons ; 
—The power, and the weakness of human learning. Literature, 
without piety, 1s like the second Temple. It is noble in its ele- 
vation, but wants the Shechinah,—he sacred symbol of the di- 
vie presence. 
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Foot’s (Captain) Vindication of his Conduct when Captain of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Seahorse in the Summer of 1799. S8vo. 58. sewed. 

Gentz’ State of Europe, translated from the German. By J.C. Herries, 
Esq. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Hey (Dr.) on Gaming, Duelling, and Suicide. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Harrowby’s (Earl) Speech upon a Clause in the Appropriation Act, for 
"decay | the Sum of One Hundred Thousand Pounds for the Relief of the 
Poorer €lergy. 28. 

Jones (Sir William) Life of. By Lord Teignmouth. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. beards. 

Jopp on the Representative System of England. 1 Vol. 8vo. tos. 
6d. boards. 

Johnson (Samuel) Works of. 12 vols. 4l. 16s. boards. 

Debates of ditto. 2 vols. 18s. boards. 

Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language. 2 vols. gto. 51. ss. bde. 
. Jesse’s (Rev.) Primitive Truth. 1 vel. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Letter to the Right Honourable George Canning on his proposed 
Motion in favour of Catholic Emancipation. 2s. 6d. 

Melville (Philip) Memoirs of the late 1 Vol. 8vo. 105. 6d. boards. 

Mary Johnson (The History of); or, the Importance of early Habits of 
Biety and Truth exemplified. 6d. 

Nuptial Sacra. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Newton (Life of )"by the Rev. Richard Cecil. 1 vol. 12mo0,. 4s. boards. 
i (John) Fashionable World Displayed. Seventh Edition. 1 vol. 

58. boards. 

_ Progress of the Pilgrim Good Intent. Eighth Edition. 38. 6d. sewed. 
Plutarch’s Lives, edited by Wrangham. 6vols. 8vo. 3l. 38. boards. 
Ditto in 8 vols. 12mo. 11. 16s. boards. 

_ Practical Rules for the conan and Medical Treatment of Negra 

Slaves in the Sugar Colonies. By a Professional Planter. 1 vol. 8vo. 

8s beards. 

. Pye's Summary of the Duties of a Justice of the Peace out of Sessions, 

with some preliminary Observations. 2d edition. 5s. boards. | 
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Books, &c. published by J. Hatchard. 


i (R. Vickris) Account of his latter Days. 1 Vol. 1amo, as- 
rds. 

Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor. 5 Vols. 
boards. 

N. B. All the various Publications. of the Society to be had at com- 
mand. 

Shakspeare (Family). 4 Vols. 1amo, 1i. ros. boards. 

Sketches of the Physiology of Vegetable Life, with Plates. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
108. 6d. boards. is 

Symons’s (Rev. —) Letters of Consolation and Advice, from a Father to 
his Daughter, on the Death of her Sister. 1 Vol.. t2mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Thornton’s (Henry) Two Speeches, on the Report of the Bullion Com- 

mittee. 28. 6d. vinks de® 
_ ‘Tales, (Mrs. Trimmer’s) selected from her Family Magazine. 1 Vol. 
t2mo. 48. 6d. boards. sic 

Thoughts on the Education of those who constitute the Great. 1 Vol. 
1zmo. 38. sewed. alov 

Vansittart’s (Right Hon. N.) Substance of Two Speeches on the Bullion 
Question, with an Appendix, &c, 6s. 6d. sewed. 

Vansittart’s (Right Hon. N.) Three Letters on the Subjectof the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 2s. é 

Vain Cottager, or History of Lucy Franklin, 18. 

Wilson’s (Rev. —) Substance of a Conversation with J. Bellingham, the 
Assassin of the late Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, on Sunday, 
May 17, 1812, the Day before his Execution. 2d edit. 2s. 

Ward's (Rev. E.) Reciter, a Work particularly adapted to the Use of 
Schools, consisting of Pieces Moral, Religious, and Sacred, in Verse and 
Prose, selected and classed’ on a new Pian, as Exercises in Elocution, 
with Aenteie to the different Ages of Students. 1 Vol. samq, 7s. 

rds. 

Weyland’s (John) Short Inquiry into the Policy, Humanity, and past 
Effects of the Poor Laws, particularly as, they are connected with the 
Principle of Population. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Wiuterbottum’s Account of Sierra Leone. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. bds. 


DIVINITY. 


Bible, (Holy) with Notes, Observations, and copious Marginal Re- 
ferences. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks. Third 
edit. 5 Vols. gto. 6). 16s. boards. 

Burkit on the New Testament, with Observations and Practical In- 
structions, a new Edition, revised by the Reverend S. Glasse, D. D. 
2 Vols. gto. 31. 38. boards. 
_ Ditto abridged. 1 lerge Vol. 8vo. 158. boards. 

Biddulph’s Essays on Select Parts of the Liturzy of the Church of Eng- 
land Third edit. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

‘Bowdler’s (Mrs.) Practical Observations on the Revelation of St. John. 
Vol. 8vo. 5s. boards. Tite 

Bowdler’s (Mrs. H.) Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties of Christia- 
14th edit. 1 Yole8vo 5s boards. 

an s Family Worship, a Course of Morning and Evening Prayers for 
every in ‘he Month. 6s. boards Rus 

Bennett's Christian Oratory, or the Devotion of the Closet displayed. 
2 Vols. 18s. boards. 

Ditto, abridged, by Palmer. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Ditto, ditto. duodecimo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
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Books, &e. published by J. Hatchard. 


Clarke's (Thomas) Sermons and Letters. 1 Vol. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Christian Observer, conducted by Members of the Established Church, 
of which ten Volumes are already published, and continue to be regu- 
larly published every Month, at rs. 6d. each Number. | 

Clarke's Bible Exercises, intended to assist the religious Instruction of 
the Children of the Royal Military Asylum. 6d. 

Cunningham's (Reverend J. W.) Observations, designed as a Reply to 
the Thoughts of Dr. Maltby, on the Dangers of circulating the Whole of 
the Scriptures among the lower Orders. 2s. 6d. 

on Charity. 4s. boards. 

Cecil's Visit to the House of Mourning. 6d. sewed. 

Ditto Advice to Servants. 6d sewed. 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 6 Vols. 8vo. 3s. boards. 

Daubeny’s Discourses. 8v0. 98. boards. 

Exodus, an Epic Poe. By Charles Hoyle, M.A. 8vo. _ 98. bds. 

Fathers of the English Church. By the Reverend Leigh Richmond. 
8 vols. 8vo. 18s. 6d. boards. 

Fry's Canticles, or Song of Solomon 3 a new Translation. 68. boards. 

First Step to Christian Knowledge, a Spelling Book on a new Plan. 
28. 6d. boards. 

Franck’s Guide to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures, with 
an illustrative Supplement. ‘Translated from the Latin, and augmented 
with Notes; distinct Notations of some of the best Editions of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures; and a copious but select List of the most 
valuable Commentaries and Biblical Works; exhibiting also on each Book 
the Criticisms of able Divines, By William Jaques. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Sermons, by the Reverend J. Grant, M. A. of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. tos. 6d. 

Grant's Summary of the History of the English Church. Vol. 1. 8e0. 128. 

Gyles’s Essay on the Authenticity of the New Testament. 8vo. 48. 
boards. 

Galloway's Commentaries on the Revelations. &vo. 98. 

Gilpin's Monument of Parental Affection on the Loss of his Son. 
raino, 38. 6d. boards. 

, Jellert’s Life and Moral Lessons. By the late Mrs. Douglas. 3 Vols. 18s. 
yoards. 

History of the Patriarchal Age, and of the Jewish Nation to its Disper- 
sion at the Destruction of Jerusalem, with a summary Description of the 
Establishment of Primitive Christianity, &e in Dialogues, originally 
translated from the Dutch. 1 Vol. 8vo. gs. boards. 

Hall's (Bishop) Works and Life: A new Edition, revised by the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt. 12 Vols. Avo. th 6d. boards. 

rs sor = th (Bishop) Works, ditto by ditto. 3 Vols. 8vo. boards. 
rl. 6d. 
y Hore Psalmodica, or a Popular View of the Psalms of David. Sewed. 
rice 38. 

Hook's (Dr.) Sermon, with the Correspondence which has taken place 
between Earl Grey and the Author, upon the Subject of this Sermon. 2s. 

Jonah, (Observations on the Prophet). ts. sewed. 

Kennicott's (Dr.) Remarks on Select Passages in the Old Testament; to 
which are added eight Sermons. 2 Vol. &vo. 7s. boards. 

Lloyd's Christian Theology. Vol. boards. 

Law's (Rev. M.) Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, abridged. 
1s. Gd. sewed, or 16s per dozen. 

Marshall’s (Miss) Translation of Extracts from the religious Works of 
Archbishop Fenelon. 1 Vol. 8vo. tos, boards. 
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Books; &c. published ty J. Hatchard. 


Marshall's (Miss) Pious Selettions from the Works of eminent Divines. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 6d. boards. 

Owen's (Rev. John) Christian Monitor for the Last Days: ora Caution 
to the professedly Religious, against the Corruptions of the latter Times, 
in Doctrine, Discipline, and Morals. Second edit. corrected. &vo. 6s. 
* Owen on the Uncertainty of the Morrow ; a Sermons occasioned by a 

fatal Fire in the Parish of Fulham. ‘Third edit. 18. 

Owen's Youth Addressed; a Sermon, occasioned by certain Occur. 
rences among the Youth in the Patish and Vicinity of Fulham. Second 
edit. 18. 6d. 

Pearson's (Edward) Twelve Lectures on the Subject of the Prophecies 


relating to the Christian Church, being a Portion of the Lectures founded 
at Lincoln’s-Inn Chapel. 1 Vol. 8vo. 14s. boards. 


N. B. All the Writings extant of Dr. Pearson. 

Prayers and Meditations for Families. By various Authors, at com- 
mand. 

Psalms of David, selected for public Wership. By the late Richard 
Cecil. Eleventh edit. 25. 6d. boards. 

Ditto. Bythe Rev. G. Noel. gs. 6d. boards. 

Ditto. By the Rev. |. Kempthorne, 4s. boards. 


Sunday Papers, addressed to Youth, on the Importance of Practical 
Religion. 48. sewed. 

Sacramental Tracts, an earnest Exhortation to a frequent Reception of 
the Lord's Supper, particularly addressed to young Persons. By a Lay- 
man. Seventh edit. 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen, 

Ditto, a Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, designed chiefly for those 


whose ‘Time is much engaged in the necessary Duties of their Station. 
ad. or as. 6d. per dozen. 


N. B. Variety of others at command. 
Simeon, (Charles) on the Excellency of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. 6s. sewed. 
Secker's (Archbishop) Works. 6 Vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. boards. 
Sermons and Extracts consolatory on the Loss of Friends, selected 
from the Works of eminent Divines. 1 Vol. 8vo0. 8s. boards. 


Sunday Reflections, By the Author of Thoughts on Affectation. 
t Vol. 8vo. gs. boards. 


Ditto’s Considerations on various Passages of Scripture. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
58. 6d. boards. 

Sandy’s (Archbishop) Sermons, with a Life of the Author. By T. D. 
Whitaker, L.L.D. &c. with marginal Notes. 1 large Vol. 8vo. 153. 
boards. 

Sandford’s New Form of catechetical Explanation of the Grounds and 
Precepts of the Christiari Doctrine, trom the first Principles of natural 
Religion to its Completion under the Gospel Covenant; destined chiefly 
for the senior Classes of Schools, and for Youth of riper Years 3 and for 
all Churches and Sects who ‘* bow at the Name of Jesus.” 7s. 6d. boards. 

Select Psalms, in Verse, with critical Remarks, by Bishop Lowth 
and others, illustrative of the Beauties of Sacred Poetry. 1 neat Vol. 
8vo. 8s. boards. 

Thistlethwate’s Curate Catechising; or a familiar Exposition of the 
Church Catechism. Third edition. ts. or ros. 6d. per dozen. 

Trimmer’s (Mrs.) Essay on Christian Education. 1 Vel. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 


Trimmer’s (Mrs.) Family Sermons. Second edit. 1 Vol. samo. 68. 
boards. 


N.B. All Mrs. Trimmer’s other writings at command. 


Books, @c. published by J. Hatchard. 


Clarke’s (Thomas) Sermons and Letters. 1 Vol. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Christian Observer, conducted by Members of the Established Church, 
of which ten Volumes are already published, and continue to be regu- 
larly published every Month, at 1s. 6d. each Number. 

Clarke’s Bible Exercises, intended to assist the religious Instruction of 
the Children of the Royal Military Asylum. 6d. 

Cunninghain’s (Reverend J. W.) Observations, designed as a Reply to 
the Thoughts of Dr. Maltby, on the Dangers of circulating the Whole of 
the Scriptures among the lower Orders. as. 6d. 

on Charity. 4s. boards. 

Cecil’s Visit to the House of Mourning. 6d. sewed. 

Ditto Advice to Servants. 6d sewed. 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 6 Vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. boards. 

Daubeny’s Discourses. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Exodus, an Epic Poem. By Charles Hoyle, M.A. 8vo. _ 9s. bds. 

Fathers of the English Church. By the Reverend Leigh Richmond. 
8 vols. 8vo. 41. 18s. 6d. boards. 

Fry's Canticles, or Song of Solomon ; a new Translation. 6s. boards. 

First Step to Christian Knowledge, a Spelling Book on a new Plan. 
28. 6d. boards. 

Franck’s Guide to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures, with 
an illustrative Supplement. Translated from the Latin, and augmented 
with Notes; distinct Notations of some of the best Editions of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures; and a copious but select List of the most 
valuable Commentaries and biblical Works; exhibiting also on each Book 
the Criticisms of able Divines. By William Jaques. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Sermons, by the Reverend J. Grant, M. A. of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford. tos. 6d. 

Grant’s Summary of the History of the English Church. Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. 
Pee Essay on the Authenticity of the New Testament. 8vo. 4s. 

ards. 

Galloway's Commentaries on the Revelations. &8vo. 

Gilpin’s Monument of Parental Affection on the Loss of his Son. 
12mo. 38. 6d. boards. 

5 peat Life and Moral Lessons. By the late Mrs. Douglas. 3 Vols. 18s. 
oards. 

History of the Patriarchal Age, and of the Jewish Nation to its Disper- 
sion at the Destruction of Jerusalem, with a summary Description of the 
Establishment of Primitive Christianity, &c. in Dialogues, originally 
translated from the Dutch. 1 Vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Hall’s (Bishop) Works and Life. A new Edition, revised by the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt. 12 Vols. 118. 6d. boards. 

wr ap ty (Bishop) Works, ditto by ditto. 3 Vols. 8vo. boards. 
138. 6d. 
. Hore Psalmodica, or a Popular View of the Psalms of David. Sewed. 
rice 3s. 

Hook's (Dr.) Sermon, with the Correspondence which has taken place 
between Earl Grey and the Author, upon the Subject of this Sermon. 2s. 

Jonah, (Observations on the Prophet). 1s. sewed. 

Kennicott’s (Dr.) Remarks on Select Passages in the Old Testament, to 
which are added eight Sermons. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Lloyd’s Christian Theology. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Law's (Rev. M.) Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, abridged. 
is. 6d. sewed, or 16s. per dozen. . 

Marshall’s (Miss) Translation of Extracts from the religious Works of 
Archbishop Fenelon. 1 Vol. 8vo. 108. boards. 
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Books, &c. published ly J. Hatchard. 


Marshall’s (Miss) Pious Selections from the Works of eminent Divines. 
1 Vol. 8vo. 58. 6d. boards. 

Owen's (Rev. John) Christian Monitor for the Last Days: ora Caution 
to the professedly Religious, against the Corsuptions of the latter Times, 
in Doctrine, Discipline, and Morals. Second edit. corrected. 8vo. 6s. 
*“ Owen on the Uncertainty of the Morrow; a Sermon, occasioned by a 
fatal Fire in the Parish of Fulham. ‘Third edit. 1s. 

Owen’s Youth Addressed ; a Sermon, occasioned by certain Occur 
rences — the Youth in the Parish and Vicinity of Fulham. Second 
edit. 18. 6d. 

Pearson’s (Edward) Twelve Lectures on the Subject of the Prophecies 


relating to the Christian Church, being a Portion of the Lectures founded 
at Lincoln’s-Inn Chapel. 1 Vol. 8vo. 14s. boards. 


N. B. All the Writings extant of Dr. Pearson. 

Prayers and Meditations for Families. By various Authors, at com- 
mand. 

Psalms of David, selected for public Wership. By the late Richard 
Cecil. Eleventh edit. as. 6d. boards. 

Ditto. By the Rev. G. Noel. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Ditto. By the Rev. J. Kempthorne. 4s. boards. 

Sunday Papers, addressed to Youth, on the Importance of Practical 
Religion. 38. sewed. 

Sacramental Tracts, an earnest Exhortation to a frequent Reception of 
the Lord’s Supper, particularly addressed to young Persons. By a Lay- 
man. Seventh edit. 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

Ditto, a Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, designed chiefly for those 


whose Time is much engaged in the necessary Duties of their Station. 
3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


N. B. Variety of others at command. 
Simeon, (Charles) on the Excellency of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. 6s. sewed. 
Secker’s (Archbishop) Works. 6 Vols. 8vo. 31. 38. boards. 
Sermons and Extracts consolatory on the Loss of Friends, selected 
from the Works of eminent Divines. 1 Vol. 8vo. 8s. boards. 


Sunday Reflections. By the Author of Thoughts on Affectation. 
1 Vol. 8vo. gs. boards. 


Ditto’s Considerations on various Passages of Scripture. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
58. 6d. boards. 

Sandy’s (Archbishop) Sermons, with a Life of the Author. By T. D. 
Whitaker, L.L.D. &c. with marginal Notes. 1 large Vol. 8vo. 153. 
boards. 

Sandford’s New Form of catechetical Explanation of the Grounds and 
Precepts of the Christian Doctrine, from the first Principles of natural 
Religion to its Completion under the Gospel Covenant; designed chiefly 
for the senior Classes of Schools, and for Youth of riper Years; and for 
all Churches and Sects who ‘* bow at the Name of Jesus.” 7s. 6d. boards. 

‘Select Psalms, in Verse, with critical Remarks, by Bishop Lowth 
and others, illustrative of the Beauties of Sacred Poetry. 1 neat Vol. 
8vo. 8s. boards. 

Thistlethwate’s Curate Catechising; ora familiar Exposition of the 
Church Catechism. Third edition. ts. or 103. 6d. per dozen. ° 

Trimmer’s (Mrs.) Essay on Christian Education. 1 Vol. .8vo. 78. 6d. 
boards. 


Trimmer’s (Mrs.) Family Sermons. Second edit. 1 Vol. ramo. 666 
boards. 


N.B. All Mrs. Trimmer’s other writings at command. 


Books, @c. published ly J. Hatchard. 


Theological Thoughts on God and Man. 1 Vol. 8vo. ros. 6d. boards: 

Vavghan's (Edw. Thomas) two Sermons. preached at the Visitation at 
Leicester, in the Years 1805 and 1811. ‘To which is added, a Sermon on 
the Salvation which i in Christ only. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

War'ker’s of Truro) Practical Christianity illustrated, in nine Parts, 
on various Subjects. 1 Vel. 12mo. 6d. boards. 

Watson's (Bishop) Two Apologies, one for Christianity, the other for 
the Bible. To which are added, two Sermons, and a Charge in Defence 
of Revealed 1 Voi. 8vo. gs. boards. 

Ditto for the Bible. 1 Vol. r2mo. 2s. boards. 

Williams's (Rev. ——) 21 Sermons, on miscellaneous Subjects. 1 Vol. 
12mo. 68. boards. 

Watts’s Hymns for Children.. Edited by the Rev. John Owen, A.M. 
With a Frontispiece. 1s. sewed. | 

Wintle (Rev. Thomas) on Daniel, an improved Version, attempted with 
Notes, &c. 1 Vol. gto. 15s. boards. 


POETRY. 


Pethom's (Miss) Poems. 1 Vol. 4s. boards. 

Crabve’s (Rev George) Tales, in Verse. 1 Vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Ditto, in two Vols. pocket size. 12s dvards. 

Crabbe’s (Rev. George) Poems. 1 Vol. 8vo. Seventh edition. ros. 6d. 
boards,---2. Ditto, in two pocket Vols. ros. 6d. boards.---3 The Borough, 
a Poem. in a, Letters. 1 Vol. 8vo. Fourth, edition. 12s. hoards.--- 
4. Dito, in two pocket Vols. 12s. boards.---5. The Poems. the Borough 
ant: nag ‘Tales, in one handsome Vol. royal 8vo. Each Vol. 11. 15. 

Comedies, translated from the Spanish. 1 Vol. 8vo. 7s. 64. boards. 

Cruize, (The a poetical Sketch, in eight Cantos. By a Naval Officer; 
with Notes. 1 Vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Derm. dy's Poems 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Works of English Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, including the 
Series edited ; with Prefaces, Biographical and Critical. By Dr. Johnson. 
With additional Lives, by A. Chalmers, F.S.A. 21 Vols. large royal 8vo. 
25}. boards. 

‘Hinckley’s (John) Emancipation, or the Complaint Answered; a Di- 
dacto-Dramatic Poem. 4to. 4s. sewed. 

Heber's (Reginald) Europe; Lines on the present War. as. 

Lewis's (\..G.) Poems. 1 Vol. ramo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Penn's (John) Poems, 2 Vols. large 8vo. fine Plates. 11.118. 6d. boards. 

Poetry to the Anti-Jacobin. 1 neat Vol. 6s. boards. 

Porteu~’s (Bishop) Poem on Death. To which is added, an Epitaph on 
George II. 13. 
end (Colonel) Battle of Maida; an Epic Poem. 1 Vol. 12mo. 4s. 

rds. 

Wharton’s (R.) Roncervalles; a Poem, in twelve Books: with a most 
elegant Frontispiece. One handsome gto. Vol. 11. ros. boards. 

Warren’s (Miss) Poet's Day; or Imagination’s Ramble. 12mo. 4s. 
vards. 

Yuli, the African, a Poem, in six Cantos. 1 Vol. r2mo. 5s. boards. 


N. B. J. H. keeps constantly on sale an extensive assortment of the 
most esteemed authors in every department of literature. 
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